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Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon. 
May glides onward into June. 

—Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOUR GIRLS. 

*T*HEY were called the Sherburne Clan, though there 
* was not a real Sherburne among them, unless it 
was Aurelia Sherburne Beaumanoir. There had been 
so many names for her at first that one of her aunts 
had laughingly christened her the Spanish Princess in 
her babyhood. Her great aunt, for whom she was 
named, evinced a decided fancy for the appellation. 
It was hard to say Aurelia to a little mite, and there 
was no pretty household diminutive. Living in slav- 
ery times, her progenitor had been called Miss 'Reely; 
and growing up into a dignified young woman, the full 
name did seem to fit Miss Aurelia Sherburne. 

But the dainty little daughter of Tessy and Leonard 
Beaumanoir was not likely ever to have the word 
dignity applied to her. She had inherited her mother's 
grace and finish and exquisite proportions, and the 
name of Princess clung to her as a remembrance of 
childhood. 

The four girls were nearly of an age. Pearl Amory, 
Violet Osborne, and Ray Stanwood had each to go 
back to the grandmother for Sherburne blood. But 
at school they made a charming clan. Some of the 
girls said they had only one mind btt^eetv \.\\rav 2^% 
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a SHERBURNE GIRLS. 

but it was never definitely settled whose mind it was, 
for composite pictures and qualities were beginning to 
be much talked about. 

Mrs. Drayton, the lovely Aunt Millicent of the 
clan, had chosen Kingsley Hall for Ray Stanwood, as 
her grandmother was to be away for a whole year. 
Mrs. Drayton thought Ray needed more self-reliance. 
She had a sweet, joyous, yielding sort of nature; and 
Grandmamma Stanwood's indulgence would have 
spoiled most children. The little girl had come to her 
in a sad, motherless fashion, and her sympathy for her 
son's unfortunate marriage had made her more tender 
toward the child. 

Kay's father was to go abroad for part of the year, 
and the house was to be rented. Mrs. Drayton would 
gladly have added Ray to her own household, but she 
believed this plan the best The other mothers had 
discussed it, and it ended by the four girls being 
together for a delightful, studious, happy year. It 
was a kind of home school, not a young woman's col- 
lege. And now the year was ending, the graduating 
class were busy as bees, and kept largely to them- 
selves. The Juniors did the same, and, as most of 
them were well up for examination, they allowed 
themselves a few indulgences. 

The clan had one of the large dormitories. There 
were four narrow white beds in it, with spaces between; 
two beautiful large windows; some low chairs, some 
box stools wherein boots and slippers were kept; two 
sets of bamboo shelves, hung with silkoline curtains, 
containing books and various paraphernalia, and a 
small table for each girU Of course they had kept 
adding ornamental articles, until the place was really 
a bower of beautv. 
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FOUR GIRLS. 3 

Mrs. St. John had thought it rather a risk at first, 
but the girls had agreed excellently; and being mostly 
in the same classes, their interests had proved 
identical. 

Gertie Maurice was sitting on the foot of Violet's 
bed, hugging her knees and rocking to and fro. 

"I never did hear the beat of it," she declared em- 
phatically. "You are the queerest lot! There's 
something new coming out about you all the time. 
Are you millionaires in disguise? Oh, my! you may 
be Standard Oil people, and that is why the wheels of 
fate run so smoothly. A whole island! " 

Violet Osborne was brushing out her beautiful light 
hair to make it fluffy. In the classrooms you were 
expected to be simplicity itself; but in the even- 
ing society had claims, and you could beautify and 
adorn. 

" The island isn't mine. Talk to Princess." 

Princess had the letter in her hand. It was from 
Uncle Con, who was a queer, delightful, merry old 
bachelor who had been all over the v/orld and known 
almost every condition of life, was pre-eminently a 
journalist, and had written some entertaining books of 
travel. For seven years he had hardly seen his native 
land, and now he declared he had come home for good. 
He insisted that his young affections had been blighted 
and he was but a wreck. A rather handsome wreck at 
seven and thirty, fully six feet and turning the scale 
at two hundred, but in very sentimental moods he 
quoted Mr. Augustus Moddle to Mrs. Todgers : 

" That the sun had set upon him, that the billows 
had rolled over him, that the Car of Juggernaut had 
crushed him, and that the deadly upas tree of Java had 
blighted him." 
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Dr. Carew was greatly amused at the pretense, since 
Mrs. Carew was the supposed heroine. 

"You are so mixed up, you know," began Miss 
Maurice, "that when you want me to escape blunders 
you must bring out your family tree. But a whole 
island has such a magnificent sound. Is there a title 
to go with it? " 

" Oh, you un-American! " 

"It is said we dearly love a lord; I should love a 
prince. There are several small islands in the Medi- 
terranean with which there goes a title " 

"And you just ready to graduate! Oh, Gertie!" 
laughed Violet Osborne. 

"An island accompanied by a title, Miss Elegance. 
We are not standing on marks now, hardly good 
behavior, or I should not be indulging in this horribly 
reprehensible habit. It is always connected in my 
mind with geometry and diabolical curves," and she 
swayed more vigorously than before. 

" Or the two men with a saw, the machine toy." 

" If there only was a man! But he would be pulling 
away all the time. I want mine to pull with me. 
And this island, now — is it one of the Thousand Isles 
or the Isles of Greece, 

44 • Where burning Sappho loved and sung' ? " 

" Neither. It is on the coast of Maine." 
" So is Bar Harbor. I am afraid I shall never aspire 
to that. Well— and your uncle has bought an island? 
Whose uncle ? Let me get this straight in my mind. 
I may want to talk about ' People Whom I Have Met,' 
and refer to Sherburne House and the island off the 
coast of Maine owned by the uncle of one of my 
schoolmates." 
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"He doesn't own the whole island. He has bought 
part of it and an old hotel someone built years ago. 
And he wants to take us all there this summer/' 
explained Princess. 

" The great question remains unanswered. Whose 
uncle? " 

"He is mamma's brother, but the Sherburnes and 
theMurrays have always been together, and Uncle Con 
is uncle to all the girls," replied Princess. 

There are women who are aunts and grandmothers 
to a wide circle outside of kin. Con Murray insisted 
that the only thing that could partly compensate for 
his early loss and sorrow and bachelor life was being 
uncle to all the Sherburne host in its numerous rami- 
fications. For, in a way, he had grown up with the 
mothers and fathers, and was entitled to the profbund 
respect of the children. 

" Oh, dear! Think of it! I shall be like Mrs. Gum- 
midge — ' A poor lone, lorn creetur.' " Gertie Maurice 
dropped her chin on her knees, almost making a hoop 
of her lithe body. "My father was an only child. 
My mother has one elderly maiden sister, who has 
nerves enough to stock a whole colony. And father 
has one step-aunt, who makes everybody's life a burden, 
radiating a most pervasive atmosphere of discomfort. 
Yet I have her to thank for these blessed two years. 
Unfortunately, our great expectations will turn out 
worse than those of Dickens' poor hero Pip. For there 
are not any, except in other people's imaginations. 
Her income is an annuity and dies with her, and she 
despises poor father because he has not been a success 
in life, and hates girls on general principles. And 
there are five Maurice girls — think of it and shudder! 
I am the oldest — nineteen. Oh, girls, you c&w wttx 
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tell what this year and knowing you have been to me. 
It is so good to see people happy and prosperous and 
loving and just overflowing with virtues. You haven't 
quarreled a bit the whole year. You have all the good 
things of life, and you are not set up above ordinary 
people." 

Princess gave a soft little laugh. 

"Of course I am ever so much older and wiser; 
but it is a delight to run in here, all the same. Give 
me a good deal of credit for not envying you, though 
I am afraid I have coveted. Consider what it would 
be to me to have any of your gifts — Violet Osborne's 
genius for art, Princess Beaumanoir's voice; and if I 
had Pearl Amory's beauty I would marry a rich man. 
Instead I must go to school teaching, which I do hate; 
but then I am fitted for it, and there are four other 
girls waiting their turn. And to think of your splendid 
summer on an island off the coast of Maine, and an 
uncle who is playing the fairy prince! Girls, the good 
gifts of this world are unequally divided ; and it takes 
a great deal of fortitude to endure it." 

Gertie Maurice slipped down off the bed. She was 
a tall, slim girl, looking younger than her nineteen 
years. The ringing of the dressing bell had inter- 
rupted the colloquy. Every girl was expected to pay 
especial attention to the dinner hour. 

" I'm coming back this evening to hear further 
about this enchanted island and this dear, delightful 
uncle — a girl without an uncle to her name." 

But the laugh was gay as she floated away. She was 
not an especially pretty girl, nor noticeably plain. She 
had a slim, rather unformed figure and a grace of 
motion that would make up for many other lacks. 

" It is just delightful, isn't it? " began Princess. But 
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she laid down her letter and began to unfasten her 
cambric shirt-waist. Violet's hair looked ravishing. 
No matter what she wore, — but it was oftener white 
than anything else, — her beautiful hair crowned her. 
Pearl arranged her abundant golden crop in a Greek 
coil. Violet's was an indescribable tint between flaxen 
and gold, and full of stray curling ends. 

" It is splendid the way Uncle Con takes in every- 
body," exclaimed Violet; "only equaled," laughing 
with musical softness, "by the munificent manner in 
which you let him out to everybody. You are a very 
generous girl, Princess." 

" Uncle Con is plenty big enough to go round. And 
then, I have papa and hosts of relations. Think, girls, 
what it would be not to have one cousin! I'm sorry 
for Gertie Maurice." 

" But four sisters! " said Pearl. 

"I think they are not very fond of each other. 
And Gertie always says * Poor father!' in such a tone." 

"I am sorry for her," said Princess. "I think she 
has never had any real good times in her life. Some- 
how I did not quite like her at first, and now I feel as 
if I would be glad to know her better and — and do 
something for her." 

"Oh, Mistress Missionary," exclaimed Violet with a 
shake of her head. Then her eyes fell upon Ray. 

"Why so pensive and indifferent to the calls of con- 
ventionalism, Ray? " she continued in a stilted tone, 
at which the others laughed. 

Ray sprang up with rising color, and opened her 
closet-door. Her face was hot with a feeling that 
she knew was not quite just or right, yet there was 
with it a sense of injustice or lack of some approval 
she believed she ought to have. She had com* Va \Jn& 
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sensitive years, and indulged in a sort of fitful reserve 
that she felt was womanly; then dropped into her old 
moods of frankness, which savored a little of incau- 
tiousness. She was beginning, too, with the great 
questions of life, the importunate askings for truth, the 
shrinkings and contradictions and irresolutions, and the 
intense desire for appreciation when anything was well 
done. For could not one tell even about one's self? 

She emerged from the closet with her blue lawn frock, 
for the evening was likely to be warm. In the winter 
a girl had said to her : 

" Blue is the one idea of blondes. You're not very 
blondy, but you seem to believe devoutly in blue." 

Yes, her winter suit had been blue. Frock, coat, 
and hat — navy blue. There were her checked blue- 
and-white silk and her storm serge. And here were 
her blue lawn and blue-and-white cambric. Grand- 
mamma thought she looked well in blue, and it was her 
father's favorite color. Just now she disliked it, and 
when she had it on was half minded to change it for 
white. 

" Come, hurry," said Violet. " That's the loveliest 
blue lawn I ever saw. It (has the shimmer of silk. 
Just wear the lace tucker with it. You look like a big 
little girl, sweet as a — well, I must say rose, because I 
can't recall any sweet blue flower." 

The dinner bell rang. 

Dinner was the state meal at Kingsley Hall. They 
were young ladies in society then, ceremonious. 
There were a French table and a German table, a 
Mam'selle and a Fraulein, and school-work was alto- 
gether tabooed. 

Gertrude Maurice was at the French table, and so 
was Violet Osborne. Gertrude had been a good 
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student, though she often admitted that study was 
extremely irksome. But she had been sent here to 
study, and it did open a door of escape from a distasteful 
home. There had been two years of luxurious living, 
since for nine months of the year she really had to take 
no thought of the morrow. She enjoyed the utter 
unconcern. But in about a fortnight the real work of 
life would begin. 

Ray Stanwood was so intent upon watching her that 
she missed the comment her companion made. Ger- 
trude's remark half an hour ago still rankled. Her 
three cousins had something to envy, and she had not. 
Beauty, genius, and a voice! She had never realized 
before how hard it was to be just medium; indeed, she 
had never indulged in much self-contemplation until 
this last six months. 

For she had always been first in her small circle. 
To grandmamma she had come as a gift of God in the 
place of a .little girl lost long before. To her father 
she was very dear, as something saved out of a wreck. 
Grandpapa was very fond of girls, and never tired of 
telling over the Christmas spent at Sherburne House 
after the advent of Lyndell Sherburne. Then Uncle 
Winthrop paid her quite a flattering attention, taking 
her out and buying her gloves and books and bonbons. 
To be sure, Uncle Floyd had some babies; she was 
not the only granddaughter any more; but she would 
be grown up and married before they could in any 
sense be rivals. She had been first and best for fifteen 
years; she had even been pretty to everybody. All 
the aunts and cousins had loved her. 

It was so different at school. There were some 
beautiful girls, some plain ones, many that were in 
the same grade as herself. She had a clear pink-and- 
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white skin; blue-gray eyes, rather merry when she 
smiled, and attractive when they glanced up full of 
interest. Bright chestnut hair that could never be 
mistaken for Titian red, with some large waves in 
it that made a sort of sunset sea in the reflexes and 
when she moved seemed all of a quiver. Her features 
were clear-cut — a little large, perhaps. She was me- 
dium height, and neither stout nor thin. 

Miss Van der Zee said she was the kind of girl to 
have a contralto voice, yet it was only an ordinary 
soprano. She painted flowers very well, but her land- 
scapes had a little stiffness and her clouds never blew 
about. However, she could paint Christmas and birth- 
day gifts, and embroider, and was quite up to the 
average. Grandmamma was not anxious to have her 
go to college or choose a profession. When she made a 
little stay at the Carews' she was quite infected with an 
enthusiasm for medicine. She once talked to Auntie 
Dell about it. 

"There will be plenty of time for you to decide 
when you are eighteen or twenty," said Mrs. Carew. 
" I do not think any girl ought to take up so serious a 
profession unless her heart and soul are in it and she 
has an honest, earnest longing. Young girls always 
have spasms of being of great service to the world. 
But, you know, it was the man who was found faith- 
ful in one thing to whom came the many things from 
the Master's hand." 

Lyndell Carew's experience had been wide and 
varied. She could sympathize with the girl who had no 
especial inspiration— only vague dreams, that are the 
morning mist of girlhood, the rosy lights in the east 
that signify the coming of day; yet one cannot always 
predict from them what manner of day it shall be. 
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And with two conscientious doctors at her right hand, 
she had come to understand and appreciate the seri- 
ousness of such a profession. It quite shocked her to 
hear young girls talk of it so flippantly, as if a life 
work was to be undertaken like a summer day excur- 
sion in botany or geology. 

It had not been a strictly happy year to Ray Stan- 
wood. Her father was to be sent abroad on some 
governmental business, and her grandparents had 
talked a long while about going out to California. 
Mrs. Bevis Osborne had been on east and settled the 
school matter for her eldest daughter Violet, and in- 
sisted on taking the Stanwoods home with her. Archie 
did not want his father to have the care of the house 
while he was absent, for Major Stanwood's life, as 
well as his health, was very uncertain. And he had a 
feeling that Ray ought to have some discipline dif- 
erent from a grandmother's doting love. 

At first Major Stanwood had improved wonderfully. 
The vivifying air brought the elixir of lost youth. 
After the holidays he drooped a little, and suddenly 
one afternoon he "fell on sleep " with so gentle a call 
no one heard it. A good husband and father, a good 
citizen and soldier, he had finished his earthly march 
and entered the country beyond. 

"I had small hope of his ever coming back," said 
Bertram Carew. "But heaven was as near there as 
any other place. He has left as a legacy to the 
world a brave and honorable example and three fine 
sons. I shall be satisfied to have ours reach as satis- 
factory manhood." 

Mrs. Stanwood was quite prostrated. Her years of 
devotion told upon her suddenly. But she was in 
kindly hands, for Violet Osborne was like a daughter 
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to her, and the household of Gifford Lepage, with its 
entertaining little ones, was a source of consoling 
interest. 

Ray could hardly make it seem real. She was en- 
grossed with her studies, for she found now that her 
education had been on rather desultory lines. Then 
she could not help thinking of them both, in the beauti- 
ful home that from ranch beginnings had grown to be 
a settlement with a town name and a railroad station. 
Auntie Dell had often described her visit at the time 
the Osbornes were patriarchal, with flocks and herds 
and crops and almost tents. She could not think 
grandpapa had gone away for ever. They would come 
home next summer as they had planned. 

It was odd, but when exercises went wrong, lessons 
were difficult, and girls teasing or uncomfortable, she 
always felt as if she had a great sorrow that weighed 
her down, and the death seemed a very real thing at 
such moments. But there were delightful letters from 
her father, and occasionally Auntie Dell found time to 
write to her. The correspondence of Princess was a 
great enjoyment to the quartette. Everything came 
to Princess Beaumanoir; she never needed to go out 
to look for friends or for interests. Edward wrote 
her letters from a German university; her father and 
mother and the children, from home — and such letters 
as they were ! Then she had so many Murray aunts 
and cousins in New York; and Nora Mallory, the 
cousin who had been married when they were all such 
little girls, and who seemed — well, not old, for she had 
such a pretty, round, laughing face and the freshest 
sort of a complexion, and was full of fun, always giving 
them the best of times when they were at her house, 
and seeming just like a girl with them, though she had 
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two babies. Sometimes she included them all in one 
letter, and then she began,' 'Dear Sherburne Clan," 
but Princess always became individualized before the 
epistle ended. 

But Uncle Con was the most delightful of all. He 
was always planning splendid things. He had come 
early in March and taken Mrs. St. John and the four 
girls to hear a celebrated pianist in a neighboring 
city; and for weeks most of the girls envied them. 
He was own uncle to Princess only; but that did not 
matter. He was going to stay at home now — unless 
a new continent should be discovered — and keep 
bachelor's hall, or have the girls keep house for 
him. For he said "he couldn't get along without 
girls, and there would have to be a good many to 
make up for the years when in deserts and forests and 
jungles he could find no accommodation for them." 

A bevy of girls thronged the wide piazza and the 
lawn. Some walked girl-fashion, with their arms 
about each other's waists; some linked arms; several 
were dignified and reserved, and held up their gowns 
.with a dainty touch lest the graveled walk should soil 
them. 

Princess held out her hand to Violet and beckoned 
the other two girls. Pearl came with a pretty kind of 
glide. Ray studied them. She felt hopelessly com- 
monplace. 

"Girls, I skipped a page in my letter," began 
Princess. " Let us sit here on this settee and go 
over it. again. Uncle Con can think of the most mag- 
nificent things! See here: 'Now, I'm going to pro- 
pose something, and rely on your judgment; you four 
girls ought to be able to collect a good deal in a 
lump, although good judgment is a scarce article, I 
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admit. Perhaps kindliness or interest or sympathy 
may fill up the chinks where the bits of good judg- 
ment do not quite meet. Are there any girls you 
would like to invite for a fortnight or so, girls who are 
likely to have little amusement or recreation? There 
will not be much for real society young women, so it 
must be girls who can have a good time with each 
other, who can be gay hopping around on one foot 
instead of at a grand hotel function, and who can be 
content with simple pleasures. If so, ask two or 
three or half a dozen to join you, singly or in a party. 
The house will be large enough to hold them all.' " 

"That is generous. But I shouldn't know who to 
choose," declared Pearl. "And we couldn't tell who 
needs a vacation " 

"The girls who have planned to go to Newport 
and Narragansett Pier and up the St. Lawrence and 
everywhere have their summers laid out. There is 
Kitty Saxon, for one; she has no summer plans. I 
heard her say she should stay at home and economize, 
for school costs so much. Her brother is giving her 
an education here because her mother insisted on 
it; and she feels that the city high school would have 
answered. And she hasn't been scarcely anywhere. 
She thinks it wonderful that I have seen most of the 
large cities between here and San Francisco." 

"That is one good choice, Violet," said Princess. 
" Pearl, make a suggestion." 

"There is a rather delicate side to it," returned 
Pearl with a touch of hesitation. "We shouldn't 
want to ask anyone with whom we would be unwilling 
to keep up an acquaintance or that our mothers might 
not quite approve " 

"But a fortnight's visit to an island that is not a 
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real home does not commit us to a lifelong friend- 
ship/' said Princess. "And it is to be supposed the 
girls here are of the class we might recognize any- 
where. Then, you see, most of our mothers are to be 
there. And I would trust Uncle Con to settle any 
little inadvertence or inexperience on our part." 

"It is rather given into your hands, Princess/' de- 
clared Violet. 

"Well — we will make out a list of eligibles, but not 
invite them until later on. And we need not be in a 
real hurry, for there is a whole fortnight. But I 
wanted you to know and to consider. I'd like to 
choose Miss Maurice. I can understand what Uncle 
Con means. It is for comfort and rest and pleasure, 
not fashionable enjoyment. Gertie Maurice certainly 
is not filled to the brim with pleasurable engagements. 
She is older, but she always seems as young as any 
of us. I think she is sorry to have the separation 
come." 

" But did you ever notice how very little she says 
about herself, her real position or whatever you may 
call it? — how they live, what her father does, what 
her mother is like ; and she expects to teach " 

" Mrs. St. John knows all about her, certainly. She 
has a splendid way of sustaining Gertie so that no one 
shall offer her any slight. And Gertie is at the head 
of so many classes. She is a fine scholar. Until the 
last few weeks I never heard her make a reference as 
to future plans or circumstances. But I have felt all 
the time there were pinches and sacrifices. She talks 
a good deal about one self and is very reserved about 
the other. I am interested in her." 

" Who is it you are not interested in, Princess? I 
have heard that about nearly every girl who had airj 
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difficulty to get along. Are you going to take up the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, figuratively speaking, 
all your life, that you are beginhing so young? " 

" Princess, I am afraid you will want to go off as a 
missionary some day and charm the heathen by your 
lovely voice," subjoined Pearl with a laugh. 

" Ray, what is the matter? You don't say a word." 
Princess fell back a step or two and slipped her arm 
around Ray's waist. She was smaller as well as 
younger, though she always seemed more experi- 
enced, and generally took the lead in projects and 
plans. 

"I do not know that I have anything to propose," 
and Ray Stanwood's voice was so grave that it was 
almost cold. 

" Not even a single girl? Ray, it's queer, but you 
have not made a bosom friend nor been foolishly 
enthusiastic — nor disappointed, nor deceived. Have 
you more sense than the rest of us? " 

"Just think how I was taken with that Marietta 
Holland," exclaimed Violet with an amused accent of 
retrospection in her tone. "Why, by Christmas I 
was quite in love with her, and she was borrowing 
nearly everything I had. Auntie Dell told me about 
a schoolmate she had, that opened the eyes of my 
mind." 

"Oh, has your mind eyes?" 

"Yes. They need to look through the glasses of 
experience. Mamma always insisted that I was taken 
too quickly with people. But, you see, I had known 
so few girls. Latterly I have liked Gertie Maurice a 
good deal and felt sorry it was her last year. One day 
she said she didn't believe she would ever have as 
happy a year again in her whole life. I wish I could 
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give her some of my genius. I do suppose it is 
genius! She can't paint a cluster of flowers decently! " 

Ray thought there were people nearer home who 
might like to share the genius. Uncle Amory had 
asked for a year of Violet when she was through with 
school. He thought her talent ought not be wasted, 
as she gave promise of artistic genius. 

Girls walking down the piazza paused and spoke, 
and chaffed a little, or said "Only two weeks 
more" and "Have you any summer plans?" The 
girls out on the lawn said, as they had dozens of times 
before: "I suppose that Sherburne Clan will stick 
together in just the same fashion next year. I never 
knew relations could agree so well." 

"But they are not sisters," laughed someone. 
" My sister and I do not think alike any more than a 
Chinese and an Italian might. And they have all come 
from different places. But I should suspect they 
would sometimes feel jealous of Pearl Amory's beauty." 

"Well, Miss Osborne might be considered a beauty 
'were t'other away.' But I would rather have Miss 
Beaumanoir's voice than all the beauty in the world. 
I should have a first-class opera training and the 
world at my feet. And she moves about serenely, and 
studies as hard as if she was training for a teacher." 

There were girls who did not especially envy them, 
girls who had a good deal of self-complacency and 
others striving to be content with what God had 
bestowed upon them. 



CHAPTER IL 

PARTING OP THE WAYS. 

^PHERE was a whirl like a gust of wind through the 
* shrubbery, and the whole group seemed encircled 
by two arms. 

" I had to go over an exercise, and at the dinner 
table the very idea that I wanted came to me. I knew 
the freshness would evaporate if I tried to save it up 
until a convenient season, which means the time you 
must do a thing. So I went about it at once. But I 
am dying to hear about the island. The coast of 
Maine is a big place, with all manner of bays and 
points and islands. There's that splendid Mount 
Desert, the fairy land of long purses " 

" I think Uncle Con's purse would never be long 
enough to buy that," laughed Princess. "And it 
would take years and years to get round it unless you 
took a flying trip. It is — well, I do not know just 
where, but in a group of islands farther west, and was 
at one time called Melchias, then Robin's Point, then 
a club gave it a new name; but they, the club or asso- 
ciation, came to grief; and my uncle goes back to the 
second name on account of a curious reddish rock that 
juts up and out and makes a point. I think it a 
pretty name. The rock and the big house and acres 
of ground are his. There is another hotel, and then a 
settlement of people who stay there all the year 
round. They call their part Melchias, and Uncle Con 

it 
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says they are a study. I like queer new things and 
people. And there are so many of us, we couldn't get 
lonesome." 

"That's very explicit. And, oh, the pleasure of 
having lots of relations, some of them with moderately 
long purses ! But when yours is about the depth of one 
silver dollar — well, you can't buy islands or hotels. 
And just think of the sails, the ships going by, the 
places to visit, the great ocean dotted with islands, and 
the outlook over to Europe ! I do envy you. I am as 
brave as George Washington, and cannot tell a lie 
in this instance." 

Princess wanted to give her an invitation then and 
there, but Violet's suggestion had made her a little 
cautious. There were other brave things she liked 
about Gertie Maurice. 

" I wonder if any of you would write to me," Miss 
Maurice went on, after a pause. " I should like to 
hear about this wonderful place, and your uncle, and 
ever so many other uncles and aunts. I'm sorry to 
go away from Kingsley Hall, though I did not want to 
come here a bit; and last year I never allowed myself 
an intimacy with any girl. It was right hard when 
you had been used to discussing everything with girls 
— ways and means generally. And the saddest thing 
about it is that we are not likely ever to see each 
other. But it will be almost like a summering to think 
of you there; and if you will write to me — say, one 
letter apiece, then I shall see it through four different 
pairs of eyes." 

"I'll promise for one," exclaimed Princess. 

"And I will paint you the prettiest bit I can find," 
said Violet Osborne. " When I am home in California 
you can have it to remember me by." 
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14 I couldn't forget you four girls. I don't know as 
I should ever be able to get you apart. There is no 
word of gratitude deep enough or broad enough to 
thank you for the proffer. Will you, really? " in a 
half-apprehensive tone. 

" Indeed I will," exclaimed a chorus. 

"We can all join in this — have our heads photo- 
graphed on one of those broad cards and send it to 
you. And I will write my letter," said Pearl. 

"And you too, Miss Stanwood. Four letters to 
anticipate, four faces to smile at when I do not feel a 
bit gay, but must smile, as you have to in this life — on 
occasions when you would about as soon cry. I 
didn't think so many delightful things could happen to 
me in one day." 

Princess had an odd, tender feeling, as if the tears 
were almost in her eyes. Gertie Maurice had the name 
of being a most unsentimental girl. She really had 
made no intimate friends. But it seemed as if one 
might be very warm friends with her. 

Someone called to Pearl, and she leaned over the 
balcony rail to answer. 

" Let us take a little stroll around. It will soon be 
time for lessons — examination papers. You are care 
free now, but it will be your turn next year." 

They walked to the steps and then down the hard 
graveled path. Other girls joined them, and they 
were divided up and made to go around, as they were 
all favorites. The early summer evening was fine and 
fragrant, and the regulations were a little relaxed. 
At least, those girls who had no important work on 
hand were not required to hurry indoors. Some, 
indeed, had books and pencils with them. 

There was a good deal of chatter. Two of the 
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graduates were to be married soon after their return 
home. Four were to go to Germany with the Frau- 
lein to devote themselves to music. One girl was to 
study medicine, one was to take a course of higher 
mathematics for a teacher. The others were mostly 
daughters of well-to-do parents and were counting on 
the gayeties of society for a season at least. 

Kingsley Hall was rather exclusive, and never 
exceeded a fixed number of pupils. They were all 
young ladies, and the standard of admittance was 
high, though it did not depend at all on one's social 
position, so far as wealth was concerned. Old Madam 
Kingsley had lost her only daughter and then devoted 
her wealth to certain plans that she had long cherished 
in the purpose of girls' education. There were five 
scholarships, but it was never known who held them, 
lest it might be construed to mean charity. Mrs. St. 
John, a widowed niece of the old madam, had taken 
her place some years before the elder woman's death. 

The next fortnight was very engrossing and full of 
plans and confidences. To be sure, these girls in the 
Junior class were not expected to be in everything; 
though Princess Beaumanoir had been asked to sing 
a solo. But there was a merry chatter every day, 
most of all as to what they were to do. It came out 
that the Sherburne Clan were to go to Robin's Point 
with a family party. 

Miss Hildreth knew ever so much about it. One of 
her cousins had belonged to the Naumekeag Club, but 
they had found the place too dull and gone up to 
Mount Desert; and they, the Hildreths, would be at 
North Haven for a month and then go on to Bar 
Harbor. 

The Hall was all astir early in the morning of the 
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great day. Several of the mothers and sisters of 
the graduates had come in town the day before, and 
others would be on the nine-o'clock train. The pretty 
chapel, just a block distant, was decorated with flowers, 
and sweet with rose and honeysuckle; and the audience 
began to gather as soon as the doors were opened. It 
was the great gala occasion of the town. And the 
pretty procession walking up the aisle always met with 
a half-repressed breath of admiration. 

The Sherburne mothers and aunts had been so busy 
getting their families ready and starting on the journey 
that it had not been possible for them to attend; and 
as three sturdy escorts were provided, and their own 
girls were not going to graduate, it did not so much 
matter. 

For there were Mr. Con Murray, who looked capable 
of taking care of a whole regiment of girls; Ray's uncle 
Winthrop Stan wood — and she was very proud of having 
a whole uncle to herself; and Mr. Adrian Mallory, who 
had married their cousin Nora— and when they saw her 
with her two babies and recalled how they had all been 
"maids" in the old Virginian church and had a 
wedding feast by themselves at Sherburne House, it 
seemed as if it must have been ages ago. And it was 
positively funny to think of Aunt Millicent being 
grandmamma, while her own little Hope and Carew 
were still so young. 

There was some very fine music and singing; there 
were a brilliant piano duet — piano and violin — and 
Miss Beaumanoir's beautiful song, that was like the 
carol of a bird. An original poem, papers not too 
long, diplomas tied with blue satin ribbons, a brief 
address from the elderly clergyman — and then all was 
a pretty flutter of confusion and congratulation. 
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Fathers did not so often come to this great event 
in their daughters' lives. There were mothers and 
sisters and aunts. So the Sherburne Clan were quite 
noticeable as they stood in the hall with their three 
fine-looking attendants. 

"They always do have the best of everything," 
declared some dissatisfied girl. 

They were not a bit exclusive, however. And even 
the young lady graduates were delighted to be intro- 
duced. Miss Hildreth told Mr. Murray that her cousin 
Ward Garrison had belonged to the Naumekeag Club 
and knew all about Melchias Island. 

"And I am acquainted with Ward Garrison, so we 
must be friends at once, Miss Hildreth. If you are 
anywhere about can you not join the girls at Robin's 
Point? I'll write to Garrison." 

"She is going to be at North Haven," said 
Violet. 

"Oh, then, we will find you; or you must find us. 
I am responsible for a summer's pleasuring, and I 
should not like these girls to vote me an old bore 
before the season was over." 

He did not look old for his seven and thirty years; 
and with those eyes brimful of humor and twinkle, and 
the mouth that smiled so easily under the narrow line 
of sunburned mustache that just escaped being red, 
and the curly, short-cropped, chestnut-tinted hair, 
he looked too merry ever to bore anyone. 

Miss Maurice had gone straight to her room to do 
a last few things before luncheon, which was a kind of 
reception as well. She had no relations to wish her 
joy and success, and she had half a mind to take off 
her white gown that had cost her many hours' labor 
and discouragement, but which really looked very well, 
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and put on her traveling suit, so as to be ready to 
start. Her train went at two. 

No; it would not* be respectful to Mrs. St John, 
who in many ways had been kind and thoughtful. But 
all her good times had come to an end. She must 
be thinking and worrying about what she could do. 
Mrs. St. John had said she might hear of something 
for her. Nine or ten of those dismal weeks at home! 

They were just going in to luncheon. There was 
Princess Beaumanoir and — yes, that must be her 
uncle. Mrs. St. John had really given them the seats 
of honor. All the graduates were ranged in a row 
as they stood in the class, the first five with even 
honors. Was her place filled? Someone looked at 
the card and beckoned her. 

" There is a little mistake." Eleanor Hildreth rose 
and went down to her. It would have been awkward 
making the line move, and Miss Hildreth did not mind. 
Miss Maurice thought she ought not have minded, and 
she wished now that she had found some excuse and 
waited, so as to be late. 

" The girl just sitting down, Uncle Con. I was al- 
most afraid she wasn't coming. That is Miss Maurice, 
and I want you to be introduced presently," said Prin- 
cess in a dainty whisper. 

There was a number of guests, and in a moment a 
good deal of bright chattering. 

Uncle Con had asked as they were walking out to 
the dining room: "Have you chosen your guests?" 
and Princess had returned mirthfully: "I shall have 
to choose them 0//, I am afraid. The girls won't take 
the responsibility." 

"How about Miss Hildreth? I dare say Garrison 
will be over " 
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" There is a girl among the Juniors — think, we shall 
all be Seniors next year: young ladies — that I would 
like to ask. She lives on a farm with grandparents 
who are old, and two bachelor uncles, and there are no 
girls or women to be companionable; and there is an- 
other girl I am interested in " 

Just then had come the little confusion at the other 
end of the table, and Princess had directed her uncle's 
attention to Miss Maurice. 

" That's a pretty fair beginning. Who else? I shall 
not have as good chance presently to look around. 
Why, I thought when girls went to school they fell in 
love in a headlong, wholesale fashion." 

" But I want the other girls to choose. There is 
someone Violet likes a good deal. Pearl has a Wash- 
ington friend " 

"I draw the line at style and fashion. I want a 
good time myself, with plenty of girls to wait on me. 
I'm going to be a Grand Mogul. You see, I know just 
how it is done." 

Princess smiled with a wise little nod. He had seen 
Grand Moguls and African potentates and East Indian 
maharajahs; so, no doubt, he did know about being 
wrapped in luxury and fanned with scented feathers. 

" But Pearl suggested — there are one or two points 
we ought to consult you about " 

Mr. Con Murray soon found he could not keep up a 
running conversation with his niece. Some of the 
guests knew about him, and had read his bright books 
of travel and adventure; and Mrs. St. John was really 
proud of such a distinguished patron. Indeed, the 
three gentlemen were quite an addition to her lunch- 
eon. While Mr. Murray objected to being shown off, 
he was very ready to make himself agreeable. 
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"What a happy crowd they arc!" Gertie Maurice 
was thinking. "To have people you can be really 
proud of — men folk at that — and not a care about the 
future. Well, there have been two comfortable years 
or parts of years; and when one is born to discom- 
forts — troubles, the Bible has it — one must look about 
for a way of escape, or bear them." 

No one happened to say a word to her. The first 
four girls were talking to lawyer Kendrick, who was 
at Mrs. St. John's right, and the second girl was his 
cousin. Carrie Piatt sat next to her, and she had 
never cordially liked Carrie, who was talking about 
Saratoga to Mildred Hart. Carrie was another girl 
who had nearly everything she wanted, except that she 
had tried strenuously to come up to the honor marks 
and failed. Miss Maurice was a nobody. She never 
talked about her family or her relatives, and dressed 
in a very plain fashion. 

Gertie swallowed in a desperate manner. Every 
mouthful seemed to choke her. She wished more than 
ever she had not come down. Would anyone have 
missed her? She had not made one dear or intimate 
friend. And her mother had said last September: 

" Do try and make some friends, Gertrude, who 
will be of service to you and invite you to their homes 
next summer. You will be accomplished enough to 
marry well; and if the eldest marries off soon, the oth- 
ers are sure to follow. You could do a good deal for 
your sisters if you had a nice home." 

No one had invited her — perhaps it was because she 
had been sharp and held aloof, although by spells she 
was full of fun. No one had said, as girls do some- 
times, " Oh, I just wish my brother could see you! " 
No one had taken a violent fancy to her at church, and 
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nothing had really happened to her, except that she 
had studied hard and achieved a good education, and 
taken a very great liking to the Sherburne Clan, so 
much so that she was quite her natural self with them — 
one self. She seemed to have so many selves. 

Oh, Mr. Murray had been called upon for a speech, 
and that roused Gertrude from her mood of introspec- 
tion. What a fine looking man he was, strong, sincere; 
and his voice had a rich cadence. Little Princess Beau- 
manoir's eyes were shiningwith delight. Her own had 
just dropped a tear on her white muslin gown, which 
was the regulation dress at Kingsley Hall; but Miss 
Piatt's was an elegant Persian lawn that looked like 
silk made of cobwebs. 

The first part of the bright, fascinating speech was 
to the graduates, who were charmed — or should have 
been. To those who would hold this post of honor 
next year a few words of earnest encouragement were 
given. 

Lawyer Kendrick followed in a brief, well-chosen 
three-minute talk. Then Mrs. St. John gave the 
signal, and there was a general movement. 

Gertie looked at her small silver watch. Several of 
the girls were to go with that train. She had to inter- 
sect with another road. She was very glad she had 
expressed her thanks and obligations to everyone in 
the morning. Mrs. St. John had said she would write 
as soon as she heard of anything. As for the 
girls 

So she was flying along, when Princess Beaumanoir 
caught her hand. 

"I want you to be introduced to my uncle," she 
said. " And Ray's uncle as well, and the husband of 
a cousin — — " 



V 
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" This is my friend Miss Maurice, although she is a 
whole year in advance of me," said Princess, turning 
to uncle Con. 

They all seemed to take her in. She was very glad 
she had been an "honor" girl, and Princess* cordial 
manner went to her heart. They said nothing besides 
the ordinary, pretty conventional things men are apt 
to say to young girl graduates; but there was so much 
warmth in the tone, so much interest in the eyes. 
Mr. Winthrop Stanwood was young and good-looking. 
Mr. Mallory had a sweet sort of gravity that was like 
some of the heroes she had met in books. And Mr. 
Murray was fascinating. 

"They will never write those letters," she was say- 
ing to herself. " If these area sample of the brothers 
and cousins and fathers and mothers, there will be a 
whole summer of delight on that enchanted island, and 
they will not think of an outsider." 

"All the girls who are to go with this train " 

began Mrs. St. John. 

" Oh, I must fly. Farewell, a long farewell! I am 
so glad to have known you girls — so glad to have met 
your uncle, Princess, and many thanks for all the 
pleasure. I hope it may be returned fourfold." 

There were tears in her eyes as she slipped into her 
gray gown. Some of them fell on the white one as 
she folded it hurriedly and thrust a few of the last 
things in a box with it, and tied a stout twine around 
it. Her trunk was taken down — there was a wagon- 
load of them. She carried her box, and her gloves 
were in her hand along with her sun umbrella. She 
tripped down the back stairs. Mrs. St. John kissed 
her, for the first and last time, and she stepped into 

e stage. 
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"They will have a splendid summer. Why do some 
people have everything! " 

Winthrop Stanwood's eyes had followed her. 
"What a curiously piquant girl," he said. "As 
graceful as a willow- wand." 

"You do not think her pretty?" asserted Ray with 
a sudden jealousy. 

" She isn't pretty at first sight, but a curious com- 
bination. I think that interested me. Mallory, did 
you notice her fair hair, her dark eyebrows and lashes ; 
and a complexion rather dark, with those purplish 
eyes? According to all laws, she should have had 
some kind of brown hair. But youth is always pretty, 
Ray," smilingly. 

" I am not pretty," she said rather shortly. 

He drew her hand through his arm with an affec- 
tionate little squeeze.. 

"You are pretty, Pearl is handsome. And that tall 
dark girl over yonder, with cheeks like the heart of a 
rose, is handsome. Who is she? " 

" Oh, that is Annie Leeds. And she is only sixteen." 

" She is too mature for that. There are a good 
many pretty girls, Ray, and only a few very handsome 
ones. I am always interested in the way Pearl Amory 
carries her beauty. It never seems too good 

" * For human nature's daily food.' " 

Others were beginning to say good-by. With some 
of them it was "just till September." Those who 
were coming back left their pictures and books and 
various articles in their rooms. Mrs. St. John had a 
pleasant chat with Mr. Murray, and then it was train 
time for them. 



k 
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In New York they met Uncle James and Aunt Helen 
Murray. 

"Your mother wanted to wait, Princess, but I 
hurried her off with the four children. All the others 
are gone. It is to be a grand summering on a desolate 
island. The elders have been shopping and packing, 
and have taken work enough to last a whole year. 
Drayton and I are on the committee of literature, 
hammocks, and laziness. I ought to have made a suc- 
cessful alliteration, which proves me a lame genius 
after all." 

" But I should not like the hammocks left out/' sub- 
joined Pearl archly. 

"And you girls are to keep up the fresh, enthu- 
siastic, credulous, hopeful side. Four girls midway in 
school, midway in youth, midway — well, hardly mid- 
way in experience." 

" When do you reach that? " asked Violet with a saucy 
half-smile. "And midway in youth — is that sixteen 
or seventeen? Can youth last until one is thirty-five?" 

"I have seen very young people at forty — wisely 
young and foolishly young. And midway in experi- 
ence is when you come to sift impressions from experi- 
ence. Some people keep to impressions all their lives, 
and think they have had a great deal of experience 
because they are easily impressed." 

"But your experience is supposed to teach you what 
to avoid," said Princess, "and what to " 

"Accept, in case you have to do the same thing 
over again. But you rarely have to do the same thing 
over again under the same circumstances." 

" Then what is the good of experience? " 

"I think myself its virtues are overrated. Good 
judgment is to be preferred. Here we are beginning 
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heavy matters already. Girls, is there anything you 
want to buy. If not, we will go directly to the boat. 
If we like we can have a day or two in Boston." 

"That will be delightful. Pearl is the only one who 
has been to Boston." 

"Pearl has been everywhere." 

" No, not to California nor to Japan or China. Oh, 
there are ever so many places I have not seen. I have 
not even been to Maine nor to the Island of Melchias." 

" How do you get away?" asked Violet. 

"Well — you will have to get your passport visaed, 
of course. I don't just know who is to be first consul. 
Then — I think a steamboat touches two or three 
times a day. There are sailboats, » rowboats, cat- 
boats — every kind of craft." 

"Why — does it belong to England?" asked Princess 
innocently. 

" That's Uncle Con's nonsense. Passports will be 
permission of the elders," said Uncle Winthrop. 

"About the shopping " 

" Oh, no one wants to shop. Let us go straight to 
the boat. I am really tired," declared Violet. 

So the procession marched down to the roomy and 
delightful Sound steamer and found their staterooms 
and settled themselves, though the girls felt rather 
anxious about the trunks. But they arrived at the last 
moment, as trunks have a way of doing. 

Oh, how delightful it was to get away from the crowd 
and smells and throngs of dirty children and creak- 
ing, puffing boats and docks, and see the broad Sound 
stretching out as soon as one passed the dotting of 
islands! They had washed their hands and faces and 
put on clean collars, visited Aunt Helen's stateroom 
and renewed acquaintance with Densie, a tall girl of 
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ten named for Grandmamma Murray, and Daisy, who 
was seven. Lawrence had gone up to the island with 
the Drayton party. 

After that came supper, and then a delightful even- 
ing on deck, with a moon nearly at the full and faint 
stars that seemed to tremble in infinite depths, as if 
they were abashed by the greater radiance. There 
was the reviving fragrance of the grand old ocean that 
out here did not have to bear on its bosom the sins 
and vileness of the city. 

Uncle Con and Princess were walking up and down 
in a slow, restful fashion. So were Ray and Uncle 
Win. Now and then they smiled over at each other 
when they crossed an orbit. 

"Did you think up a lot of girls?" asked Uncle 
Con presently. "I was quite taken with them. And 
it is to be a sort of girls' frolic. You can't get into 
much mischief, I fancy." 

" Are girls alone answerable for mischief?" 

" Well — all the men will be old stagers and married, 
except me, and Winthrop Stanwood won't stay all the 
time. They may try their arts on me, and welcome. 
There was a tall, handsome, black-eyed girl " 

"Annie Leeds. She is in our class, the next year's 
Seniors. She is off to Europe. They go every year 
to some special place. This summer it is to be 
Spain." 

" She looks as if she could make big eyes." 

Princess laughed. Then she was silent so long that 
'"Uncle Con said inquiringly again, " Weil?" 

"You said — girls who were not likely to have a 

grand summering, and who were not " A small 

line of perplexity showed in the girl's forehead. 

"Who could take life. without first-class elegancies; 
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who are ready for fun, and not afraid of sun and 
wind." 

"A little question came up > Uncle Con, whether 
it was necessary to know all about girls' families, 
whether you were not committing yourself to an after 
friendship. I believe Pearl felt rather afraid. Aunt 
Violet is quite particular, you know." 

"Yes. These things appear important to women. 
Men have a good time, and let their fellowman go out 
of their orbit. Perhaps women have to be more con- 
ventional. Doesn't it seem that any girl admitted to 
Kingsley Hall, which isn't quite like a large boarding 
school, would be a proper associate, if you approved 
of her personally? " 

"That is the way I felt about it. And in the 
course of confidences most girls do talk about their 
families. So we decided to leave it to you. We all 
like Kitty Saxon. Her father was a clergyman, and 
had some trouble with his voice, and now writes in 
an insurance office. There are three boys, younger; 
and they are not rich enough to indulge in many 
luxuries. The oldest brother is educating her, and 
she did not count on going anywhere. So this would 
be delightful for her. And she is well-bred, refined." 

" She surely comes up to the mark, then." 

"I like her very much. So do the other girls. 
She never jars. Pearl, you know, has a good many 
particular ideas." 

Uncle Con had half an impulse to say that it wasn't 
Paul Amory's island nor hotel, but his own. He 
meant to devote most of his summer to the girls, 
Princess in particular. 

"And Ruth Ensign. She lives on a dreary farm 
with grandparents and two bachelor uncles. Her 
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mother left a little money when she died four years 
ago, and Ruth was to be sent to Kingsley Hall. She 
was in the preparatory class a year, has been with us 
now, and will graduate next year — when she will be 
eighteen years and six months. She doesn't know 
what to do. She is the only grandchild, and I think 
the family are very — close, saving. The old people 
are nearly eighty. Her father was one of the younger 
sons, and was past thirty when he married. All are 
dead but these two, and one is crippled with the 
rheumatism. It will be dreadfully dull for Ruth, with 
no piano. The clergyman of the little village is her 
guardian, and was some connection of her mother's. 
They are very plain people, but she loves them. 
There will be money enough to take her through 
college. But the uncles think it very wicked to 
spend it, only they could not break her mother's 
will." 

" Let us have her and give her a good time." 

"Thank you for assenting so cordially." Princess 
squeezed his hand. 

There was a long silence between them. They 
listened to the swish of the waters as the boat made 
her way through, and the melody of the piano, that 
really sounded sweeter and more suggestive out 
here. 

"Is that all?" asked Uncle Con at length. "If I 
had told Ned Sherburne to invite his friends he 
would have had a baker's dozen the very first 
day." 

" No; it isn't all. We agreed upon Ruth and Kitty. 
Any of us might have chosen them. Ray is very 
much interested in Ruth, and I have a feeling that 
Ray hasn't been real happy this year." 
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" There was the major's death, and of course she 
missed her grandmother and her father." 

" There was someone I wanted," after a pause. 

" Why not have her, then?" 

" Because I couldn't tell whether it was best. The 
talk came about her. Perhaps you remember — just 
as she was going away — a Miss Maurice " 

" Yes, I thought how near the name came to being 
Murray. And Win spoke of the unusual combination 
of hair, eyes, and complexion. She studied me while 
I was distinguishing myself in the after-luncheon 
speech. What is the matter with her? I think I was 
rather taken with her; and to an old stager like me 
there's a strong resemblance between all girls. It is 
the unlikeness I notice first." 

"She is different from most girls. She's bright 
and gay, and full of nonsense; and she said once if 
she had not come to study she would have been a 
thorn in the flesh of all the teachers, so much mis- 
chief came into her head. Some of the girls, young 
ladies, do so many really hateful little things, and 
make little flings, especially some of the richer ones. 
Uncle Con, it is a pity that money should make such 
a difference." 

"Yes, dear. Without being a girl I learned that in 
my early youth." The man gave a soft chuckle at 
a queer old remembrance. 

" There are girls you soon get to know about. I 
am afraid they are given to telling the best." 

"That is not against them if they keep to the 
truth." 

"Miss Maurice didn't tell anything but bare facts. 
She lived just out of Wilmington, in an old house her 
mother's family had lived in nearly a hundred years. 
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So, you see, she had grandfathers and grandmothers 
— and that counts for a good deal. She wore a ring 
of rubies and pearls that had been her grandmother's; 
and her mother wore three family wedding rings — one 
of Guinea gold. There are five girls, and she is the 
oldest. She was an excellent student, but she had 
a way of keeping a good deal to herself. Mrs. St. 
John knew all about her. Once in a while — Uncle 
Con, did you ever/^/ things in the air? There would 
seem to be something, and Mrs. St. John would make 
some reference or ask Miss Maurice some question 
that somehow set matters straight at once and took 
off the point of the little caviling." 

" Yes." Uncle Con gave two or three nods. 

" She really did take a fancy to us. She adores 
art, goes wild over music : you can see it in her face. 
At first it was mostly fun and nonsense, then a bit 
about lessons. She was very generous if we wanted 
any help. Then, in odd ways that left a loophole for 
you to guess at something half hidden because it was 
no one's business, but that she would rather you 
should know, there were — not exactly confidences, 
but little bits of frankness. She always says ' Poor 
father! ' as if something was amiss with him. An old 
aunt of her father's has given her these two years at 
Kingsley Hall, and she expects to teach. She is not 
real happy at home, and she seems so solitary with all 
her brightness. Perhaps it is the air of mystery 
that interests me. I wish you knew her real well. I 
did not ask her, though she almost went wild over 
your island and the good times we would have. But 
she was very careful not to beg an invitation, and 
some of the girls really did that." 

" But what hinders? " 
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" When Pearl said we did not know much about 
her, — and we do not, — I left it to talk over with you. 
We decided to write afterward " 

" Oh, Princess, do come and sing. Mrs. Kenneth is 
on board, and she begs it as a special favor," cried 
Pearl and Violet in a breath. 



\ 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BEGINNING OF A HOLIDAY. 

XARS. KENNETH was a charming invalid with a 
*** spinal weakness, who had accepted the fact that 
she must take life on trying terms, and then endeavored 
to make it delightful rather than add to her own 
unhappiness and that of her friends. The pendulum 
vibrated from much suffering to lesser suffering, 
never to complete cessation. She had one daughter, 
Margaret, three or four and twenty, who was devoted 
to her, and who was fain to put off a marriage engage- 
ment indefinitely if her mother would have consented. 
They compromised on five years, all her mother would 
accept. There were two years still remaining. 

She had met the Amorys in Washington and the 
Draytons and some of the Murrays in New York, and 
was very fond of Princess Beaumanoir. Mr. Con 
Murray said she was one of the Lord's own nobility, 
in the manner in which she evolved joy from sorrow. 
He took Princess down to the saloon at once, where 
they found Mrs. Kenneth in a reclining chair, lovely 
and refined in her soft gray silk and garniture of fine 
black lace. She was so glad to see them all. And 
the odd thing was that she was going to Mount Desert, 
psesently, for sea air. 

There was no more talk about Miss Maurice, for Mrs. 
Kenneth insisted that the girls should spend a week 
in Boston with her and Margaret, so the next morning 
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they went to a delightful private hotel. The others 
would go on to Robin's Point, so as not to cause any 
anxiety to the household there; and in a few days 
Uncle Con would return for them. Margaret's lover, 
a Mr. Phillips, met them, and thought it would be 
great amusement to take about such a party of girls. 
And a lovely, happy week it was. Uncle Con brought 
back Mrs. Amory, who was quite shocked that four 
little maids from school should not have been in better 
visiting trim; and a long list of articles to shop for, 
from the other mother, who, with Mrs. Drayton, was 
taking care of the household of children and straight- 
ening up things in general. Mrs. Tessy Beaumanoir 
had not a very high opinion of a man's "setting a 
house to rights"— or housekeeping either, for that 
matter. 

"They have had a good time," said Mrs. Kenneth. 
" Girls ought to enjoy the good times so thoroughly 
that they could not give a thought to their clothes. 
That should be left to young women when they are 
deep in dances and functions. I've often wished I 
had — let me see — at least five girls. They would be a 
series of steps, the youngest about twelve." 

Violet Amory gave a half-laughing sigh. 

Mrs. Kenneth had been left to widowhood when 
little Margaret was only two years old. 

" Margaret has grown five years younger matroniz- 
ing these girls. I suppose it was not exactly ortho- 
dox — a young woman and her lover. But there is 
safety in numbers. We had them housed before dark, 
like birds in their little nests; and then it was my 
grandmotherly time, hearing them sing, and all that." 

The shopping was another source of amusement. 
They could not inveigle Uncle Con into that, though 
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he admitted he had bought beads and trinkets for 
African women. 

They went up to Portland, and had one day and 
night there, and then took the steamer. They thought 
of Miss Hildreth as they went through the narrow 
channel and saw North Haven and, lying south, Vinal 
Haven and Calderwood's Neck. 

" Is Melchias as large as that? " asked Violet 
Osborne. 

"Oh, no indeed!" Aunt Amory laughed. "As 
someone said of Rhode Island, you could walk round 
it in one afternoon." 

"Is there any danger of our blowing off in a high 
wind? " asked Pearl. " Do you suppose it is anchored 
safely to the center of the earth? " 

" Not the center exactly," and Uncle Con gave his 
mustache an extra twist. 

The world seemed full of islands. Pearl suggested 
that the high winds must have blown little slivers and 
pieces off the coast of Maine. And when they went 
through narrow Thoroughfare and stopped at Green's 
Landing, there was Deer Island on one side and Crotch 
Island on the other, like Scylla and Charybdis. 

How lovely it all was — like being in some enchanted 
country! The wide heavens seemed limitless, full of 
soft creeping drifts that would pile up like great 
armies and then be swept aside where the pure, 
unflawed blue would look out as if it sheltered some 
mysterious world and was guarded by angelic battal- 
ions. And islands of rocks, islands of tall green grass 
and rushes that seemed like no shade grown on the 
continent; islands with little settlements, huts, and 
fishing boats; children in scanty garments, climbing 
over rocks or wading on a bit Qf shajlo^ beach; 
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women washing or cooking with an out-of-doors fire — 
and presently a stop. 

Here they had to land and take a small steamer to 
Melchias Island. There were two landings, the south- 
eastern one Robin's Point — just a little basin, as if it 
had been made on purpose to let the calm ocean flow 
in, and the great rock sheltering it from east and 
north, that in its curious brown-red ridginess did look 
like a gigantic robin red-breast, for it had a kind of 
irregular crest on top. Of course, like Dick Swiveller's 
marchioness, you had to stretch your imagination. 

There was a long, shelving rocky beach going south- 
ward where the tide raced up in a high wind and was 
really magnificent in a storm. And up quite a distance 
was a long, low rambling building not without a certain 
attempt at style, for it was two stories in the center 
with a railed cupola, and then wings spread out. 
Back of it, on a hill to the westward, was a woods of 
scrubby pines, which formed a fine green background 
and added great dignity of aspect, as well as shutting 
off one's neighbors. 

A procession emerged from the vine-clad piazza 
and came down the path. There were hosts of 
welcomes mingling with each other and Princess went 
straight to the mother's arms. To think she had not 
seen her since Christmas! But then, Violet Osborne 
had been away a whole year. And there were all the 
younger children, grandmamma's number, six Beau- 
manoirs to grow up in the old house and go out of it 
as an older generation had done. 

All the girls talked together, but there were grown 
people enough to listen to everyone, glad to listen as 
well. Mrs. Drayton passed her arm around Ray's 
shoulder, the one girl among them who would never 
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know a real mother's love. There was a tiny line 
between the eyes, and the corners of the mouth had 
a droop instead of the ready smile of childhood. 

She was growing out of a likeness they had all been 
glad to see. Perhaps their hope had blinded them to 
the change, but now when she had been away so many 
months it was evident. There was a good deal of 
her father, but very little of Dell Sherburne, who had 
developed into a handsome, noble woman, if she had 
not been a beautiful girl. 

"Oh, how queer it all is, Aunt Milly!" exclaimed 
Violet eagerly, with eyes alight and a flush coming 
and going that gave her a kind of swift dazzle. 
"And so beautiful, with all the islands and boats 
going everywhere, and waves breaking against rocky 
coasts or gently gliding up the shelving ones. What 
a place to paint! I've seen at least fifty views that 
would immortalize anyone. To be free as a bird a 
whole long summer!" 

"Were you homesick?" 

Aunt Milly's eyes shone with tenderest sympathy. 

"No, really and truly. Of course, there are days 
when I want to see papa and feel that I can hardly 
live without mamma — but I always do," laughingly. 
"And they are going way up north on a summer tour. 
But there has been so much to learn, and the girls 
entertain one so with their queernesses, — idiosyn- 
crasies, I suppose, is the right word, — and, with all 
of us cousins together, it seems like a kind of visiting. 
I am glad of leisure, however. And I have so many 
questions for Uncle Paul." 

" He has a big studio with three splendid outlooks." 

"And what a great house! It has a Westerny look 
as if it has been built on to and fast of." 
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"It needs to be fast in a high wind. And the island 
has a rocky foundation." 

" Such a long, glorious summer! Of course, I shall 
want papa and mamma and Bevis and Pansy. Oh, 
I wish they all were here! " 

" It is getting to be a large family now, with many 
ramifications/' said Aunt Millicent. 

"And we are not allowed to forget the old name. 
I am glad of that. Mamma tells little Sherburne 
stories of the old times when you were all young and 
Auntie Dell first came to Sherburne House. And little 
brother declares that he is going to call his house, 
when he has one, by that name," exclaimed Violet. 

There was another raid, and so many welcomes 
that they made din enough and sound waves enough 
to drown those of the ocean. For there was a 
continual diapason where it broke on the north of 
Robin's Point, and in a storm it was like a grand old 
organ. 

Pearl said there were enough children to start a 
kindergarten: Leonard Amory was a big boy; and 
Pansy, whose real name was Millicent — but her mother 
was saving that for young womanhood; and four 
of the younger Beaumanoir children. Then Nora 
Mallory had added two babies, and Auntie Dell had 
four. 

Con Murray glanced over the flock with humorous 
eyes. 

"I feel like Mr. Brierly," he said. " Tessy, haven't 
they 'cumulated' ?" 

Then the elders came to welcome the four girls. 
But the children wanted them to see everything at 
once and go up on the cupola and look through the 
spyglass and the telescope. 



i 
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"But you can't see any stars," said Pansy. "I've 
tried and tried. They don't shine in the daytime." 

"It's the ships and the islands and the Bay of 
Fundy and Nova Scotia and the whole ocean." 

"There will be time enough, children," said Mrs. 
Amory. "Let the girls sit down and get a breath. 
Then we will all go on a tour of inspection." 

The partition had been taken out of two rooms to 
make one large sitting room. It had five windows 
along the front; in one place two were pushed out to 
make a bow window. All along ran a wide seat, 
covered with a flat mattress in denim, and tumbled 
about in every sort of fashion were the convenient 
cushions, covered with cretonne and silkoline and 
pretty wash-cambrics, puffed and ruffled, fluffy and 
inviting — the kind you would not hesitate to use or 
wrinkle up. The floor was painted ; the furniture was 
bamboo, rattan, and cane. Across one end was a 
series of book shelves that suggested utilized packing 
boxes. Two large tables, strewn with books and 
papers, and a hammock swung across one corner, com- 
pleted the furnishing. 

"Oh," cried Violet, stopping in the attitude of an 
exclamation point, " this is a bit of home — the old 
sitting room on the other side of the continent! " 

Mrs. Carew looked up with a smile that Mr. Drayton 
answered. 

"The flute and piano and guitar are over yonder," 
indicating the space across the hall with a movement 
of the head. " We had not room for everything here. 
And we wanted a music room, but we could only 
succeed in getting a tenth-hand piano instead of 
second-hand." 

Off of this room Mrs. Beaumanoir and Auntie Dell 
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had apartments. On the other side of the hall there 
were a big dining room and spacious kitchen, a smok- 
ing room; but the club had taken away their billiard 
table. However, the bowling alley remained. Up- 
stairs, over the eastern end, were Mr. and Mrs. Amory, 
the Draytons, and the Mallorys. It was all in the 
plainest of summer furnishing, some of which had been 
taken with the place. Paul Amory's studio was in the 
western wing and, jutting out a little, had three 
different views from the three windows. 

Yet everyone had managed to give a distinctive air, 
without burdening herself with too many home belong- 
ings. Exactly what he should do with his white ele- 
phant Mr. Murray did not know. The club had been 
largely in his debt, and he had taken Robin's Point 
that they might get a smaller place and one more to 
their liking. He was not much given to worrying 
over the events of life; and, whether it was luck or 
shrewdness, he certainly had encountered more ups 
than downs in his varied existence. 

4 'The house doesn't seem to stop anywhere when 
you are inside of it," declared Princess. " It goes on 
and on. There will be a north end and a south end. 
The bowling alley and the studio are at the south end. 
Then I suppose the north end is the more aristocratic 
residential place!" 

" We couldn't just decide whether to put you girls 
all in one large room or under the wing of separate 
mothers," said Mrs. Amory. " Upstairs there will be 
three mothers to keep watch and ward." 

" And we are so used to being together." 

"All the sharp corners have been rubbed off," said 
Uncle Con. " That is the good point of consociatioa 
No pun intended." 
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"But you speak from experience," subjoined Violet 
mirthfully. 

" Indeed I do. When a dozen fellows get in a small 
tent you understand how necessary it is to possess a 
good temper. I have always been noted for amiabil- 
ity. Tessy, you can bear witness." 

Mrs. Beaumanoir smiled and nodded. 

" And when you are one of a large family. Birds in 
their little nests agree." 

" Oh, Uncle Con, naturalists have discovered that 
birds quarrel and peck at each other. And even little 
chickens begin to fight," said Pearl. 

" Thereby showing the depravity of animal nature 
as an offset to human nature." 

" Do we trig up any for dinner? " asked Princess. 
"We have been living in the most correct style. 
And do we have dinner or go back to primitive 
suppers? " 

" Meals are on the generous plan," returned Auntie 
Dell. "And the cook and waitress are characters. 
Suppose you take this room for to-night, and we will 
have the trunks sent up." 

She had hardly concluded before a bell rang per- 
emptorily. 

" That is the dressing bell. It gives us ten minutes 
grace, and is a thorn in the side of Roxalana Kobbe. 
There are so many things and people for you to see, 
girls, it will take you a week or more to get around. 
Where are your keys. A clean shirt-waist will be all 
you need, and here they are in the closet by dozens. 
We have been laying in a stock for you. " 

"Oh, how splendid! Auntie Dell, you always do 
think up the nicest, most comfortable things. How 
lid girls exist before shirt-waists came in fashion? " 
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" Be as quick as you can, Two of you girls can go 
in the bathroom." 

They were not so dusty, because there was no dust 
on the highway of the water. But they were blown 
about and rumpled, and tired with the journeyings of 
the week, and unromantically hungry. There came 
up to them with a whiff of wind an appetizing 
fragrance of many-mingled flavors, but above all that 
of broiling fish, with little side meanderings of coffee 
distinguishable when the fish quailed for a moment. 
And they were all sure that at least three minutes 
must have been lopped off the ten when the bell 
rang again. 

It really looked like a hotel when they thronged 
into the dining room. Mr. Murray took one end of 
the table, and Mrs. Beaumanoir the other to pour tea, 
while the coffee urn was on an improvised sideboard 
and was served by the handmaiden, who had the most 
stringent instructions to pour the cups half full. Her 
half came nearly up to the brim, but a cupful would 
have slopped over. 

Tessy paused. Mrs. Kobbe was coming in with a 
dish heaped up like a pyramid with most deliciously 
browned fish. She set it down with a thump that 
jarred the table. 

"These are our new additions," said Mrs. Beau- 
manoir, introducing the girls. 

"The land alive! You don't mean to say she's 
yourn?" nodding to Princess. "Why, you don't look 
old enough to have no such big children. You're all 
the youngest-lookin' lot o' married folks I ever see; 
but, land alive! when you haven't done anythin' but 
jes' set round and have nusses for your children and 
shays to ride in an' someone to aim all the icvow^ > 
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'taint believable but what 'twould make a difrence. 
Though I've seen womenfolk all puckered up an' 
wrinkled an' yaller-spotted where they wasn't thick 
with 'Bloom er Beauty' or suthin' — like as not jes' 
common cornstarch. 'Randy, jes* fly 'round and pass 
things. Don't stand gapin' 's if you'd never seen folks 
before. " 

Mrs. Kobbe talked with her whole body. The mo- 
tion of her head emphasized, her shoulders attested, 
her elbows pointed and nudged, and the play of her 
face was a study. It was a thin, long face, with a 
long nose and a long, pointed chin; and the instant it 
stopped accentuating the words it was expressionless. 
The hair was scanty, and left a high forehead and 
sunken temples. It was done up in a little knob at 
the back of her head, and was of a faded grayish 
color. Her eyes had a washed-out tint, but decision 
shone in them, and the lines in her face were vig- 
orous. 

Out in the kitchen she went — disappeared is the 
proper word for it. In another minute she reap- 
peared. She was angular and ungraceful, but the soft 
swiftness of her motions rendered it less noticeable. 
She was light-footed — never stumbled nor banged 
nor ran against anything; but how she missed chairs 
and people and corners was a mystery. 

The reappearance was with a dish of roast chicken — 
cold, but tempting to the eye and palate. There were 
potatoes fried and creamed, biscuits that looked like 
cream puffs, white bread and brown. The big girls 
joined their families, Ray between Aunt Millicent and 
Nora. 

'Randy was quite expert in passing. Mrs. Drayton 
Jiad devoted several days to her training. She was 
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Mrs. Kobbe's niece, a weH-grown, wholesome young 
girl of eighteen or so, with fair hair and fair, sun- 
burned skin, who had "waited" last summer in a 
large boarding house and had two or three admirers. 
This year Aunt Roxy set out to keep her under 
her own eye; for in that shrewd orb, or the brain 
above it, she had her own ideas of who should be 
'Randy's husband. He was off on a cruise, and'Randy 
might as well be "layin' up," which comprehended 
earning first. 

The party had left New York with four handmaidens 
of different degrees. On the voyage two had changed 
their minds. 

Mrs. Kobbe and the cap'n had kept the place intact 
all winter and "railly wouldn't mind stayin' on." 
The cap'n went out fishing and boating and did 
chores, and was handy to have in the kitchen. And 
Mrs. Kobbe was an excellent cook and manager. The 
thing she protested most about was being " put down." 
She was as good as anybody, and didn't mean to be 
put down. That meant a sort of familiarity and free- 
dom of comment in her own domain. Outside of it 
she had no ambition to venture. 

" For, land alive ! I wouldn't be dressed up an 
perked up an' fussed up with yards and yards of stuff 
about my neck an' crimpin' pins and gewgaws, an' my 
smiles set jes' so in my face, an' my mouth puckered 
an' havin' all my words weighed an' chopped off or 
added to till it sounds .like French or Dutch or the 
Lord only knows what ! For when the Lord's made 
people free, they're free, and hadn't oughter cum- 
ber themselves like the old Pharisees. I don't 
mind the mint an' anise, but I do object to the 
cummin. " 
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Cummin stood for the vanities of this mortal life 
with Mrs. Kobbe. 

Catherine McNeil made up her mind she would go 
on to Bar Harbor the instant she caught sight of 
Robin's Point, though she had been some hours 
debating within herself. " She knew she couldn't 
stand no such 'fersakeness.' Bar Harbor was a lively 
place, and she had a cousin there." 

Bridget Kearney, housemaid, was all that survived 
of the quartette. 

M You'll have to get used to Mrs. Kobbe," said Mr. 
Murray. "We men find her amusing, and she can 
carry the whole house on her shoulders. It will save 
you women no end of trouble, for wild horses couldn't 
drag her from Melchias Island. There is no fear of 
your being left in the lurch." 

In a week's time they had settled to Mrs. Kobbe. 
She had been trained in the use of bells, so a meal 
could not be sprung on them with the suddenness of 
an avalanche. As for the cooking, they all admitted 
that it was perfection. She had a great deal of New 
England thrift when you " gave her head." She 
reigned supreme in the kitchen and dining room, and 
secretly despised "t'other side." Mrs. Beaumanoir 
had brought a seamstress, Mrs. Mallory a nurse, 
Mrs. Amory a maid, and there was a sort of governess. 
They were kept strictly to the dining room. Mrs. 
Kobbe classed them as "half-cut quality," and had 
Bridget attend to them. The kitchen was good 
enough for her; and when you looked into it, it 
seemed good enough for anybody — it was so spick 
and span. Paul Amory meant to paint it as an "in- 
terior " before they went back. 

Con Murray declared he knew just; how the old 
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Patriarchs felt with their wives and children about 
them. He was going to have one good social summer 
and devote himself to girls, and study the abstruse 
problems of matrimony. He might want to marry 
himself. Was it true he had been young with all 
these mothers and fathers? 




CHAPTER IV. 

A SEED OF UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 

" ^PO wake up with the sea in your ears and brain — 
not the ' low moaning,' but the glad racing of sun- 
tipped waves all trying to get there first and dashing 
up the white foam of spent endeavor! " 

Pearl said this standing by a window and looking 
down and away. 

"And the sky! It is like another great sea with 
golden islands." 

"Oh, look at Robin's breast! Now it is red." 

Princess felt almost as if she would like to nestle 
against it. For the early sun softened it, and its very 
dullness was rich and warm. 

" Nothing could have suited me better. Girls, it's 
queer we all live inland. Ray has a chance to see the 
ocean now and then, but when I was little I used to 
wonder what an ocean could be like. Water, water 
everywhere. It is like saying * forever ' over and 
over and trying to think of millions of years." 

They decided while they were dressing to stay to- 
gether in the big room. They had been too tired and 
sleepy last night to do much considering. They hurried 
down to see what the house was like. 'Randy was lay- 
ing the breakfast table, and flushed up to the roots of 
her hair, making an awkward courtesy. The men were 
out of doors. Mr. Mallory had his little girl in his 
arms. The four younger Beaumanoirs were hanging 
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to Uncle Con. Bertram was a big boy; and after Mil- 
licent came two more boys. Their mother was a little 
sorry not to have them girls. 

Pearl came in to breakfast with her father, and Ray 
with Uncle Win. Violet was alone, but she was always 
joyous and content. She had never had all the love 
or all the attention, and there was so much that her 
part was everywhere. 

Breakfast was as satisfactory as the supper had 
been. Mrs. Kobbe came in twice, and punctuated 
everything with her shoulders and elbows. 

" What is back of that little strip of pines? — or it 
may be a big strip," asked Violet with interest. 

" There is the world lying beyond — I won't exactly 
say in wickedness, though it renders the quotation im- 
perfect. It is the village part of the island where you 
go to study variety. The meeting-house, the school-, 
house, some rather inferior hotels, some people who 
take 'rusticators/ and gardeners and fishermen, wives 
and children; but I can't see much in the way of 
flocks and herds. It has another distinguishing mark 
— it is the part I have not bought up as yet." 

Uncle Con lifted the corners of his eyes with a 
twinkle of amusement. 

"The rusticators are the young suspended col- 
legians, I suppose," commented Violet with a spice of 
mischief. 

Mrs. Amory gave a start, and said earnestly, " Oh, 
I hope not," looking from one to another in alarm. 

They all laughed at that. 

"A flock of girls is something that needs especial 
supervision. I begin to understand that. I had to 
watch them closely in Boston," returned Mr. Murray 
gravely. 
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" I thought we should be so secluded here " 

"I think we are. We can put a guard in the pine 
barrens, and build a stockade to keep out young men. 
But rusticators are a different sort, and not at all 
dangerous. They are people trying a fish diet for the 
benefit of their intellect, a hot-water or a cold-water 
diet, people who have been around everywhere for the 
sake of health ; and a few summers ago they struck 
Melchias. They are mostly women, and quite harm- 
less. They sit on the sandy beach and rusticate. 
They are people of small means, and study economy." 

"You seem to have studied them," rejoined Mrs. 
Amory in a rather amused tone. 

"That's my business, studying people. M 

" I thought you were out on a holiday," said Reese 
Drayton, glancing up from his paper. 

Mr. Murray shrugged his shoulders and gave a queer 
perk to his brows. 

" We are out for a holiday! M declared Pearl. " We 
must see all the strange and wonderful things, we 
must breathe in all the oxygen and ozone, and isn't 
there a new thing — argon; though no one seems to 
know what it is good for. We must see the wrong 
side of the island." 

" Don't let Mrs. Kobbe hear you call it the wrong 
side. It is the profound opinion of every Melchian 
that Robin's Point is a dangerous place and should be 
blown over into the ocean, that there is nothing to see 
or to hear over here, and that the Naumekeag Club 
were a set of idiots of the kind spoken of in the Bible. 
But they were not the first settlers nor builders. I 
may stand a chance of success with the place, as I do 
not expect to add so much as one shed or closet 
The third owner is often the lucky one." 
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" We must confess it has not abounding grace in 
closets/' said Mrs. Drayton. " It is a man's house." 

" It has been — yes. But you women would be 
dreary enough here alone." 

14 We have no intention of staying alone anywhere," 
declared Mrs. Carew. "I have always liked folks; I 
have no taste for solitary pleasures. And I think it is 
time to see the other side of the island, and the folks 
in it. We have been here a fortnight." 

" But the doctor said we were to watch you closely, 
and that you were not to do any missionary work," 
said Mrs. Amory. 

Dr. Carew said that, his wife set one text above 
all others: " Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it 
with thy might." The world was so large to her, and 
there was so much to be done. " For when the 
children are growing up I must devote myself to 
them," said she; "and while they are small they have 
not so many important needs." 

Old Doctor Carew and his sister had gone to the 
home of their youth and middle life, she for the last 
time probably. They were to be divided between 
Mrs. Beaumanoir and her daughter Mrs. Underwood. 
Fanny's restless girlhood had developed into a most 
homekeeping delightfulness. She was narrow. Her 
house, her husband and children, Dr. Underwood's 
success, the small hospital that was doing good work 
and helping to educate some nurses, and the town that 
was really improving, contained all that was of interest 
to her. The doctor would take her off now and then to 
a convention or up to Washington to hear a debate, 
and he would discuss magazine articles, improvements, 
and discoveries. He made her talk about them. 

Tessy Beaumanoir said she was quite an intellectual 
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woman. The doctor thought her the most sensible 
housekeeper in the State of Virginia. Besides little 
Laura she had three boys. 

The doctor's plan of having Doctor Carew come 
down for a visit she thought admirable. Tessy did 
not claim the idea; she merely set wheels in motion, 
and someone guided them in the way that suited best. 
But she knew Dell Carew would never go away for a 
summering and leave the old people; she knew, too, 
that Miss Carew was longing for one more glimpse of 
the familiar place. 

Fanny had a summering to herself also and planned 
everybody's doings, being supremely happy. 

Dr. Bertram Carew had said to the other wives: 
" Don't let Dell start an orphan asylum or a home for 
old ladies or a Sunday-school class or a picnic, but 
just have a good restful time with the children. I will 
come up toward the last of the season." 

They had not even gone over to the chapel on 
Sunday, partly because it rained and the other part 
because Mrs. Kobbe wanted the whole day. She was 
to have that once a month, half of Sunday the rest of 
the time. So they had not done anything but settle 
the house, plan for the girls, rest and read. There 
was no trouble as to what they should wear. 

Lyndell gave a little amused laugh about the mission- 
ary work in Mrs. Amory's remark. 

" Yes," subjoined Pearl, as if someone had followed 
her thought, " I want to see the queerness and strange- 
ness and the difference between people and people. 
We have been $o proper and well-regulated! There 
wasn't any frolics such as you read about in schoolgirl 
stories. No ohe made forays on the larder, no one 
crept out at night mysteriously, no real mischief was 
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done except right At the first, No one knew quit* 
what it was, but the girl was bundled off. We studied 
And behaved, And I Am rather tired of properness, 
Boston was elegant, though. Uncle Con, did Anyone 
give you a vote of thanks engrossed on parchment— or 
silk?" 

" No, they did not," in a rAther surprised tone. 

"Well, take us to 't'other side' this morning, And 
I will engross in red ink thin Afternoon. 11 

M 0h, PcArl— when you hAve just cornel " protested 
her mother. "And your trunk isn't unpacked, and 
there Are so many things to settle. Delia has been 
making you some new shirt-waists, And I want to 
consider what you need " 

"And « t'other side ' will keep," SAid Mr. Murray, 
with a glint of promise in the eyes he raised to Pearl. 
H ft Has kept*— At leAst fifty yeArs, mAybe more." 

"And J want to see Uncle Paul's studio," said 
Violet, "I do truly desire some painting lessons. 
There has been such mere bits of time for painting 
At school} And I can't say I enjoyed M'sieur Jamant, 
who thinks everything but French work crude. I 
want to be a real artist, not merely to paint for amuse- 
ment, We have hardly found our way Around the 
houses what do we want to parade around the island 
fort " 

They rose from the table and began to disperse. 
The children put on their sun hats and went out to 
play, The mothers and the big girls discussed school 
and clothes and the events of the last month, and 
strolled around from room to room, getting Acquainted, 
they said, Violet and Princess found their way to 
Uncle Paul's studio. He declared he had not come 
up to play Altogether. He had some commissions 
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to execute — two marine pieces; and he had already 
•een so many views that he was puzzled. 

Ray and Uncle Winthrop strolled out in the shadow 
of the great rocky point. He had only a part of his 
vacation now. In August he would be up again. 

"I am sorry that anything should have happened 
to shadow your first school experience/' he said. 
"We all knew that father held his life on a very frail 
tenure, but he was so eager to go to California. I 
think it was really easier for mother to bear the 
sorrow out there, since your father had to be away." 

" 1 have missed her so much." There was a quiver 
of emotion about Ray's lips and in her voice. " You 
see, she was ail to me. And the others had so many 
interests and relatives. And if I had any kind of 
genius, Uncle Winthrop, any gift into which I could 
throw all my energies!" 

"You are very young yet You may find a gift in 
the next few years. I hope it will be something to 
make a happy home. Ray — I wonder if I might tell 
you a hope of my own? " 

She glanced up with sudden eagerness. 

" I was not sure until a few weeks ago. Indeed, I 
have thought very little about marrying, though I 
believe every man ought to have a home of his own, 
an interest of his own. Floyd has such a happy home, 
and is making a fine man. Father and mother were 
so happy. I don't know of any two people who have 
seemed to enter into the real joy of living as they did, 
unless it is — well, it would be invidious to say Cousin 
Dell and the doctor. But there have been a good 
many happy marriages in the family." 

He paused in his enthusiastic talk, remembering 
one that had been unhappy. She thought of it too. 
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She had been told a little about it by her grandmother 
when she was twelve years old, in answer to some 
questions about her own mother, whom she had sup- 
posed dead, and in her happy childhood had not been 
curious about it. 

"She must know sometime," her father had said. 

Grandmamma had explained in the briefest, most 
delicately tender way, so as not to reflect upon the 
mother who had so selfishly deserted her. 

"You can't understand about a divorce now," she 
said, "but when people are very miserable and want to 
get free from the great mistake they have made, the 
law of the State allows them to do so. Then she 
married again in England," — she could not say "your 
mother," — "and we have lost all trace of her. She is 
dead to all of us, though she is not truly dead. There 
is little need now to make any reference to her." 

It had shocked the child. She was indignant, too, 
for she adored her father. But she was too sunny 
and too much interested in everything to brood over 
it. There had been no circumstances or surroundings 
to render her morbid or introspective. It was only in 
the last few months that she had indulged in lone- 
liness and longing for something she had not, and 
grown over- sensitive. 

Ray made no reply, and her uncle resumed: 

" Last summer I met someone in whom I was 
greatly interested. When the family had all gone 
away the longing for an interest of my very own grew 
upon me. And after father's death I thought seriously 
about the future. You will be another year in school, 
and then, no doubt, take charge of your father's house. 
So I shall have one of my own. This is quite a secret, 
Ray. You seem so near. You have filled a peculiar 
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place in all our hearts. Mother lost her only little 
girl — before Floyd and I were born. And she was so 
delighted to have you." 

There had been a great deal of delight, she remem- 
bered. Uncle Floyd seemed always married, to her, 
for she had not lived with him in his single life. But 
Uncle Win! How proud she had been that day at 
school to have someone belonging to her. And 
yet even then he did not truly belong. There was 
another claim — even a few weeks ago. 

Uncle Winthrop had his arm around her, and had 
drawn her nearer, so she could not pull away as her 
impulse swayed her. She wanted to cry out that she 
had no one. 

" Of course you do not understand," said the happy 
young uncle, who began to realize how sweet it was to 
give a confidence, even if it could not be thoroughly 
appreciated. " You are very young — young for your 
years, Ray. When your father went away he said he 
was afraid we had all kept you too much of a child, 
and it was best that you should have a chance to grow 
and to be your own self." 

What was herself, her own solitary self, neither 
handsome, gifted, nor wise? And to give up Uncle 
Win with papa and grandmamma away! 

"Some day you will have a blessed secret to tell. 
Most girls marry. All the Sherburne girls did, any- 
how," laughingly. " And you will know the exquisite 
satisfaction. I wonder if a girl can be as glad as a 
man!" 

The very joyousness of his tone smote her and 
intensified her loss. 

"Are you not going to wish me a little joy and 
good fortune, Ray? I think you two will be grand 
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friends. She is just twenty, and graduated from col- 
lege a year ago, and has been teaching literature and 
elocution. She has a little fortune of her own, and 
has been an orphan for years, living with her grand- 
parents. She is very much interested in you." 

"I don't know what to say. It seems so strange, 
Uncle Win," in a tremulous tone. 

All her frank eagerness seemed to have disappeared. 
She had repressed herself a good deal since she had 
learned there was nothing special to commend herself 
to anyone, — that was the way she put it, — but it was 
not natural. 

Three or four years change a girl a good deal, he 
thought within himself. He fancied his confidence 
would give her a sort of exhilaration, but of course 
she could not appreciate the real honor of the confi- 
dence. 

" Did you suppose I was going to remain a bachelor 
all my days like — like Mr. Murray?" who was the 
only one he could think of now. " You will be glad 
to have me happy? " 

"Oh, yes," but rather reluctantly. 

" And you can keep my secret all to yourself for a 
little while. I am going to write to mother before I 
tell anyone else. Dear girlie/' 

He bent over a little and kissed her. She put her 
arms around his neck ; it was so natural, but the knowl- 
edge that he belonged to someone else crept in and 
warred with the tender love, the desire to be first 
somewhere — the feeling that the girls had mothers 
and fathers and the parents so many children. Had 
her own mother any more children, she wondered. 

They were walking back now. She puzzled him a 
-little, but she puzzled herself still more. Mr. Drayton 
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was playing on his flute, and Violet had her guitar. 
The sun was going around, and the porch was shaded 
by the house as well as by the luxuriant hop vine that 
Mrs. Kobbe had taken much pains to train. So they 
kept on, and ensconced themselves in the corner with 
some of the others, who had books and embroidery. 

•'Princess, come here and lend to the tinkle of the 
instruments the beauty of thy voice," exclaimed Mr. 
Drayton. 

" Does a flute tinkle, Uncle Reese? " with a merry 
sound in her speech, as she stepped through the 
window. They opened like doors, though no one 
called them French windows. 

"A guitar does. It is better to be half right than 
all wrong." 

"They accord, but they are not things of a kind. 
A flute blows out whiffs of melody. Now, must I 
tinkle or be long-drawn-out? " 

" You must tinkle in this little Spanish song. You 
can almost hear the castanets that we should have." 

Princess came and stood beside them, her finger 
between the pages of her book, keeping the place. 
Princess was a rapid and omnivorous reader, but she 
always gave up her book in the pleasantest fashion. 

" How much Princess has grown in six months! " said 
Aunt Milly. " I see it in her skirts. I had a fancy 
she was not going to be very tall." 

Princess' mother gave her a cordial smile, but there 
was a little triumph in it besides. She was glad not 
to have her quite so short as she was herself. The 
Beaumanoirs were tall, except Fanny. 

" Mamma " — Pearl had one cushion back of her and 
one propped up by her mother's shoulder, making a 
luxurious nest, and the rather dark background threw 
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her up like a picture, but gave a slight smother to her 
voice — " mamma, you were talking about clothes — 
frocks and everything — this morning, and how lucky 
it was that we could wear out all our pass/ things in 
this island solitude. Do you know that our new skirts 
must be made long — that is, quite long; for we shall not 
be schoolgirls in the fall, but young ladies in the 
graduating class, setting a fine example to our 
juniors." 

Two mothers looked at each other in dismay. Nora 
Mallory laughed at the half-consternation. 

"It is a hard thing for mothers to consent to their 
children growing up into men and women, even when 
they know that irrevocable destiny demands it. Per- 
haps it was harder for mamma — she had baby Hope to 
begin over again with. I almost envy you four girls," 
glancing about. " I really had no one near my own 
age. And mamma did not know quite what to do. 
It must have seemed like having a sister." 

" I think it did," smilingly. 

" There will soon be four young ladies, then. But 
there is another company growing up right behind 
you." 

"As we did," said Millicent. "Only, like Nora, I 
grew up the first and seemed older." 

And it appeared quite incredible now to be grand- 
mother to the* two pretty children of Nora von Lindorm. 
But for her daughter's presence she should think it a 
dream. 

The song ceased. There was another and another. 
Violet was thinking of her beautiful daughter, and the 
pride she should take in her a year or two hence. She 
had hated the thought of school and separation, until 
she realized that Pearl was having friendships with 
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girls and their brothers, and glimpses of society, and 
would become quite well known and lose a little of her 
^freshness. When Alice Osborne decided to send her 
firstborn daughter East for her education Mrs. Amory 
had seized eagerly upon the plan. Pearl had objected 
at first, and said there were convents nearer home 
where she could see them all every week. But in a 
month she had been content, happy with Princess and 
Violet and Ray; and they were all Sherburne girls with- 
out the real name. But Sherburne House could not 
change, and it would be a rallying point. 

Pearl had a way of making her propinquity known. 
She did not fidget, but now and then indulged uncon- 
sciously in a movement so replete with grace that one 
felt it and yielded a generous admiration. She had 
some caressing ways that won her friends at once. 
She was not effusive, a quality her mother held in 
detestation. 

She reached out now for her mother's hand and 
pressed it against her blooming cheek; she pushed up 
her cushion until it framed her; and such a painting 
would have made an artist's reputation. Then she 
gave a little stretch, and one foot peeped out as if start- 
ing for a race. Her father said she was born full of 
poses. 

Between the songs the other two girls were eager 
and chatty. They were always finding something fresh 
to talk about. Ray sat quietly by herself at the end of 
the porch, picking to pieces a tender green hopbloom 
that had not reached maturity. 

Mrs. Drayton rose and went down to her. Why did 
she hold herself so aloof? Surely she was as much a 
Sherburne girl as any of them, and it was pleasant to 
have them all fraternize. 
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"Let us go and look at the children play," said 
Aunt Millicent. " What a splendid place for them ! I 
wonder if you girls would rather have had something 
else? " 

She meant Ray, but she would not individualize. 
She wanted to get down to the depths of the girl's 
heart and see what real shadow was lying on it. 

" Why, no," returned Ray in a little surprise. " Oh, 
you should have seen them at school! They were all 
delighted." 

" And you? " softly. 

"There 'was no other place for me to go, grand- 
mamma being away." 

"Uncle Floyd asked for you." 

Would they rather have her somewhere else? She 
walked on silently. 

For about three hundred yards the shore was rocky 
and shelving before it stretched out to the main-point 
that determined its name. The beat of the ocean, in 
its restless march, had worn indentations and tortuous 
channels, bridged across and heaped up with sand and 
broken shells. Here and there some of the larger ones 
were filled nearly all the time with water from the tide 
and rainstorms, and made miniature lakes. 

The smaller children were busy in the sand, scoop- 
ing out hollows and piling up hills. The older ones 
were sailing boats. There were two nurses to see 
that they did not venture out too far, though from 
here they might go a good quarter of a mile before 
they would be in real danger. 

Hope came running to her mother. She had a little 
basket partly filled with shells, some very pretty ones. 

"They're nice enough for money," she said. 
" Mamma, in Africa they use shells for money." 
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" Yes, dear. Are you having a good time?" 

" Splendid. Carew said it was a whole island with 
shores everywhere, and that we could sail round it. 
Why don't we? " 

"Are you tired of playing in the sand and finding 
shells." 

"Oh,*no. But when we have found all the shells?" 

Mrs. Drayton smiled. That was like childhood. 
One began early in life to provide pleasures for to- 
morrow, it seemed. And the older children provided 
cares. Why couldn't one rest safely in the middle of 
all beautiful things, and not hurry on to the next and 
the unknown? 

This girl had gone out of the serene pastures that 
love had made for her. Everyone must, at some 
period. There were islands to sail round and shores 
to touch at and rough places; the green and sedgy 
stretches, so fair to look at, did not promise a secure 
abiding place. One had to consider one's ways and 
be wise — not indifferent, protesting. But it was hard 
to consider in youth. One wanted the whole island at 
once. 

She remembered, a long while ago it seemed to her, 
how another girl had drawn into her shell and been 
proud and cold, but the other girl had greater reason, 
and had been wrested rudely from the safe, sweet 
moorings. Ray had been sunned in the best and ten- 
derest of a human love, and now, that a little cloud 
was drifting across the sky, she was withdrawing 
herself from the sunny places, and deepening the 
shade all about herself, when there was no need. Had 
she been spoiled and weakened by love? That was 
so different from the other girl, whose way had been 
filled with thorns and pricks. 
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How much was there in heredity? Ray's mother 
might be a factor, although she had gone so completely 
out of her life. 

All the children came thronging round ; they were 
so fond of Aunt Milly — and each had some wonderful 
new experience to relate in an eager, delighted fashion. 
Would Ray see this and that, and could Ray tell them 
why this was so, and wouldn't she come down to the 
little lake they had been making and see the boats 
sail? "Cap'n Kobbe could make splendid boats." 

Loosening Aunt Millicent's arm from around her, 
she went with the children, and from what might have 
been said — if Millicent Drayton thought she had any- 
thing to say. The girl's reticence puzzled her not a 
little. She had always considered Ray Stanwood as 
one of the very frank girls. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

I TPatthe western end were Cap'n Kobbe's boats. 
^ The low rocky shore came to an abrupt termina- 
tion, "as if they had fallen short of material," said 
Bertram Beaumanoir. There was a little cove, not 
unlike the one to the eastward; but, while that was 
rocky, this was mostly sandy. 

Captain Kobbe said it "showed the wisdum of 
Providunce." He had a way of sprinkling u's in any 
last syllable, as if to give it a special emphasis. " Fer, 
y'see, the's more winds and storms comin' from 
nor'east 'n east. An* the Lord put up Robin's P'int es 
a sort er wind-break. Lord 'a' massy! I've see breakers 
go half over it, but they was brought up standin', an' 
had to stop short an' roar, an' never frightened old 
Robin a bit." 

" I'd like to see such a storm," declared Bert. 

"Ther aint no sech storms es ther used to be. 
Them Western cyclones hev got in an' sort of divided 
up the mighty power of the Lord. Why, when I was 
a boy " 

The boys always listened to these tales with intense 
interest, and their delight was to go out in one of 
the boats with Cap'n Kobbe. 

But this second day the girls started out to see the 
other side of their world. They decided that the 
" clothes and things " were all right for a summer in 
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the wilderness, and begged to be allowed to forget 
them until the very latest moment when school 
yawned before them. 

First, on the other side, were a succession of 
kitchens and sheds, a barn and stable, an attempt at 
gardening which was quite successful — considering 
the soil. Then rather scrubby undergrowth and 
bushes, luscious blueberries to ripen by and by. And 
the pines and hemlocks seemed to grow taller as you 
came nearer by, but not to compare with the luxuri- 
ant Virginian plantations. Now they saw there were 
several roads through, and winding paths innumer- 
able — vistas of light and shade. They had all decided 
to walk. Violet said she was hungry for real woods. 

" How queer there should be this belt nearly across 
the island! " 

"It was all wild land until someone came and built 
a sort of study, a man who was writing some abstruse 
theories that were to regenerate the world," returned 
Mr. Drayton. 

"And the world went on in the same old way," 
asserted Violet laughingly. "What became of the 
man? " 

"He died. Then a party built onto it and had a 
summer house. They tired of it." 

"What came next?" 

" The club, I believe. They wasted a good deal of 
their money in ill-considered building. ,; 

" Not in riotous living? " 

"I hardly think it was that," said Uncle Con. 
" They had an idea of a summer resort, with wives and 
children. But the wives found it lonesome. It is too 
large for somethings; it has not attractions enough 
for a crowd." 
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" Don't you call us a crowd?" 

" But I half compelled you to come. I convinced 
your parents that solitude would be a choice blessing 
after — how many girls? " 

"There were forty-seven. There are never to be 
more than fifty. One girl fell ill; one did something 
shocking, and was sent away bag and baggage. Nine- 
teen have graduated. Two of the Juniors are satisfied 
with their advance in the fields of learning and will not 
return. So we shall have to be recruited." 

Pearl ended with a soft, musical laugh. 

Uncle Con fell behind, and passed his arm over 
Princess' shoulder. 

"About the girls? 1 ' he began suggestively. 

"We don't really need anyone. We seem to be a 
crowd by ourselves." 

" I thought the others might like the crowd." 

" Oh, they would, I know. How good you are to 
think of that," and Princess raised her grateful eyes. 

"It is to be your pleasure as well. Everybody has 
tired of Robin's Point. I do not want you girls to." 

"As if a girl had not enough mind to last her two 
months! " retorted Princess merrily. 

"That Delaware girl you spoke of belongs to a very 
nice family, I have heard. Did you know she had a 
rich aunt? " 

" Her aunt is rich on an annuity. I think they are 
not at all well-off. She has given Gertie her tuition at 
Kingsley Hall," said Princess in a disjointed manner. 

" Oh," returned Uncle Con with a nod. 

" But how did you come to know? " 

" Someone mentioned her incidentally, and I in- 
quired." 

They had been strolling through the woods, finding 
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so many curiosities that a chorus of exclamations had 
startled echoes everywhere — soft, half-smothered 
echoes with the fragrance of the pines in them, as if 
the trees might be talking. And now the path widened. 
They had not taken the driving road ; it was sandy 
and full of ruts, and this way had been varied by nu- 
merous little crooks. 

Pearl had wondered why no one in the country ever 
walked in a straight line. 

"Down at the bottom I think we are picturesque," 
said her father — " often unconsciously so." 

They all stopped and looked at each other, startled 
at the view before them. 

"Why, it is a little town!" declared Princess. 
"We haven't near half of the island. And, oh, there 
are islands and bays and headland and promontories 
across the water. The real State of Maine, I sup- 
pose.** 

"Do look at the near-by first," began Violet. 
" Our own island is the most to us." 

"You would do the heart of a Melchian good. 
They think there is no spot like this.* 

" Are the Melchians a tribe by themselves? " laughed 
Pearl. 

" They are divided and subdivided. There are the 
'Nothe-Easters', living up that end, generally known by 
their last name. They, curiously enough, have the 
biggest store, and a place for drying fish. The Mid- 
dlers have the meeting- house and the school and two 
rival stores that worry and devour each other, but 
neither owner will give up. Then South Shore takes 
the post office, has a really excellent landing, a hotel, 
two or three boarding houses — and here the rusti- 
j:ators come. The air is softer. There is a good 
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bathing beach, and several steamboats stop. So there 
are Easters, Middlers, and South-Enders, and that for- 
saken place at Robin's Point." 

"Then, I suppose we are the Forsakeners," said 
Princess. " There are enough of us, surely, to have a 
name." 

"Suppose we go down to the Middlers and find a 
conveyance? How many girls are there? Or what 
will be better still, if you are not tired we will go 
straight down into the town and get a boat. People 
who live on an island have to be amphibious. You are 
all pretty good sailors, I think; and, then, we can all 
keep together." 

The highest part of the island was the middle and 
toward the north. They had been going up a little 
ascent; and now the settlement sloped gradually to 
the shore. The houses were straggling and weather- 
beaten ; some of the gardens quite tidy and flourish- 
ing, others rather neglected. The streets were roads 
with a trodden path at one side; except one that led 
straight down and took in the meeting-house, and one 
that wound along the shore, which pushed itself out 
in a rather picturesque curve. They were of light- 
gray sand, worn hard by travel and the storms of 
many years. Barefooted children ran about. Women 
were washing out under a tree or a clump of two or 
three together, on a rustic wash-bench; or an old 
woman sat by a window knitting or patching. Here a 
group of old fishermen rehearsed successes or non- 
successes, with bald crowns and sparse, straggling 
whiskers making a fringe beneath the chin. Occasion- 
ally a shrill voice was raised as a child was bidden to 
do something. 

Mr. Murray went down to the little wharf and held 
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a conversation with three or four men who sat on the 
coping, two of them industriously whittling and chew- 
ing. One of the boats was more commodious, and 
had an awning, so he selected this and beckoned the 
group to come down. 

They found Captain Jack quite a character, with a 
supreme contempt for the " Nothe-Easters." The 
settlement had no great beauty, it must be confessed; 
although it drove quite a thriving business in fish- 
curing. These long benches were quite around the 
northern end. Men and women were both busy at 
work, and idle pleasure parties were no great rarity. 

With the glass they could look across to the lower 
part of Mount Desert Island. 

" We must take two or three days and explore that. 
We might go by steamer to Bar Harbor, thence to 
Eastport, and across the Bay of Fundy to Nova 
Scotia/' 

44 That would be splendid!" ejaculated Pearl. 
44 What a summer it will be! M 

The girls looked at each other, and perhaps the 
same thing was in all their minds — the remembrance 
of girls who could have no summering. 

" You'll get the smell of that air fish," announced 
Captain Jack; "an', 'less you want to go on to some 
special p'int or other—" 

44 We want to go down the other end of the island. 
And then around to Robin's Point." 

Captain Jack nodded, and flung out his quid of to- 
bacco as if he could send it half across the ocean. 
Then he took out his tin box and cut a new piece with 
the utmost deliberation, squinting at it with one eye as 
he held it off a little; and Princess, who was watching 
him, was amazed at its disappearance. It seemed for 
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a moment as if he must have swallowed it, then it rose 
to a promontory in one cheek. 

With that he turned the boat about, keeping clear 
of the rocky points that ran out and made eddies in 
the water where the fretted spume beat against the 
rocky head and then ran back to gather new force. 
There were changes of gorgeous color like tiny rain- 
bows that flung themselves everywhere, making swift 
long thrusts where there was a tolerably smooth 
place, then breaking into another urgent onset and 
scattering a wealth of color and beauty, — all day 
long, all the year long, whether any eye watched it 
or not, rendering its small measure of the mighty 
ocean beyond up and down the tiny island as well as 
the great continent line. 

Captain Jack was settling the Easters in a fashion 
that amused them all. The middle coast was less 
picturesque. In many places it had been docked out, 
and the rocky strata were less prominent. But the 
southerly end was really beautiful. Vegetation was 
more abundant, trees were larger, houses did not look 
so old and weather-beaten. There were attempts at 
lawns; there was a tennis court at the side of the 
hotel, and there were various other evidences of social 
progress. 

"You can't have any nateral thing any more," de- 
clared Captain Jack. "Why people must be ever- 
lastingly running all round creation for health, when 
if they'd all stay to home an' be sensible an' not get 
full of whims an' studyin' ther insides jest 's if vittles 
was a sorto' plaster to put on 'em an' draw 'em this 
way er that, er make some sort o' compound that goes 
straight to some spot er other. My niece, Cinthy Ly- 
man, went down to South Eend " — Captain Jack put a 
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double e on it with his peculiar drawl — "a few years 
ago. She hated to awfully, but she'd married Ryle 
Lyman, and his mother had a stroke, V ther wan't no 
one to care fer her. She'd lived alone year in an' 
year out, V every time she saved up a bit of money 
she put a room on the old house. 'Pears like she had 
a craze that way. Cinthy stayed all winter, V the 
old lady died in the spring. Ryle wan't the stirrin' 
kind, 'n' he was glad enough to have the house V 
garden, V ther wan't no other childern. So Cinthy 
set out to rent part of the house. An' one day some 
people come lookin' round who'd bin to the hotel V 
didn't like it; they wanted somethin' more rustic. 
One woman writ fer papers, 'n' one woman draw'd 
pictures, V one was beat out school teachin'; V the 
man he picked up all sorts o' bugs an' scum off the 
water 'n' seaweedy things, 'n' kep' 'era in glass jars 'n' 
looked at 'em every day through a spyglass. 'Cept 
havin' the house littered up, Cinthy said they wan't 
a mite o' trouble, only they did set themselves up 
above good vittles. No fried cakes fer breakfast, but 
some kind o' mush made of oats; 'n' no coffee but a 
cup of hot water; 'n' bran bread, V cheapest kind of 
fodder — 'n' they payin' five dollars a week all round ! 
Lots o' garden truck V eggs 'n' fish — V fish's jest 
clear profit here. But they thought they had a good 
time, 'n' she made a hundred dollars clear; V they 
wanted to come back the nex' summer. Twas jes' like 
the folks comin' in the house that was swept 'n' gar- 
nished in Bible times: they brought more the next 
year and stayed longer, 'n' the thing spread like 
smallpox. South Eend aint no healthier than Nothe- 
East, but they go there in crowds V bathe 'n' set 
in the sun V drink hot water V cold water, 'n 
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they've made it so cityfied that you can't take a bit 
of comfort. Ryle Lyman has to come over to us 
Middlers if he wants to take a good set in his shirt 
sleeves. It's the way everywhere. We're jest over- 
run." 

Captain Jack might have been telling the pleasant- 
est story in the world. His voice had a purling 
sound, and he made no emphasis and really betrayed 
no displeasure. There was one thing about these 
"rusticators ": they all flitted at the approach of cold 
weather. Then was the Middlers' time of triumph. 
When the houses were closed, the streets deserted, 
and the stores had no custom, Middle Island re- 
joiced and flourished. Some of the shrewder people 
understood that the summer prosperity of the Enders 
made a little more winter prosperity for them. The 
men tilted back in their chairs around the " store" 
stove, and boasted of the money their wives had 
made. They grumbled, to be sure, that so many 
people should descend upon them without a special 
invitation. They railed at the seaside places with 
their gayety and lawlessness; yet they were secretly 
proud that Melchias had found favor in the eyes of 
the overflowing summer wanderers. 

" And the club — were they any annoyance? " asked 
Uncle Con with a glint of mischief in his eye. 

"Well, I can't ezactly say they were. They had 
ther boats 'n' fishin' tackle, an' brought along most 
o' ther pervision. They had a brass band too, but 
'twas so fur off didn't trouble anyone. We did hear 
that when the women-folks come up they had dancin' 
an' queer goin's-on. They had men servants an' 
cooks. An' though a man-cook's first-rate when 
roughin' it, an' on the high seas, 'n' can go all around 
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a woman makin' chowder, don't 'pear nateral-like that 
he should roll up his sleeves an' cook in a land 
kitchen. That's women folkses' business. You've got 
Cap'n V Mis' Kobbe over yander. Mis' Kobbe she's 
a hull team. She wuz away up North somewher's a 
spell las' summer; but she couldn't stan' the sin an' 
wickedness. Dancin' till all hours of the mornin'. 
An' my niece, Mis' Lyman, jes' put her foot down ther. 
She didn't like the crowket very much, but she give 
in when she found there wasn't no bettin*. An' that 
new-fangled thing with screens put up an' a wire batter 
'n' lines laid out " 

"Yes— tennis." 

"Well — whatever 'tis. They got it last summer 
over to the hotel. But most of the people here are 
the plain, sober-go in' kind, jes' come to rusticate 'n' 
set in the sand an' lean up agin a tree an' meander 
round 'n' bathe." 

The long slope of the beach was beautiful, as it 
lay sparkling in the sunshine, full of gleaming lights. 
The tide was going out, and every receding wave left 
a broad space many shades darker than the one above. 
Indeed, it was like bands of ribbon, the topmost one 
silvery white. And the ocean was in soft tints of 
turquoise and amber with dark gray-greens farther 
out. The soft curves of foam beaten up by each 
incoming wave were carried far out by the next one 
and seemed to drop in infinite depths. 

The girls listened to the lazily flowing tones that 
required so little attention and the words that had no 
sparkle of bright wit but just common everydayness, 
with a narrow vision. With the other side they read 
in the glances they gave each other the girlish under- 
standings that did not need words. Now and then 
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Violet looked across to Uncle Paul and then at the 
particular point that had suddenly materialized into 
artistic beauty. 

" Mebbe you'd like to stop an take a squint round? 
Ther ain't no dock but this, though ther's a little cove 
you can put in round yander. Only ther aint nothin' 
to see, for the pines begin — an', grace to man! ther's 
enough of them! " 

Captain, Jack ejected his quid again, and though he 
pulled out his tobacco he seemed to be considering. 
Mr. Murray glanced at his watch. 

"Why, it is nearly noon," he said. "Could such 
a party get dinner at the hotel?" he asked. 

"Oh, Uncle Con, do let us have a regular picnic. 
Will they be worried at home?" exclaimed Princess, 
while Captain Jack was considering the claims of his 
tobacco, or, rather, his appetite for it. 

"Well," with a chuckle, "I don't b'lieve they're as 
near out of vittles es thet. These girl-folk might like 
to stroll round ef they've never been to this part 
before. An' ef ye couldn't manage ther, Cinthy'd do 
it, I know. Feedin' folks on hot water V cold water V 
bran flapjacks aint got her hand out, I kin tell ye. She 
don't live on that air kind herself. An' I think folks 
aint quite so sot on it as they was two or three year ago. " 

" Suppose we stop. You are not in a hurry, Captain 
Jack? " 

" No, no; jes' as much of the day belongs to you as 
you're willin' to pay fer. Ye see, I aint one of them 
kind as has sot ways an' couldn't get out of them even if 
they was on a railroad track an' I see the engine comin' 
full tilt. I'll drop in to Cinthy's V take a bite with 
her. I'll jes' tic up the Flyiri Nancy; V, like me, 
she's to hum almost every wheres. " 
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Captain Jack decided upon the tobacco then. 

Paul Amory and Uncle Con were the only men of 
the party. They helped the girls ashore. Beach 
Street ran along nearest the ocean, straight in front 
of the little settlement, as if it was put on its good 
behavior. Then it made a curve that left the beach 
in some places an eighth of a mile below it at low tide. 
The houses fronting on the curve, a beautiful location, 
had not yet aspired to the dignity of fashion. Most 
of them were plain little weather-beaten cottages, 
washed by the storms and dried by the sun and salt 
air. Here and there a room had been added, to 
accommodate boarders who insisted upon living next- 
door to the sea. 

The principal street went straight up from the dock. 
There was the inevitable store, though this abounded 
in fishing- and boating-tackle and was a branch of one 
at the Middlers. There were a few newspapers and 
magazines; the window had some bright flower 
chromos distributed with seeds; and there was the 
square box-like cubby dignified by the sign in red 
lettering "Post Office." The ist of October it was 
moved up to Middle Island. Octavius Howick had 
kept it for fifteen years. There was a good deal of 
grumbling because it moved every summer, but the 
mail at South End was at least five times all the rest. 
Octavius always sent the parcel of mail up to the 
other store, sp that no one should have good cause for 
complaint. But mail matter was one of the great 
interests of the place. In summer it came twice a 
day, in winter every other day. 

Mr. Murray had a package of mail matter handed 
out to him. He purchased two or three papers, and 
they went on. Women stared out of window* <*t 
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doorways at them. Children stood open-mouthed, 
forgetting their play until a sharp rap from their 
mother's knuckles recalled them to a vague recollec- 
tion of what was manners. 

The girls chattered as they went on. Everything 
was quite strange to them, more primitive in some 
ways than Virginian aspects. The houses were so 
very small — many of them only one story, with a 
sharply peaked roof to shed the storms more readily. 

The hotel was about half as large as their own place. 
It had a wide piazza on two sides, with awnings to 
keep off the sun at its hottest — about midday. But 
to-day it was not hot. 

Captain Jack parted from them here. Cinthy 
Lyman's was a little farther south, where the rise of 
ground began to decline. 

"Jes' over there," indicating it with his head. 
"She painted up this spring, and looks mazin' 
scrumptious. She's made things grow too — she al- 
wers was a master hand at gardenin'. You jes' walk 
over that way an' take a view o' things. I'll likely be 
settin' on the piazzy." 

The captain made a clumsy bow and hitched up his 
trousers. 

"How queer it all is!" said Pearl. "It's like a 
picture. Everybody moves so slowly you almost 
believe they are part of a picture. And the smallness 
of it! As if it was not quite grown up. How do you 
suppose such a great house came to be built at the 
Point, Uncle Con?" 

" It was someone's folly. And then it was the club's 
folly. In the course of time the whole island may be 
given over to summer pleasure, or someone may be 
foolish enough to make another bad bargain." 
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"Is your bargain good?" asked Princess. "Are 
you the only wise one in the procession? " 

Uncle Con lifted his brows in a half- doubtful, 
amused fashion. 

" I couldn't quite help myself in what I did. Then 
we may like it for a place of refuge. Your mothers 
made so many objections to this place and that as 
they were proposed because they were not sufficiently 
secluded. Next year, I suppose, you will all be knock- 
ing at the portals of society as young ladies gowned in 
the latest style. At present you are only girls. So 
I thought Robin's Point would just fill the bill." 

"I should like to be only a girl for years to come," 
said Princess emphatically. 

"I do not think it makes much difference to me," 
declared Violet. "I want to do something with my 
life and not fritter it all away." 

"The graduating class is composed of young 
ladies," said Pearl sententiously. "I frightened 
mamma yesterday when I said skirts must be longer. 
I think I shall enjoy being grown up. The between- 
ness wouldn't have attractions enough for two or three 
years." 

"Ray, what do you mean to do? I think you must 
be hatching some plan to amaze us all, you have 
grown so quiet of late." 

" I have not any plans. I am quiet because " 

" Come, girls," said Uncle Con, leading Mr. Howick 
up to them. "Will you have a room in which to 
smooth your ruffled plumes? We have not had dusty 
traveling." 

"Oh, yes, let us be made as dainty as possible," 
cried Pearl, curious to see the accommodations of the 
hotel 
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Mrs. Howick came and convoyed them to a room 
where they could wash their hands and faces. Pearl 
exclaimed at sight of the ewer and basin of rare old 
blue china with the burnishing as bright as if it had 
been done yesterday. 

" My grand'ther brought that from China nigh onto 
a hunderd year ago. There were some other things, 
but the plates and dishes got used up. It was before 
the 1812 war. And then he fell in the hands of a 
privateer, and they took everything and set the men 
adrift in a boat. When they were 'most dead of thirst 
someone picked them up, but it was terrible suffering. 
Strange now, aint it, that with a whole ocean full of 
water there aint none to drink ! He never went to sea 
again, though he lived to a good old age. My father 
come over here and settled, but you never could get 
grand'ther to the island. 'Twas called Fisherman's 
Island then. My, what a wild place it was! And now 
we're getting quite civilized. We shet up in the win- 
ter and go up to the Middle, our other place. My son 
Jotham's there." 

Mrs. Howick seemed loath to leave them. She liked 
to be sociable with folks. She always felt a little lone- 
some when she came down to South End and when 
she went down to Swan's Island to see her married 
daughter. But Mr. Howick called, "Celiny!" 

" That's the man of it," she said with a short laugh. 
"If I'm away two minutes he's callin' 'Celiny.' A 
woman never hollers after a man that way to know 
whether there's sugar on the table or not. She looks. 
You can come down as soon as you're ready, though 
the bell will ring." 

"Primitive style, certainly," said Pearl. "And 
though the women look a good deal alike, they are 
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very different. Mrs. Kobbe quite startled me at first. 
And Mrs. Howick is soft-spoken for such a gaunt kind 
of woman. I'd like to run off with the bowl and ewer." 

They luxuriated in the cool water, and felt quite 
freshened up for dinner. 

There were several "studies " down at one end of the 
table. All the boarders had a queer look, Violet de- 
clared afterward; but people of the stylish sort sel- 
dom came to Melchias to stay. It was amusing " to 
go over to the island and see the natives," excursion- 
ists said, but there were no diversions to attract the 
pleasure-loving crowd. 

Uncle Con had found a friend, and he brought him 
at once to the girls. 

"Professor Kenneth," he said — "Mrs. Kenneth's 
brother-in-law. And if we had remained one day 
longer in Boston we would have met him there." 

"I heard about you," remarked the professor with 
a smile. "My niece, Miss Margaret, was very enthu- 
siastic; and my sister-in-law, who will always be an in- 
valid, declared that it was the happiest week she had 
known in a long time. She is so fond of young 
people." 

" It was very delightful for her to say so," answered 
Pearl with a pretty girlish grace. "We thought most 
of the enjoyment fell to our share. And we were all 
charmed with Miss Margaret." 

"Allow me " Professor Kenneth moved a chair 

to seat Pearl. 

"The girls come down here," interposed Mrs. 

Howick. She had ideas of propriety. She put the 

„ four girls in a row and seated Mr. Murray next. No 

doubt, he was the father of one or two of them. She 

had a half-fancy Pearl and Violet might be twins, 
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Princess was placed at the end. One of the gentle- 
men had to go to the other side, and Mr. Amory put 
the professor in the seat intended for himself. 

Princess sat next to a tall thin woman with severe 
light eyes and lips that seemed to compress them- 
selves with every thought until they were just a bluish- 
red line. Her hair was in a tight little knob on the 
top of her head, and her wide high forehead took 
a good half of her face. Her neck was long and 
scrawny, and the plain linen collar served to accentu- 
ate it. She wore glasses, but she had an unpleasant 
way of looking over them which seemed to sharpen 
her vision. 

Professor Kenneth wore glasses as well, and he 
betrayed by various little motions that he was near- 
sighted. They were very becoming,* as if they really 
were a part of his individuality. Princess gave a fur- 
tive glance. The table had corners and he was just 
past the next one. Mr. Howick was at the head of the 
table. "Major" he was generally called, as he had 
once been in the coast guard. 

There were two men at the other side; then an 
elderly couple, both stout to the verge of unwieldi- 
ness. Someone had prescribed sea bathing and Mel- 
chias Island: a lady who had lost flesh during her 
stay, and explained learnedly to poor Mrs. Inslee 
that fat particles were a disease, and as you rid your- 
self of them the solid flesh and muscles shrank, and 
you were in a better condition and stronger — that it 
was the pressure exerted by beneficial air, and one 
need not diet. Poor Mrs. Inslee was very glad of 
that. She thought she had never tasted food so well 
cooked as at the Howick House. 

There were two school teachers and then several 
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vacant places. A lady sat quite by herself and made 
strenuous efforts not to cough. A small, dried-up old 
man, then another vacancy, and Princess* next-door 
neighbor. 

" Who did you say was an invalid? " she asked pres- 
ently. "No — it was him," with sublime disregard of 
the pronoun, and moving her eye toward the end of 
the table. 

" An invalid? " returned Princess in surprise. 

" I heard him say she would always be an invalid." 

"Oh, that was a lady in Boston — a relative," re- 
turned Princess with fine reserve. 

" No one has any right to be a hopeless or helpless 
invalid," declared the woman with a certain dogmatic 
emphasis that was fierce. "It's just will-power. And 
what is needed is cultivation of the will, not drugs and 
doctors. If I had my way, there wouldn't be a drug 
left on the face of the earth. Any relation of yours? " 

" No," returned Princess quietly. 

" Either of them men your father? M . 

" No," was the brief reply. 

" Oh! You aint all sisters? " 

"We are cousins." 

" You don't look much like the others." 

Princess did not make any reply to this. 

The lady at the end of the table had a paroxysm of 
coughing, and rose and left the room. 

" I've been talking to her. Strange, you can never 
get people to believe anything for their good, but 
they'll believe evil things fast enough. She's an 
Englishwoman, and she's just give up that she's going 
to die of consumption. There's no more need of her 
dying than there is of yours this blessed minute." 

Princess shuddered at that 
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"If she'd just exercise her mind. If she'd say, I'm 
not going to die and there's no such thing as con- 
sumption." 

" But everybody dies," ventured Princess. " It was 
the doom passed upon mankind." 

"You read your Bible just as she reads disease. 
Everybody doesn't have to do things. When the 
world grows wiser and understands how the mind acts 
on the body, and how many things we have all believed 
that are not true, the world will be a different place to 
live in, and though there may be changes there will not 
be any disease or death. Now, that woman — I was 
talking to her this morning, and I hope she will agree 
to let me treat her. Someone recommended sea air 
and high latitude. But so long as you just give 
up Staying here at South End? " 

" No. We only came up for dinner." 

The talker suddenly devoted herself to her meal in 
time to have her plate sent away. The dessert was 
bountiful. Mrs. Howick kept watch of everything, 
though she had a handmaiden. Princess turned to 
Ray and seemed engrossed with her. But as they rose 
the tall woman said : 

" Going right away? " 

"I think so." Then Princess sought shelter under 
Uncle Con's wing. 

Professor Kenneth came over to them. 

" Did you have a lecture on the superiority of mind 
to matter? " he asked mirthfully. 

" What a queer woman ! Do you know who she is? " 

" A Miss Rand. A firm believer in the certainty of 
mind cure with her own theories," and he smiled. 

Uncle Con was settling the very moderate bill. 
Mrs. Howick hoped the dinner was satisfactory and 
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that they would come again. The professor said he 
would walk around with them. As they crossed the 
piazza Princess saw Miss Rand and the Englishwoman, 
who half rose and looked eagerly at Violet and Pearl 
with eyes full of passionate hunger. She was quite 
elderly, it seemed, with sunken cheeks and sallow skin 
and hair of a kind of dingy darkness. Princess dis- 
liked her and felt sorry for her in the same breath. 

The tennis court belonged to the house next door. 
There were quite a pretty lawn and flower garden; 
and one could see the row was devoted to transient 
cottagers. It wore a different aspect. There were 
groups of trees breaking the curious monotony. The 
boarding houses had hammocks and rocking chairs, 
and at some of them children were playing about. 
They reached Mrs. Lyman's and took up Captain 
Jack, declining the former's hospitable invitation to 
come in and rest. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT THEY DISCOVERED. 

DROFESSOR KENNETH would sail around with 
* them and return with Captain Jack. He was very 
glad to find Mr. Murray. He had been spending a 
week at Swan's Island, and had collected some new 
and rare specimens. He had gathered several here in 
his two days' exploration, and had not been round on 
the other side. 

"That is our territory," explained Mr. Murray. 
"We shall be glad to have you come. We have a 
brigade exploring the shore continually." 

" A brigade! " with a puzzled expression. 

The girls smiled and glanced at each other. 

" Not that great rambling place! Someone told me 
it was a clubhouse. I meant to come around and dis- 
cover it. Are you not quite removed from — what shall 
I call it — civilization? Or is there a settlement? " 

" Only as we have settled ourselves, and there are 
enough of us to make a colony. We have come in and 
taken possession of the deserted clubhouse." 

The brows knit in an effort of remembrance. 
"That explains the note I had from Margaret this 
very morning, and I was to inquire — but she called it 
Robin's Point." 

"Yes, the great headland up yonder." 

They had made a little turn. The sun was past the 
vertical line, and threw most of the rock in a sort of 
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dark shadow; but the sloping, rocky shore gleamed 
and glinted as if sprinkled with jewels. The house, 
too, was thrown partly in the shadow, and looked 
rather picturesque. 

"Oh, yes — I see now. Why, you are away by your- 
selves. I had no idea there was so much of it. The 
people on the other side rather affect to despise it, do 
they not? " 

He glanced somewhat furtively at Captain Jack. 

"'Taint good fer much," said that worthy disdain- 
fully. "Ther's no chance fer steamboat landing, as 
ther is on t'other side. Nothin' but shelvin' rock 
where you'll git aground quicker'n wink, till you come 
to the little dock out ther they built." They meant 
the club. "This side's no account, V never was." 
Captain Jack wrinkled his short nose disdainfully, 
and distended his cheek until the red veins ran about 
it like network. 

Mr. Murray gave a short, amused laugh. 

If it was of small account it made a fine picture with 
the low background of greenery. The shore-edge was 
very irregular, and most of it shallow from the bed of 
rock underneath. In some places the sand grass sent 
up flourishing shoots. 

"We had a delightful time in Boston," interposed 
Pearl. "I hope Miss Margaret is well, and that we did 
not wear out Mrs. Kenneth utterly." 

"They both enjoyed it." Professor Kenneth tried 
to recall just what she had said. He had glanced over 
the letter in a hurry, and, having some specimens that 
needed instant attention, had laid it down, meaning to 
read it afterward, and then walked out. " Oh, yes, 
there was one thing," and a kind of joyous softness 
irradiated his face. Princess was attracted by the 
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sudden light, which made him really good-looking. If 
he were not quite so thin! 

" She mentioned Robin's Point, and said I must hunt 
you up. And I am glad it came about so soon, though 
I cannot take the credit of the endeavor." 

"But you haven't hunted us up," subjoined Uncle 
Con. " That will be left for the day you come over. 
You will find us mostly at home." 

" There are roads through the woods?" 

"Oh, yes. Driving paths. We are that much 
civilized. And our major-domo owns an old nag. 
There really does not seem much use for horses, 
though on the other side there are some tolerable 
drives, but you would have to go up and down con- 
tinually." 

They made a turn now. The little craft sped along, 
the girls looking pretty under the flat awning with its 
faded fringe that had once been red. Now and then 
they exchanged a sentence or laughed softly. They 
were real girls, not young ladies. Most of the pro- 
fessor's life had been devoted to young men. 

"It's been a delightful rencounter, Murray," he said 
in a friendly, man's manner as they were running into 
the little dock. " And you may be sure I shall come 
over. Or is it through — the woods? " smiling a little 
again. 

"If he had a great many things to smile about, 
his face would be really handsome," thought 
Princess. 

"Yes, you can walk over any time. It isn't more 
than a mile. " 

"I want to make the acquaintance of that big fel- 
low up there. Why, Murray, this is the most pic- 
turesque side of the island." 
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"Thank you. What would the Middlers say to 
you! What do you think, Captain Jack?" 

That worthy gave a snort of disdain, and deposited 
his worn-out quid in the ocean as an explanation of 
the esteem in which he held it. Just at that instant 
they crunched up against the piles and then swerved 
round to the point where the party had first landed. 

The men sprang out and assisted the girls. 

" It seems as if we had been on a voyage of dis- 
covery," exclaimed Violet. "Did we leave our side 
only a few hours ago or was it last week? " 

"What have we discovered?" asked Pearl. 

"Three separate and distinct races," mirthfully. 
" And," bending her head over, "a real professor." 

Mr. Stanwood and Mr. Mallory started down to 
meet them. The captain turned his boat, and 
Professor Kenneth waved an adieu. 

" Did you find some dinner? " 

" Oh, an abundance. At the chief hotel in the town. 
And we have learned several facts in—shall we call it 
natural history or nautical? that nearly every native 
of the island is a captain." 

" I could have told you that," declared Mr. Mallory 
mirthfully, "though I believe Captain Kobbe has 
never owned anything more extensive than a punt." 

"Oh, yes, he took a part share in a trading vessel, 
put in it the first money he and his wife saved, and it 
foundered somewhere. He has not been a grand suc- 
cess in life." 

"Papa, do you think a success means making 
money merely? " asked Pearl. 

" No, I do not. I know of some very fine successes 
that have had very little money in them, but often 
these come too late in life to be enjoyed." 
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" The women seem to have the most vim and capa- 
bility about here," said Uncle Con. "And they are 
going to regenerate the island by bringing in fresh 
blood. Not that the present exponents, with their 
whims and beliefs and theories, have much bright red 
blood, but the next relay may bring some, and even 
these may widen out." 

"And spoil the charming primitiveness and sim- 
plicity." 

" I am not sure there is so much simplicity about 
it. Primitive it may be. There is more true sim- 
plicity in your friend Kenneth than in half of the 
shrewd ignorance here. That sounds like a paradox." 

Violet came and slipped her arm around Princess* 
waist. "Don't you suppose that queer woman who 
was talking to you is a lecturer of some kind?" 

"A health lecturer who is going to regenerate the 
world," returned Princess with a spice of amusement 
"If she can make that poor Mrs. Inslee thinner " 

" What a sight to behold! " interrupted Ray. 

"If the other poor lady who coughed could have 
part of her flesh! Well, things are unevenly divided 
in this world — health as well as wealth. And if this 
apostle can only make them come near to balancing 
she will do a great thing. Did you observe what 
beautiful diamonds she had — the one who coughed so 
dreadfully, I mean?" 

" I did not quite like them — for the occasion. In 
fact, I disapproved of them, to myself," said Pearl 
with unwonted vigor. " Everything else was so 
plain." 

" Perhaps she put them on to keep them safe." 

"She is an Englishwoman — at least, so that Miss 
Rand said," added Princess. 
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"There is one thing that makes me nervous about 
her," declared Violet. "Perhaps you did not notice 
it, Pearl, but she seemed to study us especially. I 
wondered if she had seen us somewhere before." 

"I dare say she longed for youth and health; and 
you two were such brilliant examples of both," returned 
Princess with a half-pitying sound in her voice. 

Ray thought she could give a better explana- 
tion. They were both truly beautiful. Pearl made 
very little of her beauty; but she knew she had it, for 
all that. She had grown so accustomed to it that it 
was like the other good things of life. It was nice to 
have a complexion that didn't roughen up in winter 
nor burn in summer, though she always wore a big 
shade hat for coolness. Then her hair had kept its 
wonderful gold without any adventitious aids of soda 
water or any preparations. People turned to look at 
her quite often; and she had a curious, simple glad- 
ness that she possessed some grace worth looking at. 
Her father was sorry she had not been born an artist, 
or at least had the making of one in her. 

"I hope she will marry some fine and noble man 
when the right time comes," said her mother. 
" There are enough geniuses in the world without our 
adding to them." 

But Paul Amory had a fancy they might add one 
after all. Little Pansy had a wonderful gift for see- 
ing pictures. "This is such a thing, papa," she 
would say, referring to the clouds or the distant 
landscape, or even near-by objects, and picture it out 
in a wonderful manner, with word description rather 
than pencil. 

Her father was giving her lessons in drawing, but 
she often protested. 
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" It is so slow!" she would cry. "And you have to 
be so very particular." 

Paul Amory really delighted in fatherhood. Some- 
times he said to his wife that the children were better 
than all the fame the world could give, and that if he 
could paint a picture for half a million and undying 
fame he would not give one of the children for the 
opportunity. 

When they reached the house there was a sudden 
outburst of interest. Letters and letters — two for 
Ray, from the two who loved her best. There was a 
little exultation in her heart at this. She had not 
reached that state of grace when she could say "The 
ones I love best." 

Grandmamma was beginning to improve. For six 
months or so she had been in a weakly, nervous state 
quite new to the active, cheerful, and somewhat 
sanguine woman. They had started for Portland on 
the western coast, and she hoped Ray might go to Port- 
land on the eastern coast, and they would compare 
notes when she came home. The Osbornes had in- 
sisted on her staying through the winter, as they 
meant to spend the following summer in the East, to 
be present at Violet's graduation. Bevis would take 
his degree as well, at the Leland Stanford University. 
" And as your father spoke of being sent to St. Peters- 
burg for some months, and you will go back to school, 
I am thinking seriously about remaining," she wrote. 

Papa's letter settled it. He had been appointed on 
the commission, and would not return before Decem- 
ber. Perhaps he might join the party of engineers 
surveying a railroad route through Siberia, and from 
thence go to Japan. Russia, as a country, had always 
roused his curiosity. The very roughness and half- 
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barbarism interested him as much as the luxurious 
side that held so much magnificence. But he was 
saving France and Germany and Italy for the time 
when his little daughter could accompany him, and 
they would be fresh to both. 

Ray's heart swelled with gratification at this 
thought. 

They were all so occupied that they did not have 
time to talk over their day's adventure until after 
supper. 

"And who is Professor Kenneth?" asked Mrs. 
Amory. " I don't remember to have heard of him." 

" He is your Mrs. Kenneth's husband's half-brother, 
to be particular. I met him first out in Africa, then 
last winter in New York. He is an eminent natural- 
ist out on a working vacation, and is coming over 
here in a day or two. You will be interested in his 
experiments," explained Mr. Murray. 

"Oh!" That sounded safe and middle-aged. 
There was to be no philandering with young girls this 
summer, the mothers had decided. Ned and Leonard 
Beaumanoir from Baltimore were the only boys to 
be allowed the entrie of the secluded island and the 
hidden-away home. Edward Sherburne was to spend 
his vacation in a tour about Switzerland, and there 
were no other big boys to have young friends. 

"It is all so queer over on the other side," said 
Princess — " like something taken out of an old-fash- 
ioned book. And the funny thing seems to be that 
they think modern ways and people queer." 

"They are certainly content with the state of life 
to which God has called them." 

"The state they were born in. We all try to get 
out of it unless it is very prosperous or pleasant. I 
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am not quite sure about so much striving, but there 
would be no improvement if we were all satisfied. 
Wait until you see some of Kenneth's experiments. It 
is really the law of life, of all life. Only nature takes 
it naturally, we take it strenuously. We want to do 
so much in our fifty or sixty years. " 

"Very good and reasonable for you, Murray," said 
Reese Drayton laughingly. "You suggest Dr. Carew, 
who preaches about God's infinite leisure, and then 
rushes off and does the work of two men in half a 
day." 

"But you see he has learned to work," interposed 
Lyndell. " Nature, too, has times of rest. There 
are birds and beasts and insects and trees and multi- 
tudes of lower life that have months of resting, or 
doing something different — useless it looks to us." 

"Auntie Dell, do you believe in will cure? "said 
Princess suddenly. 

" Mind cure. Yes, to some extent." 

" She called it will cure. A queer woman who sat 
next to me and who talked about two persons at the 
table — a very fat woman and another with a cough — 
and said there was no need of either condition. She 
caught a word about Mrs. Kenneth that the professor 
uttered, and asked me " 

"Oh, Princess, you didn't take up a stranger you 
knew nothing about! " 

"I didn't take her up, mamma; I tried not to talk. 
And yet she interested me. She said no one could 
ever be a hopeless invalid. And I have been thinking 
about Mrs. Kenneth " 

"She is the most hopeful invalid I ever saw," 
declared Mrs. Amory, interrupting Princess — "the 
loveliest invalid! Except that she cannot get about 
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very much and has days of intense suffering, she 
makes a bright place continually. She does more 
good in the world— well, a great deal more than I do, 
with all my health and energy. Think of her asking 
you four girls for such a picnic! I wouldn't have im- 
agined I could do it." 

" But will she never be any better — well, I mean?" 

" She cannot ever be well, in the nature of the case. 
And the most admirable thing is her acceptance of the 
fact. She is not continually trying experiments, except 
those that serve to make others happy. She wills to do 
the greatest good while she can, and her interest in the 
outside world keeps her fresh and young and a com- 
panion for her daughter. That is the kind of mind 
cure I believe in. Her mind drinks in the delight of 
living, distills it, and pours it out in rare wine." 

" The mind or the will does do a great deal," sub- 
joined Lyndell Carew. 

" Physician, heal thyself," laughed Uncle Con. 
"Why does not this prophet put some flesh on her 
own bones if she can take it off the other woman. It 
would improve her immeasurably." 

"Some people despise flesh. Mrs. Kobbe is con- 
tinually advising 'Randy to work the fat off of her." 

" Bad counsel. 'Randy has none to spare. She is 
just nice and plump. Come, let us leave all this will 
business and have some music. We can discuss 
abstruse subjects after we return to the city and the 
cares of life press upon us." 

The children were having a merry time out of doors, 
except some of the smaller ones who were tired enough 
to go to bed soon after supper. But the evenings 
were so cool and delightful, and the air, with its 
suggestion of salty flavors, so reviving, that they were 
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out on the broad piazza, or in the hammocks, some- 
times until almost midnight. 

Mr. Murray was extremely fond of having them 
all sing, often with no accompaniment, but to-night 
Princess went in to the piano. She declared it sounded 
much better after dark. Mr. Drayton and Uncle Con 
had the chess board between them. 

During the pauses from one song to the next there 
was a low sound of conversation that did not interrupt. 

" Did your letter from grandmamma say that she 
was likely to remain most of the winter?" asked 
Uncle Win of Ray. 

"Yes. Of course I should not see much of her if 
she returned, only just at the Christmas holidays. 
And papa is not coming home " 

Her voice faltered a little and then ceased. 

" Will he go to Russia? He spoke of a fine offer in 
his last letter to me." 

" Yes — I suppose he has taken it. And he thinks 
he will come home the other way, through Japan." 

"I could find it in my heart to envy him. But he 
has kept steadily to business, and deserves a variety, if 
we can't exactly call it a holiday. He will make it 
a holiday. Ray, you have a father to be proud of." 

He was thinking that the cruel disappointments 
of the earlier part of his brother's life would have 
ruined some men. 

" I am proud of him. And sometimes he seems all 
that I will ever truly have. But I thought to-day — 
what if he should marry again! Men do." 

"Do not worry about that. He is not at all likely 
to. Ray, are you holding a little grudge against 
me because I confessed my secret? I begin to feel 
sorry that I did. I thought it would be a pleasure to 
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you. And I had been planning a meeting later in the 
summer — little girl, can you not rejoice in my joy?" 

"After I get used to thinking about it. It came so 
sudden when I was feeling so sure of you." How sure 
and proud she had been at Commencement! Yet the 
love was there then — had been given and accepted. So 
she might have known it was only her feeling about it. 

"You are sure of me still. I shall look after you 
until the others return. I am glad mother felt equal 
to her journey. Late years she has been about so 
little, and she used to be so fond of travel! And now 
you must be gay and happy with the other girls. I 
am to go to-morrow, but before you break camp I 
shall return for a few days. I think you have been 
studying pretty hard and are rather tired out." 

"I wasn't quite up to the class in everything, and 
ahead of the preparatory. It was hard at first, but 
I kept my standing. I think I am a little tired." 

" Then there was the sorrow. But you were always 
so bright and cheerful." 

" One cannot be a child forever." 

"I suppose not. I think we would not desire to." 

" Does anyone know when the first boat touches 
at Middle Island, nine or ten? " asked Adrian Mallory. 

" Neither," answered Mr. Murray. " It is half- past 
nine by schedule time, but it may be five minutes 
earlier or five minutes later. I advise you to give 
yourself the grace. Must you go? And you, Stan- 
wood?" 

" Surely. It is hard to go, but I shall take my other 
fortnight later on." 

" The latch-string will hang out for the wanderers, 
and a welcome will be ready." 

Mr. Mallory followed his wife. Stanwood lighted a 
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cigar and paced up and down with Amory. The other 
children were marshaled in amid a great confusion of 
voices. 

"Have you girls decided upon your guests? " asked 
Uncle Con. 

"We have been talking it over with mamma, and 
she doesn't see any objection," said Pearl. 

"But there were only three. Ray, haven't you a 
bosom friend or a favorite? " 

"Why— I like them all." 

"And you cannot think of one you would prefer 
above all the rest? " 

" I truly cannot." 

"Then we will ask that Miss Hildreth, for her 
cousin has already proposed to pay us a visit." 

" But you set your own conditions at naught, 
Uncle Con," declared Princess. " Miss Hildreth will 
have ever so many summer excursions, and she is 
not at all poor." 

" Was I to be bound by conditions? I was trying to 
exercise your philanthropy. Mine has been exercised 
so many times that it must be about perfect." 

The girls laughed at that. 

" And it is rather funny," exclaimed Violet; " there 
will be two graduates and two of the yet-to-be' s." 

" Six of the new Senior class. I shall have to brush 
up my intricacies of thought and speech, polish my 
adjectives, look after my moods, and be on guard 
generally." 

Princess lingered after the other girls were gone. 

"What is it, little one?" asked Uncle Con, drawing 
her arm about his neck. 

"Why — I was thinking — Uncle Con, the journey 
will cost a good deal. I am afraid Miss Saxon might 
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feel as if she ought not spend even that. And there 
are all next winter's clothes to provide. Girls cost a 
good deal, do they not? " 

"They are mostly worth the outlay. Yes, I was 
thinking of that. What is to hinder sending a ticket? " 

" Could you get tickets?" 

" I think so. Most of the way, at least. You could 
send money to a very dear friend, but in such cases I 
think a ticket better. It doesn't have such a sort 
of gift flavor. And it is wasted if you do not use 
it, which is another point in its favor." 

"I didn't know that one could find so many good 
reasons," Princess said laughingly. 

"I'll see about it to-morrow." 

She kissed him fondly. He had a peculiar love for 
all of his sister Tessy's children, but he thought 
Princess one of the dearest of girls. 

Pearl and Violet went over with the travelers the 
next morning, as there were a few errands to do, and 
Uncle Con drove them through the woody road where 
the dew had not all dried off the pines and hemlocks, 
and the pennyroyal had begun to spring up. They 
were in plenty of time, and the girls- half envied the 
delightful sail. 

"Oh, Princess, what do you think?" began Violet 
on her return. "We saw that mind woman, Miss 
Rand, sitting on the shady piazza at the hotel with 
that invalid — did someone say she was an English- 
woman? They were talking, and she had hold of the 
invalid's hand, so I guess she has begun her cure. 
And the Englishwoman looked so curiously at us. I 
turned my head once, and her neck was craned way 
over. I wonder if she does not half envy us our 
health!" 
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" I can't help feeling sorry for her too," said Pearl. 
" There was something in her eyes this morning: not 
wistfulness — it was too strong for that, but just as if 
she could rush out and seize one of us. I would 
really like to know who she is. " 

There was someone else in the world with a great 
want. It was not money either, for Ray remembered 
the diamonds, and her attire all through was of fine 
material, and stylish. Now that one came to think of 
it, it was rather curious to see her there. Had she 
come for health? But there were better appointed 
places for invalids, and sanitariums where one could 
have luxuries and the best of care. Ray Stanwood 
tried to dismiss this unusual interest in a stranger. 
She had looked at the girls because they were so 
pretty; everyone looked at them. 

Uncle Amory painted steadily all day because he 
was in the humor. He enjoyed these times when 
everything went right. Uncle Con had some writing. 
The ladies took their sewing and embroidery when 
there came a shady edge along the path up to Robin's 
Point, and with the children went out to enjoy and 
explore. It was quite a long walk, over half a mile, 
but the breeze from the ocean was magnificent, and 
one drew in ozone with every breath. 

The Point went out into the ocean. On the inside 
there was a curious hollow that had not been worn by 
the sea, for that could not have come up so far unless 
the whole configuration of the island had changed. 

"But we do not know what it has been in a wild 
winter storm," said Mrs. Drayton. "I hope there 
will not be a terrific one while we are here. Some- 
how I had dreamed of a green and tranquil island. " 

"We have a long tract of greenery. But I have 
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my doubts about the tranquillity when the wild surges 
of the Atlantic sweep in," replied her husband. 
" Still, Robin's Point is a natural breakwater. A 
northeast storm would spend itself before it came 
down to us." 

" And we are not the only island," interposed 
Lyndell Carew, who caressed her little Honor, a real 
and delightful mother-girl; and now she seemed to 
have leisure to not only study her children, but 
indulge in much motherly sweetness. 

" Can't we climb up to the top? " asked Violet 
Osborne. "I want to see how the world looks, and 
what the distant spec of Europe is like." 

"As if you could see Europe! " 

Violet laughed at the lofty amazement in Pearl's 
face. 

" Well we might see Nova Scotia and make believe. 
We know Europe is there. " 

"We should have brought a glass," said Uncle Con. 

" What I want is a climb — a hard, rugged, desperate 
climb such as we sometimes have on excursions at 
home. For a year I have seen no real mountains or 
rocks or suggestions of persistence. I want something 
to rouse me out of this schoolgirl properness, graceful- 
ness, and the even tenor of my way, something wild 
and scrambling. Can't we go up? Don't everybody 
say nay." 

They were smiling at Violet's eagerness, and no 
one uttered a word of protest. 

" Silence gives consent." 

"Why, you can go up easy," said Bertie Beau- 
manior, a big boy of fifteen. "I'll show you the best 
way. I've been up dozens of times." 

"But they are not boys," said Mrs. Amory in a 
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rather disapproving tone, meant for the rocks, or the 
difficulties — the main things to be considered. 

" Remember, there will be ten long months of 
propriety and walks in the most decorous manner. 
Bertie, will you pilot us? " 

"I will go to keep watch and ward of Bertie," and 
Uncle Con rose lazily from a long sand dune. 

"You will find it dreadfully rough, I think," com- 
mented Mrs. Mallory. 

"I am not sure but life is being made too easy for 
them," remarked Mr. Murray. "The way is rough, 
but — courage ! " 

Four laughing girls rose, and the mothers ac- 
quiesced. 

The way was jagged and uneven, but Bertie sprang 
from point to point like a young deer. One had to 
ascend in zigzag fashion. There were curious fis- 
sures, worn in the great mass of rock by the rain as 
it came sweeping down, but some were clean cut as if 
following a blast. How a little ground could gather 
would have been a mystery if they had set out to 
study such things. As for seeds, the gusts or the 
birds might have carried them. But the patches of 
sparse vegetation, the weeds or a handful of grass, or 
even a stunted cedar a foot or so high, fought sturdily 
for life from the rocky foundations. 

They followed a trail, then leaped from ledge to 
ledge. The tide was on the turn, and they could 
hear one swell of greater force than the others come 
dashing against the base on the ocean side. It struck 
with a low boom like a danger signal. 

Bertie had run on ahead of Uncle Con, when some- 
thing seemed to attract his attention, and he waited 
for the others to come up. 
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"There's a hermit here," he declared. "I think 
he is going to kindle a fire. I've never found anyone 
before. But there is nothing to alarm one. " 

"Oh, that is romantic!" said Violet. "Is he old 
and gray, as befits a dweller of the rocks? " 

" His clothes are gray. He has a basket — perhaps 
he is a solitary picnicker. He can't be fishing." 

Uncle Con looked over tfce irregular break that 
deepened into a sort of fissure extending on the 
northern side down to the coast. There sat the 
hermit, sure enough. He seemed to be putting some- 
thing in bottles. Then Mr. Murray laughed. 

"Hillo, Kenneth," putting his hand in a curve to 
carry the sound. 

" Oh, is it Professor Kenneth? " Violet peered over 
curiously. 

"The very man I am wild to see!" declared Bertie, 
who began to skip from point to point and go up and 
down with a boy's agility. That he had not met him 
with the others made little difference. Introductions 
were not necessary in pursuit of science. 

"Shall we go on?" asked Uncle Con. "They will 
be likely to follow, or we will meet them coming 
down." 

Princess had already started. A great drift of gray- 
white cloud obscured the sun and was a grateful re- 
lief. A cooling breeze with a delightful salty flavor 
refreshed them. There was a little more hard climb- 
ing and they reached the top. It was not a level, but, 
like the top of many small peaks, compressed together 
by a giant hand. And now they saw that the ocean 
side was not perpendicular, but that a daring spirit 
could descend to the very edge of the wild shore that 
began to gather force with every mighty wave. 
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"It is magnificent!" exclaimed Violet. "But 
doesn't it suggest the Reef of Norman's Woe! Isn't 
it dangerous? " 

"Vessels seldom run in this way. It is altogether 
out of the line of travel. Fishermen know about it, 
and go higher up, coming in at North End. Yes, it is 
quite a rock " — nodding with a smile that said, " I 
have seen greater things." 

" It must be fine in high tide. Oh, watch that 
breaker! " 

It came on, swallowing up the little wavelets run- 
ning out to meet it with white arms of welcome. An- 
other and another, each time gaining force and 
strength, and rearing its foamy crest higher with every 
absorption. And then it dashed up against the rocky 
shore with the sound of an explosion, shattering the 
fragments high in the air. When the vapory mass 
was cleared away it left a long stretch of purple-gray 
deepening to black. 

"The hosts have been overwhelmed in the sea," 
declared Princess. "And, see, there is a new army 
coming from the very shores of Europe. Let us sit 
down and watch the battle. " 

There were plenty of seats, and they ensconced 
themselves comfortably on their coign of vantage to 
watch the fascinating, fruitless battle of the cen- 
turies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROFESSOR KENNETH. 

r\0 you suppose the island ever could be washed 
*-^ away, Uncle Con?" 

" I dare say much of the broken shore of the State 
has been made by the steady irruption of the sea. 
However, we shall not wash away this summer. Peo- 
ple have lived on the island more than a hundred 
years, and Providence seems to have been generous 
to the southern end and added to it, much to the 
jealous discomfort of the Northers, who can remem- 
ber when there ' wan't no beach at all at the South 
Eend.* " 

The twang and complaining tone called forth a 
laugh from the girls. Then all eyes were directed 
oceanward. 

The breaker had met with some undertow not ex- 
pected. There was a sharp tussle in the water, after 
which the tide carried it out. But the next wave had 
sufficient force to absorb it, though the shock was 
visible. Then it came on, triumphantly gathering 
force, sweeping up everything in its reach and making 
another tremendous charge. Just at that instant the 
sun escaped the cloud and, though it could not shine 
down here, the refraction gave the spray some tints 
of gorgeous color. 

"That was grand!" declared Violet. "I could 
look at it forever. Doesn't it seem really ^Vv*^ >&\fc 
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ocean and the rock and the wind! I can believe in 
the battle of the Titans." 

There were some voices on the other side. Bertram 
was talking eagerly to his new friend, who paused to 
put down his paraphernalia and then came on with a 
quiet greeting. 

" I hope the boy did not disturb you," began Uncle 
Con, with a smile of cordial welcome. 

" I was just packing up. Not that I had exhausted 
the realm of nature, but filled my bottles." 

Professor Kenneth bowed to the girls. Then he 
hesitated a moment. 

"Will it suggest a bad memory on my part, or pre- 
occupation, if I ask that the young ladies be intro- 
duced again? I do not want to classify anyone 
wrongly. Miss Beaumanoir and Miss Amory are 
beyond a peradventure in my memory, but these 
two " 

"This is Miss Stanwood, this Miss Osborne." 

He studied Ray Stanwood the longest, as if there 
was some fact about her he desired to fix in his mind. 

"And the professor is going to bring his big mi- 
croscope over," exclaimed Bertram, "and show us 
everything." 

Kenneth laughed at the eager boy. 

" My lad," he said pleasantly, " we shall none of us 
live long enough to see everything. But there are a 
great many wonders for us to enjoy. I came over 
here for some rare specimens a friend found last sum- 
mer. I think they were not natives, but must have 
drifted in. I have not found them, but I have dis- 
covered other wonders. What are you doing?" to 
Mr. Murray, and glancing around. 

" I came up to keep watch and ward of the girls, so 
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that their mothers would have no anxiety. We have 
been watching the incoming tide." 

" A storm would be fine along here." 

"No doubt we shall have it. Is your stay circum- 
scribed? " 

" I have an engagement for one week in August — 
some lectures to a summer school. The remainder of 
the time is my own." 

The girls had turned oceanward again. 

" Every wave gains a little more power and con- 
quers a greater space," said Princess softly. "And 
strong as it seems, capable of sweeping everything out 
of existence if it could go on, just one little turn in the 
tide checks it. Do you suppose such a mighty thing 
as the ocean never feels the restriction?" 

"The hand that made it sets its bounds. It does 
chafe, as you see. And sometimes, like human souls, 
it is allowed to break bounds and scatter destruction." 

" As if it had real life! " said Violet. 

" We do personify it as well as the ancients in their 
mythologies. It is one of the grand powers of the 
universe. Man seems helpless against its force, yet 
he has made it a tractable, obedient servant in many 
ways. He was given dominion over everything in the 
beginning, but it has taken a long while for him to 
gauge and apply his power." 

" But we can never be sure how much was done be- 
fore we came into the sphere of action. How many 
nations and peoples. 

" ' Have had their day and ceased to be ' ! " 

"It is a great question, Murray," returned the pro- 
fessor. "That much has been lost out of the world's 
wisdom to be re-discovered is most true." 
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"And all this commotion and victory and beauty 
and variation will be over and forgotten in a few 
hours. Britain or Spain or Portugal will not know 
anything of our tumult, but have quite a new one of 
their own, dashing upon their shores. If the ocean 
had a real life it would be like a generation, or a 
nation, swept away, and a new one rising in its place," 
said Princess, with her eyes on the mighty struggle 
that was growing fiercer with every incoming bound. 

" Yes, that is life, the coming and going. And yet 
there are people who see no sublime purpose in it." 

Pearl sprang up suddenly with a shiver. A blast 
from the north swept over the rocky promontory. 

" Perhaps we had better go down," suggested Uncle 
Con. "We will come up again with a glass and sweep 
the wide Atlantic. Come with us, Kenneth. You have 
not met the matres familiarum, of which we have a 
goodly number, though some of them know Mrs. 
Kenneth and Margaret very well. We only came up 
for astroll, not for a study." 

Professor Kenneth held out his hand to the girl 
nearest him, who happened to be Ray Stanwood. He 
did it in that social, half-elderly fashion so easy to 
accept, and assisted her down a rather jagged incline 
to a comparative level. 

"One ought to come out here with a hammer 
and a bag, Murray," he exclaimed, glancing over his 
shoulder. "I do suppose there are hundreds of spots 
and islands along the coast as interesting. One needs 
a series of lifetimes." 

" Reincarnations," laughed Paul. 

"The worst of reincarnations to me is the fact that 
you cannot carry your knowledge with you. You can 
remember nothing, surely. I like to believe that we 
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shall go on in knowledge, that nothing we learn here 
tending to a higher life will be passed over, but that, 
seeing the other side, we shall understand the myster- 
ies of this. Every year I think it a grander thing to 
have my little piece of this." 

With various scramblings and exclamations they 
reached the place where the professor had left his 
treasures — a flat splint basket with a number of broad- 
necked bottles, two or three fine nets, and several 
pieces of queer sea growths that had hardened into 
leaves and branches. 

" Allow me to carry them," began Bertram, lifting 
the treasures with the utmost respect. 

The professor looked a little doubtful. 

"'Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your 
nose,'" repeated Bertram, laughing, as he carried the 
basket carefully. " I am too anxious for the promised 
microscope.* And I have had some practice climbing 
up and down rocks. Isn't this big fellow magnificent ! 
We have been here a fortnight, and have not had one 
fine storm, 

44 ' When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Stormwind of the equinox. ' " 



"You will be sure to get it in August." 
Bertram walked very carefully, and as he led the 
procession the professor's watchful eye settled to a 
satisfied and tranquil gleam. There was a strength 
and manliness about the boy that interested him very 
much, though his chief duties lay among young men. 

Now the path widened out somewhat and was less 
jagged. The professor loosened his protecting grasp 
on the young girl's arm. 
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" You have an entertaining quartette," he said. " It 
must be pleasant to grow up among such a household. 
But I believe — you are an only child," with a touch of 
hesitation in his voice. 

"Yes." There was a curious cadence in the little 
word difficult to translate. 

" I can sympathize with you. Quite late in life my 
father married a second time. Albert, my brother, 
was a man grown, and married and died before I could 
know much about him. The only sister married a 
missionary and went to Japan, where she died. When 
I was about ten years old I lost my father. Then I 
went to school and to college, and mother died ; and 
one day I hunted up my brother's widow and found a 
most delightful woman, and my niece Margaret. They 
are the only relatives I have on my father's side." 

"We had such a lovely, merry visit with them. I 
don't know how anyone can be ill and suffer all the 
time and keep a vital interest in other people's enjoy- 
ment," said Ray with emotion. 

"The grace of God, I think. I am very thankful 
for my share of her. Your life has not been as cir- 
cumscribed as that." 

"Oh, no! Yet I have often wished I had been one 
of a large family." Ray paused and colored. 

"Your father is away? " 

" Yes. We had expected him home in August, but 
he is to go to Russia. And grandmamma, who has 
always cared for me, is in California with Violet's 
mother, though now they are going up to Alaska." 

"And the other young man was your father's 
brother? " 

" Yes. Papa has two brothers, considerably younger 
than himself." 
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Your father began his career as a military man, I 
believe? " 

"Yes. Grandpapa, who died last winter, was a 
soldier always. He loved it. He was Major Stan- 
wood," with a touch of girlish pride shining in her eyes. 

The professor nodded. In all this she had not once 
referred to her mother. Neither had she given him 
any key to their financial standing. No one had 
spoken of her father's circumstances, but he probably 
was doing well. Yet money rarely came amiss, but 
that was another person's secret. He had learned 
what had been asked of him. Why should he take any 
further hand in such blind business? And anyone 
could have found out which girl was Ray Stanwood by 
inquiring of Captain Kobbe, who was over every day. 

They came in sight of the charming group in the 
sheltered, cave-like space, and some of the children 
ran forward. Mr. Drayton had been stretched out on 
the softest spot he could find, and was reading Morris' 
"Earthly Paradise." 

"We picked up the professor," explained Uncle 
Con; and some introductions followed. 

" You are in the quintessence of earthly paradise," 
he remarked. "It would not require much imagina- 
tion to place you in the past-and-gone centuries." 

"In modern gowns and hats?" subjoined Mrs. 
Carew mirthfully. " And in view of the modern habit 
of three meals a day, and a major-domoress who 
thinks regularity Heaven's first law, — who cooks to 
perfection, and demands that you shall be there to eat 
while the bloom, or the brown crispiness, is on every- 
thing, — I think we had better take up our line of march 
with our flock. I do not wonder you think us patri- 
archal, Mr, Kenneth." 
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"It is a beautiful picture — seldom seen nowadays. 
I must compliment you on your wisdom in retiring 
from the turmoil of the world. How did you discover 
such a place? " 

"The credit is due to Mr. Murray." 

"And an incautious investment — so we are trying 
to reap some benefit from it," returned that person. 

"And as we have enough of fashionable life the 
greater part of the year," interposed Mrs. Amory, 
with a glint of amusement kindling her eyes, "and 
are not compelled to chaperone young society buds 
yet awhile, but have only children, schoolgirls, and 
people of experience, we were charmed with the pros- 
pect of seclusion and independence." 

" And have but one supreme head. Kenneth, you 
must stop and see her — a sort of character study." 
Uncle Con glanced at his watch. "And now we must 
not stand upon the order of our going. Fall in pro- 
cession." 



" If you will direct me the nearest way- 
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" Bertie shall drive you over after supper. We own 
a venerable nag. You see, we have so far given up 
the frivolities and fads of civilized life that we have 
suppers. Are you at the Howicks'? " 

"Yes. I take meals there. I have a room at a 
cottage; but Mrs. Breen, my landlady, has been called 
over to Pond Island by the illness of a married daugh- 
ter. She offered me all the conveniences for keeping 
myself, but I was not born with a genius for house- 
work, and I have a longing for at least two solid meals 
a day." 

" They are better to tramp on, certainly." 

" Are you far from the other side? " 

"Considerably over a mile, through pine barrens. 
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Civilization, I see, encroaches a little, for the oldest 
inhabitant remembers when the woods came down 
farther. What will they do for firewood when they 
are gone, and a wind break? I shouldn't want to take 
a winter here." Mr. Murray gave a comical sort of 
shudder. 

"The prospect is magnificent. But I am afraid I 
should grow indolent waiting for ships to come in. 
You can imagine the Golden Main off yonder." 

" Were you ever really indolent? " Mr. Murray 
laughed at his friend. 

" I have found the possibilities within myself." 

" I should be sorry to have the constriction of ideas 
that could take in only one course. And there are 
times when one has fairly won a rest," said Lyndell 
Carew. 

" The time hasn't honestly come to me," he replied. 

Professor Kenneth turned to the ladies behind 
him. 

And they saw, with a touch of surprise, that he was 
not the elderly sort of person they had gathered from 
the talk about him. He had a little bend in the 
shoulders, and his clothes hung loosely, as if they had 
been bought without much consideration. He was 
thin and a good deal sunburned, and his hair was much 
too long. It was thick, one could see by the fringe 
under the gray slouch hat, and of a soft, dull duskiness 
that was not quite black. His eyes were dark, and 
soft as well, and had a near-sighted roundness percep- 
tible through the glasses. There was an expression 
about the face that kindled one's interest; it might 
have been sweet and yielding, as are some indifferent 
natures and souls that get into the abstractions of 
deeper life, but for the fine strong lines beginning to 
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settle about the mouth, which was a really handsome 
feature. 

"You have no microscope?" he said suddenly, 
turning to Mr. Murray. 

"Only a very small one the children use." 

" They must come over. I have a fine glass. That 
is, if they are interested in " 

" Pollywogs and * polly-poddies ' and bits of jelly just 
beginning their wonderful evolutions. Bert, here, is a 
good deal taken with them. You might interest the 
girls, but it is doubtful unless you take the trees of the 
field, beginning with a bit of moss. Still, we may all of 
us like to come. But I have a fairly good telescope/' 

"I had half a mind to send for one. I have no 
place to put it, however, and I am a bird of passage. 
I shall gather enough as it is." 

"Come over here and star-gaze when you feel in the 
mood. We shall be glad to have you." 

They reached the house just in time. Mrs. Beau- 
manoir smuggled on the table another plate and nap- 
kin, knife and fork, and seated the guest beside her 
brother. The family circle entertained him greatly: 
the pretty brightness of the girls with their little jests 
and pleasantries, and the teasing of Uncle Con, and 
the care of the mothers. He had never seen just this 
aspect of the world. 

Now and then Mrs. Kobbe came in with a comment, 
as well as a dish, and it had some shrewd spice in it. 

Afterward the smaller children were tired and glad 
to go to bed. 

" It is cool enough to put on a wrap if we are going 
out of doors," said Mrs. Amory. 

Of course they were going out. Mr. Amory and 
Mr. Kenneth were having a discussion. The professor 
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had forgotten about his return, or the scene was so 
entertaining he was in no mood to break the charm. 

" How blue the sky is! " said someone. 

" She is putting on the depths of azure because 
there is no moon to shine her down," declared Violet 
Osborne. "It is nice for the stars and the sky to 
have things their own way now and then. And there 
is the evening star." 

"I like to watch them through," said Princess. 
"The background is magnificent to-night." 

"Oh, were you talking of the stars?" asked the 
professor. "Where is your telescope, Murray?" 

"We are equipped with the appliances of science. 
Kenneth, this might do for a summer college. We 
take all our pleasures now on the intellectual plane, 
and are nothing if not scientific. We have an observ- 
atory." 

"You seem to have most everything." 

"I hope there is no envy in that." 

" Oh, no! " The professor laughed softly. " I find 
more things now than I can put in any day. In about 
half an hour the night will be dark enough to show us 
her wonders. Where is your observatory? " 

"As near the center of the building as possible, 
and on the roof — where a well-regulated observatory 
should be. Shall we go up? " 

"We must have a light to direct the steps of a 
stranger," said Mrs. Beaumanoir, who went in and 
lighted several candles, which were placed on the 
different ledges. The second stairs wound around, 
Mr. Amory declared, for the pure romance of the 
thing, since there was plenty of room to have carried 
them up with not more than one turn. Mr. Murray 
went up first and lighted the lamp that was always 
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kept there and, when the reflector was adjusted, looked 
like a signal light, and was a source of great entertain- 
ment some evenings when they were out on the rocks. 

The room was very large, with a bench seat running 
round, a tolerable desk of home manufacture, a table, 
and the telescope. There was a space of three 
windows set close together on each side. The out- 
look up here on three sides was simply ocean and sky. 

" This is grand!" declared the professor. 

Not a drift went floating over the northern skies. 
It was black where the vault melted into the sea line. 
The tide was about stationary now, though you still 
heard the faint, restless tramp, and nearer the shore 
something flashed up here and there, white-crested, 
and disappeared. But for the little sound, it was 
awesomely still. 

" I think there is something out of gear," said 
Uncle Con. "I am not mechanician enough to under- 
stand just what, but the glass refuses to do its best." 

"And yet we think we can set the world right by 
a few theories," said the professor. "May I have the 
lamp? " 

He began to unscrew it and turn it around, and pres- 
ently discovered the very little lack of adjustment that 
had made the failure. 

"If we could find the other failures as easily, or 
what we call failures — the disturbances that are going 
on continually, and out of which comes some perfec- 
tion that God knew from the beginning! So in many 
things we work with him, in others we must look and 
trust for the good yet to be." 

Every moment the stars were shining more brightly 
— golden disks on the field of blue. 

"Were they really created for the world?" asked 
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Princess, almost under her breath. "When you think 

of our own small planet " 

"And of the Almighty saying to Job: 

" ' Declare if thou knowest it all. 

Where is the way where light dwelleth ? 

As for the darkness, where is the place thereof. 

That thou should'st take it to the bound thereof.' 

It is one of the things we must be content not to 
understand. Now." 

He shifted the tube a little. They all stood expect- 
ant. 

"I suppose you elders have feasted your eyes on 
these wonders many a time," he said with a smile, 
" so we will begin with the young people first. Miss 
Stanwood " 

Ray colored, and stepped forward with a pleased 
light in her eyes. 

There a little to the southward was Arcturus in his 
white splendor and Altair shining brightly now 
between the wings of the Eagle. Then, as he swept 
around with a slow movement, they came to Jupiter 
with his shadowy belt, and, in the northwest, Berenice 
of the golden locks. 

"Oh, look!" said Ray, moving back so as not to 
take more than her share of delight. "You know 
how interested we were in the old story." 

"And Pearl wondered if she would ever vow away 
her golden locks," exclaimed Violet. 

" For a victory and the life of your husband! Yes, 
I think most women would," remarked Uncle Con 
smilingly. 

"And she paid the vow, which is more than some 
of the old queens and goddesses did. So, you see, she 
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has her reward by being immortalized in the heavens. 
I dare say her beautiful hair grew again," said Mr. 
Amory. 

Pearl raised her golden-crowned head, and her fair 
face was alight with a mirthful smile. 

"The risk of cutting it was in having it grow 
darker, as it sometimes does," she returned dryly. 

Oh, what thousand of shapes and wonders of 
unknown luminous matter trailing across at intervals 
in the spaces between the stars! — floating, whirling, 
dancing, disappearing, until there seemed another 
world of unmade stars. 

There were many visible to the naked eye, and they 
traced out the constellations, with their old myths 
that the world had once believed in as a religion. 

" I do not wonder so very much," said Princess. 
"Some of them are so beautiful. And it raised the 
thoughts of the people to a world above them, until 
they must have believed in some vague way in the 
great Creator of all." 

"Oh, look!" cried Princess suddenly. "Almost 
above us, quite to the north. It is moving." 

A strange feathery mass was drifting slowly across 
the heavens. The oblong center, if it could so be 
termed, was a congealed mass raying off roundish 
points of luminous light, as if flying apart in the 
invisible. There seemed a thousand midway forms, 
disintegrating, moving about in flame-like tracery at 
white heat, curving, gleaming with a tremendous rush, 
as if the unconscious matter had been informed with 
some mysterious purpose. 

"Oh, what is it?" cried eager voices. 

"A meteor," answered the professor. 

Even as they watched, it went its way, growing 
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fainter and fainter and disappearing in the southwest, 
taking a trail of fading glory with it. It had not 
disturbed anything. The stars kept on in their 
courses, the heavens were serenely blue. 

"That is a very fine one — an eccentric, I think. 
It is rather early for meteoric showers. You will see 
almost every kind in August. I should like to be 
here then." 

"But what are they made of? Where do they go? 
And does all their beauty fade into nothingness?" 
Princess turned an eager face to the professor. Her 
deep eyes were luminous. 

" They are attributed to various causes. Explosions 
on the sun, or on other suns of which we know so 
little, or disintegrated comets." 

"But the sun is on the other side of the world." 

"And the meteor may have been going for days, 
months even, before it passed our orbit." 

"Did it really disappear?" 

"That we cannot tell now. There are meteors com- 
posed of mineral matter, as the meteoric stones prove; 
there are streams that seem to revolve in a fixed orbit 
and come from a definite point, the radiant. They 
may be restless matter forming new worlds for the 
ages to come. " 

"It is wonderful to think you may have seen the 
material out of which a new world is formed, or even 
a tiny star. Why, it is like the beginnings of creation. 
I feel strange, as if I had been there. I think I never 
quite understood how fascinating astronomy could be." 

"Yes," said the professor, still watching Princess* 
face in the vague light. "I have not gone very far 
into it myself, but I can understand how it would take 
all one's mind to the exclusion of other matters. And 
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as I have decided my pursuit " with a half-smile 

and a pause. 

"That is what a profession comprehends," the 
young girl remarked with a gentle reverence — "a life 
work." 

Professor Kenneth drew a long breath. 

"You and the sky are altogether too fascinating. 
I must thank you for your interest. You can go on 
now and study stars for yourselves. I am sorry the 
time has passed so rapidly, but I have something to 
attend to before midnight, or I shall lose a valuable 
experiment I shall be sorry to trouble anyone — can 
I not walk? I am afraid the young fellow will consider 
me tiresome." 

" I will take you over," said Mr. Murray. 

"Oh! " exclaimed Bertram disappointedly. 

" Why, you may go along if you like." 

" I just do like! " was the eager reply. 

" Then take the lantern and comfort Captain Kobbe 
by escorting him to the stable." 

" I'll harness myself. I can do it in half the time," 
returned the delighted boy. 

They left the girls star-studying as the professor 
went down. Curiously enough, he shook hands with 
Ray as he bade her good-night 

The drive was a fragrant one, through the pines and 
cedars with the dewiness and the pungent sea air fall- 
ing upon them. The road was soft, though the wagon 
wheels creaked a little for want of grease. The 
lantern sent a small gleam ahead ; the impression was 
of riding through an unbroken forest The professor 
spoke of the pervasive influence. 

"I have quite fallen in love with your island," he 
said. " I did not think to find so much pleasure with 
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my work. Can you not bring the young people over 
soon? I suppose my vanity is easily caught by contact 
with those interested in my pursuits. * 

"I'd like to take it up myself/* declared Bertram. 
" Sherburne goes wild over language and literature and 
something with a long name that means the beginning 
of races and peoples." 

" And you dig still deeper in the roots of all things, 
the beginnings of creation itself,* said the professor 
in such a kindly, approving tone that the boy felt 
flattered. 

Professor Kenneth lifted his basket down carefully, 
and again expressed his thanks for their cordiality. 

" You will please us by trying it often," said his host, 
with a cordial good-night. 

He found the mothers sitting on the porch wrapped 
in shawls when he returned. The night had grown 
still more magnificent. 

" We are all ready with a lecture, Con," said Tessy 
Beaumanoir. "Why did you not inform us before- 
hand of the fascinations of this charming professor? 
Here are four girls completely bewitched with him ; and 
when we thought we had them secluded from the gaze of 
the sterner sex, you throw a firebrand into the camp." 

Con Murray laughed with teasing humor. 

"Why, I thought he was quite an old man — at least 
middle-aged," said Mrs. Amory. 

" In some things he is a century old. Set your 
hearts at rest, mothers of pretty girls. The infusoria 
have more attractions for him, for he can carry them 
around in a bottle. I think he would be monstrous apt 
to leave his sweetheart on the way somewhere, and 
forget about her. What will you do when your girls 
really go out into this miserable world where the 
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attractive young wolves are truly seeking someone to 
devour?" and he glanced from one to the other with a 
sense of amusement. 

"They will not be schoolgirls then. There is 
another year of study before them all. Oh, dear," 
sighed Violet Amory; "what did you do, Milly, when 
Nora was growing up? " 

" I think I trusted largely to Providence, and her 
good sense, and her father; and she was not a really 
beautiful girl," replied Mrs. Drayton. 

" And we should all be satisfied if our daughters 
found as fine a husband as Adrian Mallory," returned 
Mrs. Amory. " But one feels like exercising the 
greatest watchfulness." 

"Oh, beautiful mothers of beautiful daughters, do 
not anticipate trouble. For it seems to me the least 
pretty girl of the quartette attracted the professor the 
most. He really was quite devoted to Ray Stan wood." 

"But she is in our charge as well," said Tessy. 
" However, let us admit that he probably does not give 
our daughters a serious thought." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE YEARS THE LOCUST HAD EATEN. 

DROFESSOR KENNETH put away his bottles on a 
* labeled shelf, that they might not be confused with 
other matters. Then he had some specimens to take 
out of a preparation and press. He moved about with 
a kind of womanly softness, and was neat and orderly 
in his little corner devoted to experiments. The room 
was large, and had windows on two sides. In the 
darkest corner stood the bedstead and a clothes press 
near by in which he tumbled promiscuous articles with 
little thought or care. The bowl on his washing stand 
was full of some kind of floating creatures, and in a 
corner between two windows he had a series of shelves 
on which were bottles and jars and bowls. It really 
looked as if he meant to spend half his life here. 

When it was all done he seated himself by the 
farthest window in an old wooden rocker with a 
leathern seat passed over the edge and securely nailed 
underneath. Mrs. Breen thought a great deal of the 
chair, for the seat had been her husband's handiwork. 
But she solaced her anxieties with the thought that the 
professor could not have much time to sit in it, he was 
out so continually. 

" Seems to me he might as well have fished su'thin' 
sensible for a livin'," she said to her next-door neighbor^ 
who lived some hundreds of yards away. "There's 
scraps 'n' stuff 'n' seaweed V muss gen'ely, but he's 
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car'ful 'n' pays well. The South Eend don't snap up 
everybody. " 

He had come for a look around. He found so much 
that he had not been able to see it all yet. And he had 
found an acquaintance of the past with whom he had 
once passed a month in the Upper Nile and seen at 
intervals since. His sister-in-law and niece had been 
so enthusiastic about the whole family; "and four of 
the most charming girls," Mrs. Kenneth had said — 
"real girls, not young ladies trying to outshine each 
other. And they are pretty as flowers in a garden 
bed." 

They were charming, he thought the first day he 
saw them. He could talk to boys, but he never knew 
quite what to say to girls — indeed, his life lines had 
not often crossed theirs. 

He had been taking his meals some days at the 
Howick House. Miss Rand had made a social assault 
upon him, but when he chose he could crawl into 
a rather impervious shell. 

There was another boarder, an invalid — middle- 
aged, and very much worn and faded. He was rather 
amused at Miss Rand's attempts to talk her into some 
sort of health system or belief. For though he 
seemed preoccupied, he often studied people in their 
little asides, and thought if he had not gone so deep 
in zoology he might have studied human nature, only 
the trouble would have been to classify them — there 
were such endless varieties. 

He had lingered a little while the evening before, 
indulging in a reprehensible habit he had of smoking, 
but he never smoked in his own room. He had too 
much regard for some delicate organizations. Major 
Howick and some of his confreres sat on the steps 
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smoking their pipes. He felt a little tired with his 
scrambling about rocks and leaping over chasms, and 
this was a sort of restful tranquillizer. 

The boarder passed him, hesitated, took a step 
back, and then seated herself. He would have risen, 
but she made a gesture implying her desire that he 
should remain. 

" Pardon me," she began. There was a slight for- 
eign or affected accent in her tone. " I want to ask 
a question that concerns another person, two or three 
perhaps — but that seems quite necessary to the future 
welfare of one of them. Do you know the party well 
who were here to dinner?" 

He was amazed, and hesitated for a moment. 

"I have known Mr. Murray for several years. I 
had never met the others." 

"Oh!" She seemed disappointed. Then, as if a 
thought had settled her course, she continued: " One 
was Mr. Paul Amory, a well-known artist. One was 
a young man by the name of Stan wood." 

"Yes. They were strangers to me." His tone 
was that of polite indifference. 

" And the young ladies? " 

He made a negative movement with his head. 

" There was a Miss Amory, a Miss Beaumanoir. I 
have visited at their home in Virginia years ago. 
One of the remaining two is a Miss Stan wood." 

He nodded this time. 

"You think it curious, perhaps mysterious, that I 
should apply to you for information. I wish to know 
which one was Miss Stan wood." 

"I cannot answer that question. I am sorry to 
admit that I was inattentive. The dark-haired girl 
was Miss Beaumanoir. The very pretty one was Miss 
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Amory. I cannot name the other positively. And — I 
hardly feel at liberty to discuss them with a stranger. 
Indeed, I know next to nothing about them." His 
manner was not encouraging. 

"I know quite a great deal about them/' she said 
in a tone that was persistent, though it betrayed no 
offense. " That is — I did years ago. And now I am 
in possession of some facts greatly to Miss Stanwood's 
advantage. I suppose we rarely think money a dis- 
advantage." There was a slight sneer in the tone 
now. 

" Mr. Murray is far from being a poor man. I do 
not know anything about the circumstances of the 
others." 

" None of them are near poverty's door, I believe." 
The sneer was more perceptible now. " I am not par- 
ticularly interested in any of them, unless it is Miss 
Stanwood. She has a near relative who has not seen 
her for years and who is considering," the lady made 
a long pause, "a will in her favor. I mention this in 
confidence. I was curious to know which was Miss 
Stanwood. I sincerely hope it is the prettier one of 
the two. " 

" It seemed to me they were all pretty." 

"One of them had light hair not quite the golden 
tint of Miss Amory's. She is bright and vivacious- 
looking, and could be made very effective when she 
gets over the youthful stage. I am afraid the other 
is Miss Stanwood." 

" Why afraid?" That did rouse a little interest. 

" Because I do not wish her to be. And most of 
my wishes have been disappointments." 

"They live on the other side of the island. At 
least, they are there for the summer." 
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" Yes. I think I can enumerate every member of 
the family. Gossip is not generally ill-natured in 
such places as these, but it soon retails all the particu- 
lars concerning anyone. No one can hide his goings 
and comings under a bushel, nor the number of his 
family, nor his circumstances to any extent. I have 
been here less than a week, and, if I had been curious, 
could have known everything about them. Captain 
Kobbe sat on the step the other morning, and his 
knowledge trickled out like water through a sieve. 
They are nothing to me. All I care to know is about 
this girl. Her father is abroad; her grandmother, 
who has had charge of her, is in California." 

"Why, you do seem to know all about them." 

She gave a dry, mirthless laugh. 

"If I had caught her name I should have known, 
and I would not have questioned anybody. I know 
that it is Addie. But I cannot decide which of the 
two girls she is." 

"Will that make any difference in the plans of your 
friend? " 

"Why " She looked at him without under- 
standing. 

" The — the beauty," hesitatingly. 

" They were all a good-looking race. She should 
have inherited some beauty. The other girl was 
plain. Are you likely to see them again? " 

" I really do not know. I am a busy man and have 
not much time for pleasure. " 

" Oh, I can learn in some other way. Captain 
Kobbe will be glad to tell me the first day that he 
is over. I beg you to pardon what has seemed 
like rudeness. I thought you would be sure to 
know." 
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He rose. There was only a little end of his cigar 
left that would last him home. 

"Allow me to bid you good-evening," he said quite 
stiffly as he walked away. 

She never came to breakfast, and he was late at 
dinner. Then he had gone off on an expedition, and 
some fancy had led him to climb part of the rock, and 
he had found the Murray party and allowed himself to 
be beguiled into a pleasant social time. There had 
been a touch of curiosity in it as well. And, then, he 
had really lost himself with these enthusiastic young 
people. Teaching, explaining, satisfying any thirst 
for knowledge were a delight to him. 

All that Mrs. Bragdon had said of the family rela- 
tions was true, he had found — not by any well-directed 
questioning, but because there seemed nothing to 
conceal. Their whole history, so far as one could 
gather, was honorable and amicable. It charmed the 
man who had led a rather solitary life, inwardly at 
least. And it warmed him anew to his sister-in-law 
and niece. Had Margaret ever been young like these 
gay, glad young people? Well, she had her lover, and 
her way was laid within bounds. 

It was true the least pretty girl was Miss Stanwood; 
but if her name was Addie no one called her by that. 
Ray — what a cheerful, sunny name! There was a 
vague yet curious interest in his mind about her. 
How strange he should be the depository of a secret 
that so nearly concerned her! They had spoken of 
her father, and he knew by the tone that she adored 
him. There was a touch of pensiveness about her as 
well that seemed to individualize her. 

Would she be any happier with — perhaps it was not 
a fortune after all, but a legacy, a kind remembrance 
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from a friend? Friends occasionally changed their 
minds. 

He went to breakfast early the next morning, though 
there was no danger of seeing Mrs. Bragdon. All 
the morning he spent in classifying and arranging, 
casting away some useless specimens, labeling, packing 
up a few that he would send to New York presently: 
that would be his headquarters for the next year. He 
would see the Draytons and Mrs. Carew. He won- 
dered what the doctor was like. He wished some 
of them had a big boy like Bert Beaumanoir. 

Mrs. Bragdon did not come to dinner nor to supper. 
Professor Kenneth loitered a little. 

" Fine night! " exclaimed Miss Rand. She had an 
explosive way of starting a sentence. " There have 
been just a succession of fine days; and when Nature 
does her work so well, human nature ought to respond 
and do her part." 

"What is the connection?" Professor Kenneth 
asked with a half -doubtful gleam of the eyes that on a 
less grave face would have been a teasing smile. "So 
far as I have remarked, human nature has responded. 
The fishermen are out, the excursionists are out, and 
no doubt at South End they are trying the sand cure 
and the sun cure for overstrained nerves and wearied 
bodies." 

" And next year they will go off and find some other 
humbug. They never get well. They are always 
thinking they try and are in earnest, but they have no 
more will than a reed shaken in the wind. There is 
that woman, — English, she calls herself, — yesterday 
on the high road to health, to-day in the depths of de- 
spair from some pain or ache that one good resolve 
would cure." 
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u Is she ill? " he asked. 

"That is her explanation of it. People resolve to 
die, and then rush out to meet Death halfway; yet 
they talk of his lying in wait as if he was to make a 
sudden spring on them that they could not evade." 

He bowed and passed on. She glanced after him, 
feeling that she had more to say, that she had meant 
to lead up to a question which she was sure would 
touch the keynote of to-day's discordance. For 
yesterday the invalid had a certain kind of faith in her 
mentor, who played upon the credulity of invalids 
and ingratiated herself in their esteem by a skillful 
flattery and a kind of imperious authority. She had 
been talking last night with this man, and to-day she 
had proved intractable and faithless. She had even 
refused to admit her during the afternoon, and Miss 
Rand felt indignant over that. 

Mrs. Bragdon had been seized with an ill turn in 
the morning, and Miss Rand's ministrations had fallen 
powerless. These ill turns came more frequently. It 
was only of late Mrs. Bragdon had begun to think 
seriously of the end. It was coming upon her when 
she had planned for strength and years to enjoy the 
money and liberty she had so longed for. A horrible 
dread of loneliness swept over her at such times as 
these. There was one human being on whom she had 
a claim — why should she not enforce it? Why should 
she give her money to charity when she might bind 
this soul in some way to her memory for the years to 
come, if not for the present life. 

For a month she had been vaguely seeking some 
opportunity to take up the broken thread. She had 
often excused herself and found so many good reasons 
for doing what she did years ago that it no longer 
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seemed an absolute wrong to her. Her sense of right 
and duty had only been expediency and present grati- 
fication. Her life had been one long search for en- 
joyment, and nothing had lasted beyond the present 
hour. If she could have had all this money in early 
life! If she could have married well, and had a family 
of children; yes, she was quite sure now she would 
have liked a number — girls who were pretty and at- 
tractive, that she could dress and chaperone, and who 
would have lovers and marry and widen the circle. 
That did keep women young. But youth and health 
had gone. She did not so much blame it to the years 
of dissipation as to the. years of enforced retirement, 
nursing an old man and trying to amuse herself with a 
pretense of friendship that had in it some reprehen- 
sible features. She had been paid for both in money. 
Then she had gone to Florence, meaning to begin life 
over again, and another marriage had not seemed im- 
possible. 

No art could restore lost youth. She hated to be 
relegated to those nearing the half-century mark. 
When one was fifty it was the beginning of old age. 
And, comparing herself with others, she was forced to 
admit with much bitterness that she did not look 
young. She could dye her hair and put a little of the 
lost bloom in her cheeks and whiten her skin, but that 
was shriveled, and her cheeks had lost their round- 
ness. There were snowy-haired grandmothers full of 
life and vivacity, there were single women with some 
gift or grace or genius who were sought after and wel- 
comed everywhere. No one sought her out. She had 
nothing to bring to the feast, and, after all, not money 
enough to set herself over the heads of other people. 

So her year at Florence was a failure. She did not 
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even recover her health. She laid, off her mourning, 
for, after all, she was not a true Englishwoman, to be 
bound to it for years. She was sure she should look 
younger in colors. She went to Paris, but the old 
friends had vanished and the young and gay were 
crowding in everywhere. Had she ever made any real 
friends? Of course, she had been out of the world so 
long! 

It was strange to come back to America after so 
many years. Changes had swept over everything 
here. The husband of her youth had gone abroad ; 
she wondered a little how it would be to come face to 
face with him! And by degrees she learned that all 
branches of his family had been happy and prosperous, 
and the late sorrow had not come entirely unexpected. 
Of course, death was the natural close of old age. 
Had she twenty or thirty years more to live? She 
could not spend them alone. 

The doctor in England had said: "You must have 
an entire change before this consumptive tendency gets 
seated. Bragdonville does lie rather low. I always 
wondered that anyone should build factories and call 
people together in a place like this. But nowadays one 
can't buy factory property everywhere, and I suppose 
one couldn't forty years ago." 

The son by an earlier marriage took the business 
and the villa. Her part was in money, and Mr. Brag- 
don had made her a generous marriage settlement 
Then, his brother had remembered her as well. 

She had gone to Torquay first; afterward the year 
in Florence. There were no worse symptoms, but she 
did not get well. She was weak and dispirited. The 
ocean voyage had improved her more than anything. 
Then a specialist noted for high prices, who dealt 
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more in opinions than practice, recommended Bar 
Harbor or some of the islands off the coast of Maine. 
Her lungs were "irritable"; there was some heart 
weakness— nothing to be really alarmed about. When 
cool weather came she could try some of the coasts of 
Florida, keeping as much as possible in the salt air 
while it agreed with her. 

She had learned another fact,— that the Sherburnes 
and Beaumanoirs were going to an island for the sum- 
mer, — but was disappointed when she found it was not 
a fashionable resort. She laid her plans to travel on 
the same boat, and was not long in selecting the four 
girls. She had gone on to Melchias and in some fash- 
ion lost sight of them. She was surprised and vexed 
to find it such an old-fashioned, secluded, and unim- 
portant place. 

Whether Miss Rand impressed her with her curious 
philosophy and dominant assertions, or whether 
it was the pure bracing air, she certainly im- 
proved. But how to obtain possession of her daugh- 
ter puzzled her. Miss Rand would be equal to 
anything, but she did not trust her. She had a schem- 
ing, grasping nature. For now Mrs. Bragdon had 
gained a good deal of worldly wisdom and grown sus- 
picious where her money was concerned; and she did 
not want this woman fastened on her. 

There was this rather dreamy, dark-eyed professor 
that she had at first mistaken for a physician. From 
the rencounter between him and the Murray party she 
judged they must be intimate. From Mrs. Howick 
she afterward learned his real status and that of the 
household at Robin's Point. 

And she wished — oh, how ardently ! — that she could 
take her pick of these four girls. She would choose 
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the handsomest. She soon found the beauty of the 
group was not for her, and she knew that dark-eyed 
girl with the soft bewitching smile belonged to the 
Beaumonoirs. There had been so many marriages 
and so many children since she had gone down to Sher- 
burne House in her bridehood ! 

She wanted a pretty and stylish daughter. They 
were all simply attired, good enough for this out-of- 
the-way place, of course, and would all be improved 
by the mandates of fashion. If she could trace any 
special likeness to the lover of her youth even. She 
always put it that way, trying to make youth answer- 
able for her blunder. 

She had gone to bed very much dissatisfied with the 
professor. He would be no help to her. Restless 
and full of plans, unable to carry out even one to a 
possible conclusion, a little past midnight her myste- 
rious enemy had seized her in his grip. She had 
escaped for weeks, she had hoped the new conditions 
had routed him. Her remedies were at hand. There 
was no use of alarming a household that would ask a 
hundred questions and recommend as many different 
remedies. Fortunately, the paroxysm was not very 
severe, but in the morning she felt too much weakened 
to rise. She needed a maid sadly, but she had believed 
one would be more trouble than benefit until her plans 
were settled. 

Miss Rand was quite shocked at the change in 
her. 

" You have just given way and let everything go," 
said the woman sharply. "And you were doing so 
well. I suppose when you began to consider some 
uncomfortable feeling you magnified it into a pain. If 
you could once get the idea into your head that the 
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pain was only in your mind; that you thought it up, 
and an irresolute will placed it at once in your 
body " 

"I did not think of it at all," interrupted Mrs. 
Bragdon. "It came suddenly of itself. Fortunately, 
I had some medicine." 

"If you expect me to do you any good you must 
follow my directions," said her adviser in a most im- 
perative tone. "You must exert your will-power. 
You have had these attacks before, then? " 

" Oh, yes. A very severe one soon after I reached 
New York. This was lighter." 

Miss Rand nodded her head emphatically. "It is 
as I said. You must will away the tendency. You 
must resolve not to have them, and when you imagine 
such a thing you must say: 'It is not so. It cannot 
be so, for matter is not susceptible. It is the mind 
only that suffers.' " 

" I wish I could imagine myself well." She glanced 
despondingly at Miss Rand. 

"That is folly. You do not need to imagine any- 
thing about it. You are well until you begin to im- 
agine yourself ill. I will sit here and influence your 
weak mind. Look directly at me." 

Was there some fascination in the woman's glance! 
She began to feel sleepy. Everything was locked up 
safely, she remembered, and it would puzzle Miss 
Rand to find her keys. Her experience had been so 
wide that she trusted no one. But Miss Rand was 
not a thief, if she did sometimes make exorbitant 
charges. 

Mrs. Bragdon took a refreshing nap and then had 
some dinner sent up, besides a call from her sympa- 
thetic landlady, to whom she confessed only toaheacj- 
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ache. Then she shut her door, even on Miss Rand; 
but that lady had a call to South End to treat a patient. 

Now and then a glimpse of the truth swept over 
Mrs. Bragdon with awful, overwhelming seriousness. 
It had come to her in the night. She wanted someone 
of her own, not a mere hireling. If there had been 
no one — but there was, and she had a right to her. 
Would these people keep her away from a possible 
fortune? Would her father? She was old enough to 
choose, and Helena Bragdon could not imagine any- 
one refusing money. 

How should she get her? If they would come over 
to the hotel again ! She could not go across the island 
and face them all. She remembered her last interview 
with Mrs. Carew and the child she had left in the cor- 
ner of the sofa. It was the father's child as well as 
hers. He could do well by it, and she was dependent 
on a sister's generosity. 

When she walked about the room she felt very weak 
and ill. There was no use in disguising it. True, 
she might not die. Her mother, she remembered, 
had gone out of life with three days' unconsciousness 
from paralysis. Her sister's life had been brief after 
her second marriage, which had brought such a cool- 
ness between them that letters had been infrequent, 
and she had never been informed of anything beyond 
the fact of her death. She sighed in her desolate 
loneliness, and a passionate resolve filled her soul. 
She would make an appeal to the girl herself. 

She took out her elegant writing tablets. Ah, how 
much she could give a girl! Even if she were not 
beautiful, youth was sweet, and money could set off 
even a plain girl when one had taste and refinement. 
Those Sherburne and Bcaumanoir people were well- 
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bred, she remembered. She had known several of 
them in those two Washington winters of long ago. 
Ah, how long it seemed! Could anything have been 
different? 

She wrote and re-wrote. There was a pathetic ap- 
peal in some novel she had been reading, and she 
hunted it up to help out her paucity of expression. 
It must have a certain discretion for other eyes: 
Would they demand it? she wondered; and would the 
girl listen to all the objections that could be brought 
against herl Yet, if her life should be near its close — 
she could at least make a delicate suggestion of a sad 
and solitary ending. 

Then she gathered up the papers and put them 
away, and lay down on the bed in her gown of bluish 
gray with pink roses sprinkled over it and frillings of 
lace everywhere. She was too tired to tint her 
cheeks; she needed color to wear such a thing as this. 
Oh, if she could gain a little flesh and have her hollow 
checks filled outt Her lips were blue, and she did 
color those to keep away the horrid suggestion of 
disease. 

Mrs. Howick came in to inquire, and sent her up 
a cup of tea presently. She had a remedy of her own 
for these terrible spells of weakness. She had had 
recourse to it only when direst necessity required, but 
this was one of the occasions. So all the evening she 
dozed and was happy. 

11 I've got down to the bottom of things,* 1 said Miss 
Rand with a firm compression of the lips. "That 
woman is an opium fiend. M 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMONG THE BEGINNINGS. 
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P\0 you want to see a little bit of creation? " asked 
*-^ Professor Kenneth. " Not the first cause," in 
a reverent tone. "We have only parts, growths." 

"And you have not succeeded in producing some- 
thing from nothing? " said Mr. Murray. 

"I have never yet succeeded in producing life with- 
out the seed, and everything is after its kind. That 
is as far back as I can go." 

The room seemed full of young people. Aunt Lyn- 
dell was playing mother to them all, and smiled at the 
eager way in which they inspected everything. The 
professor had spread out some large books on the 
bed, which would have horrified Mrs. Breen. There 
were wonderful specimens of seaweeds — alga of 
various kinds and from different places. Some were 
merely exquisite shadows, like the faintest tracing of 
a pencil or a vague suggestion. There were delicate 
colors that could have no name, so fine was the 
blending. 

"One could not paint like that," declared Violet. 
" It is a breath of the sea. How could you transfer 
such a delicate thing? My seaweeds, a great deal 
stouter than those, go astray." 

"It takes infinite patience," said Lyndell Carew; 
and she saw it written in the face before her. 

"Here are some not as delicate as those, still very 
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fine. I am waiting for them to rise and spread." 
There were several flat white dishes on the table- 
suggestive of delightful thick pies, Bertram thought. 

"The water looks a little cloudy." 

44 Take the glass." 

It was a large hand magnifying glass. Princess 
Beaumanior was nearest, and she took it, steadying 
and glancing through it. 

44 Oh!" with a soft, long breath. 44 It is like a liv- 
ing thing reaching out timidly into unknown worlds. 
I should think a mere touch of the waves would sweep 
it away." 

44 It does sweep them away by millions. They 
divide and subdivide and form new centers and feed 
their more voracious brethren, and yet they are never 
all swept away." 

44 But they do not build coral islands/' said 
Bertram. 44 I think that wonderful. Think of those 
tiny insects forever laboring! " 

44 And the chalk cliffs are more marvelous still. 
The insects are smaller. Dozens of them, perhaps 
hundreds, inhabit a mass, each keeping house in his 
own shell, working, living, dying." 

44 And not knowing what he was made for." 

44 But doing it without question," said the professor. 

44 Do you suppose God can really care about them? " 

44 He has faced a part of England with them. Ire- 
land and France, and at intervals until you come to 
Russia, have chalk pits, the latter having some im- 
mense deposits." 

44 But if they grew in the sea?" There was a per- 
plexity in Bertram's eyes. 

44 We cannot tell now where the sea has been. But 
although their work is so infinitesimal, you see the 
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Author of their existence has not left them without 
a witness. The aggregate of some very small things 
produce a grand result. So there is nothing without 
its use in the eyes of its Creator." 

The professor's reverent tone pleased Mrs. Carew. 
How the doctor would like him, she thought. Surely 
Uncle Con chose his friends from among all men, and 
he had some that were delightful. 

"This is what I wanted to show you to-day. It is 
the next generation beyond the algae. It is one of 
the polypodes. It has been divided and subdivided, 
and the conditions are just right for growth. Watch 
this one, Miss Beaumanoir. Bertram, this glass is not 
so fine, but you can try this jar." 

There were three left. 

" Can't I use a hand glass," asked Violet. 

" Yes; and if you note an agitation you may have 
the microscope. These two are the most forward." 

Princess looked steadily at the small gray mass that 
seemed to quiver with life, then stop, then quiver 
again. It was agitated several times. Presently a 
tiny fiber stretched out, so delicate the weight of 
the water almost swept it away. Then another and 
another, a series of little pinkish arms, while the 
body swelled with pride, a translucent atom of throb- 
bing life. 

" Why, it seems like creation!" and she glanced up 
to the professor with deep, fervent eyes, the pulses in 
her temples athrob with interest. 

"Let us see," exclaimed Bertram. 

" How is yours, Miss Osborne? " 

"Just a little cloud not as large as a man's hand." 

"Oh, this is magnificent!" exclaimed Bertram, who 
had come with his glass. " Was it just like the one 
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in my jar? That has not moved at all. And this is 
throwing out new arms and legs, and the first ones are 
growing longer. Come and look, Ray." 

" Mine stirs," announced Violet. " Yes, it has 
thrown out a feeler fine as a hair. Oh, how wonder- 
ful ! Auntie Dell " making a quick bidding motion 

of her head. 

" Yes, dear, I have seen them many times. I often 
think of some lines of Miss Larcom's : 

" ' And life works through the growing quietness 
To bring some darling mystery into form. 1 
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"And you take just a little piece and put it in 
water. You make a new thing out of it," said the 
boy in wondering admiration. 

"No, not a new thing." The professor smiled. 
"The little piece of polyp has its own life, given in the 
beginning and producing after its kind. And now look 
at this one, which is quite different. This is a poly- 
cystic Keep the glass. You cannot see it with the 
naked eye." 

"Why, one is a little bladder set with — why, it is set 
with opals in tiny dots. And the other is a crown with 
points around it. Are there any small creatures living 
in the sea who could wear such a crown? " 

" He would have to be small indeed." 

" But these are not like the one Violet is examining." 

" No. And yet they are all protozoans and radiates. 
They have no perceptible mouth, except the astroide 
and the caryophyllide. Here is one in which you can 
see it quite plainly." 

"Why, this looks like a mass of tiny horns fringed 
about. How beautiful it is ! " 
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" That is the finest specimen I have ever captured," 
said the professor proudly, his eyes alight with interest. 

" And which is this? " 

"Theastroide." 

"Not an asteroid?" inquired Pearl with arch 
gayety. "I believe I like the stars the best. They 
have a wonderful glory — 

" ' Forever singing as they shine, 

" The hand that made us is divine. " ' " 

"And the same divine hand made all these minute 
creatures — ' whatsoever walketh through the paths of 
the seas,' " said Mrs. Carew. " I really think they are 
quite as marvelous. How they manage to avoid their 
thousands of enemies, how they build chalk cliffs and 
coral islands and formations of various kinds, content 
to live and work and die " 

"A negative content," interrupted Mr. Murray. 

"Well, they do what they are bidden to do." 

" I shouldn't like to work without knowing some 
reason why," said Ray Stanwood. 

"We generally get the reason sooner or later. 
But that is due to intelligence, to the Master who said 
ages ago, 'Come and let us reason together.' Yet we 
are often impatient about the long-delayed answer." 

" But these polyps and everything must know in 
some way what they are to do. Is that instinct?" 

Princess* eyes were softened with a perplexed 
shadow. They were very beautiful, the professor 
noted. He would like to have some of these young 
people in a class. 

" I suppose it is a low order of instinct. Now, here 
are some higher types of life. Though we can go in 
Stages still lower than these among the infusoria." 
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There were curious specimens of life, some wonder- 
fully beautiful; but all had to be viewed through a 
microscope. Some had tints of most exquisite coloring 
that no human art could have equaled. Shapes of 
wondrous delicacy and variety, until one would think 
the types were exhausted. 

Captain Howick came shambling down the path with 
his rolling gait, that was often more pronounced in the 
afternoon. He reached the window and leaned his 
elbows on the sill, his grizzled beard, hair, and face — 
nearly all of a color. 

"Well, well, well! I swow to man ef ye aint got a 
school over your queer bottled things an* bowls an' 
all! Aft'noon, ladies," with a nod, as his blue eyes 
roved about the room. 

The great interest on the island in winter was a 
series of meetings at which most of the inhabitants 
were "revived" — converted they had been long ago. 
The pet sin many of them gave up was swearing. But 
as pleasant weather came on and boats put out there 
were a slow falling from grace and a going back to vari- 
ous expletives. The men who had retired from active 
life had less excuse, but as summer heats advanced they 
felt the need of stronger and more picturesque lan- 
guage. Mrs. Howick had her face set like a flint 
against profanity. 

" Yes," returned the professor, smiling. 

" Now, I could git ye no eend o' queer things — hand- 
some, too. Yours don't seem to make no gret show." 

" Mine are studies mostly." 

That rather nonplused Captain Howick. He began 
to hunt around his capacious pockets. 

"Thet sick woman — an' she's had a spell that kept 
her in bed a day, spite o' thet other woman's preachin' 
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thet ther aint no sich thing as bein' sick an* all you hev 
to do is to imagine you're well an' the wellness comes 
to hand at once. 'Taint come with her, though Mis' 
Rand says she haint a mite o' will-power. I d'know 
'bout thet. Looks to me 's if she had will enough if you 
should git her riled up." 

"Faith you mean, I suppose. Faith cure. What 
is the matter with the person who is ill?" questioned 
Mrs. Carew, interested at once. 

"Well — 'taint ezactly faith cure nuther. Now, 
ther's the prayer o' faith in the Bible an' 'n'intin' of ile 
an' callin' the elders together. But this Mis' Rand's 
gone furder'n thet; though she says no one reads the 
Bible right; but Bibles was read an' folks was saved 
'fore she was born — an' she aint no chicken nuther. 
But this ere sounds kinder sacreeligious to me, an' my 
wife feels 'bout the same way. Though when you're 
boardin' people you take 'em whims an' all, 'r else you 
jes' leave 'em alone an' go without the money. 'Taint 
fer long, 'n' if ye can't stan' fellow critters couple o' 
months in the summer, when you're nach'elly hangin' 
'round, how be ye goin' to stan' 'em all eternity, that, 
I take it, is quite a cornsid'able spell! " 

" But this Miss Rand? " and Mrs. Carew turned him 
back to this point. 

"Well — she's queer like, queer'n a Philadelphy 
lawyer. I d'know how queer they be, but I've heerd 
say. I went to Chinee when I was a young man 'n' 
up to Labrador 'n' once to the p'int o' Greenland, but 
I aint been to Philadelphy, though I've been round the 
West Ingles cornsid'able. But Miss Rand she jes' 
knows it all. She could make over the world ; but she 
finds it a mighty hard job to make over one gruntin' 
woman. She's got a theory level, an' she's jes' squarin' 
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everythin' up to it. Queer what idees people take! 
Now ther's folks over to South Eend who don't eat a 
mite o' salt. Say it dries up the blood an' has a 
gen'ally paralyzin' effect an' makes' vittles less 
nourishin'. An', I declare to Ararat, where the ark 
stopped, — queer it never stove a hole in her now, 
wasn't it? only I do 'spose that was the Lord's 
buildin', — but them air folks don't look 's if they had an 
ounce o' blood in 'em. They're dried up an' yaller 
like, an' thin as gulls. An' ther's some people livin' 
on cerils an' declare riz bread is pizen to the system. 
I've et most everything an' I'm in a tol'able condition." 

The redoubtable captain gave a hearty laugh. He 
had wandered far, but the laugh seemed to bring him 
back. 

" I declare to man, if I aint most forgot my arrant. 
'Taint nothin' to do with Miss Rand nuther, but the 
tother woman. She gin me a letter to bring over to 
you." 

His eye wandered around as if he was settling to 
whom the pronoun could belong. The professor had a 
nervous consciousness, and said : 

"To me?" 

"Yes." There was considerable slow searching of 
pockets, and then he produced the missive. 

Professor Kenneth came forward and took it, mak- 
ing a polite bow of dismissal as he said, "Thank 
you." He was annoyed at the interruption. 

Mr. Murray saw this, and went slowly outside, as if 
with no particular purpose in view. But the captain 
espied him. So far he had not made much headway 
with the quiet scholar, and Mr. Murray's genial air 
promised more entertainment. 

Professor Kenneth brought out another jar or two, 
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Then there were some curious denizens of the sea 
preserved in alcohol. 

"But what are you going to do with them?" asked 
Bertram, glancing around. " Have you collected 
them all since you have been here? " 

"No; I had some before. And there is quite a 
number of duplicates that I shall pack and send to a 
friend who is working on the same lines, but in an 
inland town, and he will be delighted with these speci- 
mens of deep-sea soundings," smiling as if the little 
exaggeration amused him. " Then what I desire to 
keep I shall send to New York before I start off to 
investigate fresh worlds." 

" Then you will not remain here! " exclaimed 
Bertram disappointedly. 

"No, I am sorry to say. The field is such a rich 
one. But I have two lectures to give," and he made 
a half-protesting gesture, "a fortnight's visiting to 
do." 

"We must send for a good microscope," declared 
Mr. Drayton. "I did not think of our being so 
scientific." 

Mrs. Amory looked at her watch. 

"If we are to walk home we must be starting," she 
said. "We shall be quite accustomed to primitive 
modes of living." 

"But it is delightful," rejoined Princess. "And, 
oh, Professor Kenneth, is not plant life interesting 
as well? Of course we all know something about 
botany, but to go back to the very beginnings in 
plant life " 

Her face was alight with an interested eagerness 
that attracted him very strongly. 

"Yes. There is just as much, some of it more 
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really beautiful — at least, I suppose it would be to 
girls. For everything has the Great Thought back 
of it." 

The silent answering of eyes needed no question as 
to the name of the Great Thought. 

He began to polish the glass and shut up his finest 
microscope. Then he caught sight of the note and 
Miss Stanwood at the same time. He had a feeling 
there was some question about her, and as he stepped 
into the large closet where he stored away his treas- 
ures he broke the seal. There was an inner inclo- 
sure. He made an inward protest at the truth of the 
half-presentiment. Why should he be mixed up with 
any concern of this Mrs. Bragdon's? From the first 
he had conceived an antipathy toward her. 

The inside inclosure was directed to " Miss Stan- 
wood." Mrs. Bragdon had inclosed her visiting card, 
on which was written : 

"Will you be kind enough to see that this is de- 
livered to Miss Stanwood herself? It is a matter of 
great importance to her. And you will oblige me 
beyond anything you can imagine. H. M. B." 

If only he might have nothing to do with it! But 
if he gave the note to any of the elders there must be 
some explanation. What would he gain by such a 
course? The note must go in the end to Miss Stan- 
wood. And almost anyone would be glad to have 
money left him. Perhaps the young girl was to 
decide whether she would have it or not. Here were 
all these aunts to counsel her. 

The three girls were turning the leaves of one of the 
books of specimens. Ray stood quite alone, watch- 
ing the gesticulations of Captain Howick as he was 
describing something that had size to it evidently. 
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"Here is a letter I was asked to give into your 
hands. I sincerely hope it may cause you no anxiety. 
I know nothing about the matter and nothing about 
this Mrs. Bragdon, who is a boarder at the HowicksV 

He slipped it into her hand. She glanced at" the 
direction, colored, hesitated, and half crushed it 
between nervous fingers. Then came the brief con- 
fusion of thanks and good-bys, and the professor 
promised to come over in a day or so. 

Some curious grasses spindled up in the woods, and 
there were several wild blossoms unknown to them, 
but everything seemed pinched and starved and not 
able to get out to royal beauty. Where the pines were 
in thick clumps the ground was strewn with the fallen 
needles, until it was thick and odorous when you trod 
on it. 

They were all eager and enthusiastic over the 
wonders they had seen. 

" I'd just like to go to school or college where Pro- 
fessor Kenneth teaches," declared Bertram. "He 
makes everything so plain and interesting. And he 
does know an immense deal, without making you think 
you never could attain to it." 

" I like his reverent manner," said the boy's mother. 
"Dell, it was so with Doctor Carew. He never 
sneered or raised his eyebrows with a kind of dubious- 
ness, as if he rather pitied the credulity of those who 
did believe. I think it had a great influence on Con's 
young manhood. I should like Bertie to have such a 
friend." 

The " friend " was not very well pleased with his 
share in a transaction that, somehow, had a secretive 
look. He hated underhand ways, and he also hated to 
be used for any purpose he did not quite understand. 
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He wished now he had offered the note in fair sight of 
them all. If there was anything wrong, Miss Stan- 
wood could have explained, and there was a multi- 
tude of counselors to advise her, even if she had no 
mother. 

He put away some of the glass jars with the most 
delicate of touches in a box, with excelsior packing. 
He would get that off to-morrow. He could remain 
one more week, so he would know whether he had 
done any mischief or not. His books he laid away in 
another box, and when he had taken many of the 
articles to the closet his room had quite a cleared-up 
look. Then he went over to the hotel for his supper, 
for he knew these island women appreciated punctual- 
ity at mealtime, and he hated to give unnecessary 
trouble. The sea air and the exercise had sharpened 
his appetite, and meals were more of a consideration 
with him. 

Mrs. Bragdon was in her place. She had improved 
wonderfully, and, if such a thing were possible, looked 
the better for her illness. 

They passed going out. 

" You received my note? " she began with a percepti- 
ble sound of excitement in her voice; and if he had 
been critical he would have seen the touch of real color 
under the delicate embellishment of art. 

"Yes. And it happened that I had an opportunity 
to deliver it at once. I hope you do not mean " — how 
should he put his half-suspicion ? — " to make her 
uncomfortable in any manner." 

"If she is like most girls she will be pleased, even 
if a good deal surprised at first. Do you know much 
about these people?" 

"Very little. " 
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They were out on the piazza by this time. He was 
turning away. 

"Must you go?" she said in her most persuasive 
manner. " It is so dull, and these people can talk of 
nothing but their own narrow lives and catches of 
fish." 

" The fish are the great thing to them." 

" I hope to get away soon. I should die of ennui 
here. I wish you could stay." 

She had been impressed with a thought about this 
grave, reticent man : that he would make a good friend 
— and she needed one. But if he should not take her 
side! 

" No, I cannot," he exclaimed briefly, in answer to 
her thought, but it seemed to deny her wish as well. 
Then he went down the steps, and she bit her lips with 
chagrin. Six months before her widowhood her 
husband's brother had told her that she could marry 
again easily, that she would carry her charm into old 
age. She had charmed him, she knew, but he had 
never really charmed her — only the flattery was sweet. 
She was not caring particularly about marriage, but 
she did like to be considered fascinating, and even 
here she had failed to awaken any interest. She was 
hungry for admiration and preference of some kind — 
any kind, indeed. If Miss Rand had not such down- 
right dogmatic ways, and was tenderer in her nature! 
She did like some of her ministrations. Was it really 
true that one lived more by his or her mind than from 
the mere physical body? Why should she not take 
this new interest and apply it to her own life, live in 
it as other mothers did? She had heard women say 
they renewed their lives in those of their children; 
why should not hers be blessed and made brighter by 
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this child of her own flesh and blood? Existence had 
come to be very lonely. 

Of the mother love and longing she knew but little. 
This was more the need of companionship and the 
knowledge that maids and companions were studying 
their own interests and cared little about a mistress 
except for wages. If it was possible to recover! Even 
if she could feel as much like it as she did to-night. 

She was even resigned now to take the least pretty 
of the four girls. Some sure instinct told her that 
w^s Archer Stanwood's daughter. As sh$ recalled 
him he had a pleasant boyish face at first, then it 
grew set and stern. But why couldn't her -child be as 
handsome as the other Sherburne grandchildren? 

She wrapped her shawl closer about her and pres- 
ently went in. Miss Rand had found some new and 
credulous patients at South End, and was being so 
well entertained that she was in no hurry to return. 
She had been bringing her forces to bear upon a com- 
panionship that she fancied she saw looming up before 
her, but Mrs. Bragdon had been too sharp to commit 
herself. A maid would be better, if she could have 
this girl. 

The girl walked homeward like one in a dream. 
Now and then she answered a question quite at 
random. 

"Ray has changed so curiously," said Princess. 
"Does anyone ever become a compound character 
from, shall I say, simple beginnings? She used to be 
frank and jolly — that is just the word that expresses 
it. She was so eager for all kinds of fun. Of course 
Uncle Stanwood's death was a great blow. Perhaps 
I should be grave and broken-hearted if Grandpapa 
Beaumanoir was to die." 
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"Ray doesn't seem real happy. I have remarked 
that." 

" She has a way of falling in the background, and I 
do not like it. I enjoy our all being on an equality, 
as we are. Of course Pearl is very handsome, but 
she never flaunts her beauty about. That is a very 
sweet thing in her.** 

"Ray does miss grandmamma's tenderness and de- 
votion a great deal." 

Tessy Beaumanoir was afraid Aunt Julia had made 
too much of her and that school had been disappoint- 
ing. It was not from a sweet humility that she stood 
aside, but a kind of prideful reserve. Yet the pro- 
fessor had really singled her out in his attentions. 
But she seemed to be living too much within herself, 
and that often degenerated into morbidness. 

Mrs. Carew had remarked the same thing. She was 
rather glad Ray had been brought into the foreground 
by a stranger's attention. 

They were full of gayety at the supper table, but 
afterward Ray disappeared. She had been consider- 
ing where she should go to read her note in quiet. It 
was curious this woman they had not spoken to should 
write a note or message to her. 

Someone might come up in the room, though with 
all the confusion of children she would hardly be 
missed. For in this children's hour the elders brought 
out their shrewdest wit in puns and plays and conun- 
drums and whatever guessing game they could invent. 

So Ray stole up to the observatory. All the east 
was in a white light. The brilliance of the west had 
disappeared, though there were floating drifts of pale 
pinkish-green mingling with the grays and dull purples 
that would presently mass for twilight. 
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She held the square envelope in her hand — it had 
two wrinkles across it where she had crushed it up. 
It was fine in quality, sealed with wax that was too 
much broken to decipher. With a hairpin she tore 
across the end, curious and yet trembling with a kind 
of misgiving that was not quite fear, and held in it 
some girlish vanity. 

The paper had the same soft elegant finish and was 
quite closely written. There was a monogram with 
faint lines of gold, red, and blue, but before she had 
made out the initials she stopped spellbound, as if 
some spirit from an unknown world had clutched her 
very soul. 

"My child, — my own daughter, — has anyone ever 
told you that you have a mother? " 

There she stopped. Her whole soul rose up in 
a curious inexplicable protest. Was it that faded 
half-invalid woman they had seen at the hotel table? 

How many times through the latter part of the win- 
ter she had dreamed of and sighed for a mother. 
Pearl, Violet, and Princess were so happy in getting 
letters and answering them and comparing notes. 
And grandmamma's letters had been full of her own 
sorrow, her own sense of loss, tender reminiscences of 
their youth and a shrinking from the lonely path she 
would have to tread the remainder of her life. Was it 
so solitary? 

Ray was too inexperienced and too young to under- 
stand that this was the first burst of grief from a life 
wrenched from its natural support, that presently it 
would straighten itself and gather the next trellis of 
comfort to its arms, be glad and thankful for the 
sympathy proffered. She had been learning another 
har,d lesson too — that she was only an ordinary girl. 
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That the world was made up of ordinary girls did not 
comfort her at all. And then most of them had some- 
one, many of them mothers. 

In this half-morbid state she sometimes thought of 
her own mother. Mrs. Stanwood had softened down 
the hard facts. "We wanted you very much," she 
said, and " It would have been inconvenient for her 
to take you, and as she was going to share her sister's 
fortune, she had to be guided in some degree by her." 

Ray had seen only the loveliest side of motherhood 
— the gladness, the sweet graciousness, and the com- 
panionship. She had been proud of all this in grand- 
mamma when she saw the other girls or visited at 
their homes. But that dear, indulgent friend was 
away, and she did miss the tender, flattering sympa- 
thy. Papa, too, thought she was bright and had many 
gifts, but Violet with a few strokes of pencil or tiny 
dabs with a fine brush could make a thing grow before 
your very eyes. True, there were girls who worked 
as laboriously as she. Some succeeded, some did not. 
And Ray began to hate mediocrity. 

"My child, — my own daughter, — has anyone ever 
told you that you have a mother? " 

She read the two lines over again, and her eyes 
filled with tears. It was a time when one is apt to be 
moved in solitude. The white light of the sky was 
coming to have a faint gray tint that would grow 
duskier and then resolve itself into the flawless blue 
of night. The lapping of the waves on the distant 
rocks sent a measured throbbing melody, broken by 
the gay voices downstairs and the laughs softened to 
musical cadences. Every fiber of her body seemed to 
relax, every pulse to throb with longing and a desire 
for some love all her own. Her very heart filled with 
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a kind of chaotic devotion to this one affection that 
might be all hers. That it would not be lovely or 
generous or even true did not occur to her at that 
moment. 

When she looked back at the letter she could hardly 
distinguish the words. The ink was pale, the writing 
on the other side was outlined through, and the pen- 
manship was not of the best. But she gathered the 
gist of it. Her mother was alone at the hotel. She 
had been in America some little time, and had planned 
to visit her at school, but an attack of illness had 
intervened. She had learned their summer plans, and 
had followed, hoping that some accident would bring 
them together, as it had. Her desire for her child 
had grown upon her. She was in ill-health and held her 
life on rather a frail tenure. She had some money, — 
enough to live on very comfortably, — and she had 
decided that in the end this must go to her child, the 
only relative that remained. 

There was a page still to decipher when she heard 
a light step flying up the stairs. 

"What are you doing alone up here — waiting for the 
stars to come out?" asked Violet gayly. "Auntie 
Dell missed you and sent out a scouting party. Come, 
we are going to have some tilts of wit and brightness 
as an offset to our scientific excursions into the realms 
of the beginnings of all things." 

Ray thrust the letter into her bosom. She might as 
well go down, for there were neither lamps nor candles 
up here, and she would have no good excuse for seclud- 
ing herself. But she seemed a different person even to 
herself; she had a secret that made her breath come 
hard and fast. 

Pearl was leaning on her mother's shoulder. The 
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numberless ways that made one picturesque and 
fascinating came natural to her. Perhaps they would 
have been less noticeable in a plainer girl, but still 
they would have been the embodiment of grace. 

Violet told her she never could make an awkward 
motion, that she was a poseur by nature. 

Aunt Lyndell beckoned Ray over to her side and 
made room for her. Auntie Dell had no grown-up 
daughter as yet. 

" How cold your hands are! What were you doing 
upstairs alone?" 

Ray made a little sound, but she was saved from 
answering by Uncle Con. 

"Being a literary man, I will begin. Remember, 
this must be titles that are quite well known. No 
making up out of our own head." 

"Can we really trust you, Uncle Con?" asked 
Princess archly. 

"Trip me up if you find me going astray. 

" * Weary and Alone ' the ' Old Bachelor ' sat under the ' Greenwood 
Tree.' 
' Nobody Coming to Woo ' " 

"That's a song," interrupted Pearl. 

"Well, isn't it the title of a song?" asked Uncle 
Con triumphantly. "The subject in hand is titles." 

"Ah, then go on." 

"Now you have driven the poetry out of my head. 
What will rhyme with tree? " 

" ' No one to marry me.' That is a line of a song." 

"Violet, that is more truth than poetry. No one 
does come to marry me," admitted Uncle Con lugubri- 
ously. 
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* Titles ! titles ! Call to order. " 

" ' Nobody Coming to Woo ' in ' The Overland Train ' or the 
4 Ships beyond the Sea,' 
For ' Mary Morrison ' is false and ' Clara Vere de Vere ' * Too 
Proud' * To be anything to me. 1 
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"Do you know only two girls, Uncle Con?" asked 
Princess in a teasing tone. 

"I thought you were to ask some for my delecta- 
tion! " 

" There's ' Lucile ' and ' Maud Muller ' and ' Hannah ' and ' Emma/ 
4 Sweet and Twenty/ to help you out of this dilemma/' 

retorted Princess. 

They all laughed at her quick reply. 

"Now, Pearl." 

"But I haven't an idea," she pleaded plaintively. 

"After all the books you have read?" 

"Oh, why didn't we bring a library catalogue to 
help sharpen our wits! " 

" There is no reprieve, there is not even a fine or 
forfeit." 

" ' Alone ' ' Across the Moor ' she went, to hear ' The Village Choir '; 
She took ' The Country Parson/ 4 True Love/ and ' My Desire.' " 

There was a bit of applause, then Violet added 
quickly : 

" She met the * Autocrat/ who said, ' The Castle by the Sea/ 
Or * Locksley Hall/ will answer if you want ' A Pedigree.' " 

" I have a capital one," declared Bert, "but I'll wait 
for Ray. " 

"Ray," said her aunt. 

Ray started. She had heard the voices, but she 
could not even tell in her confusion what anyone had 
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been saying. Every thought was concentrated on her 
secret, and she was wondering how it would get told 
and if they would all join in opposing her mother's 
wishes. How could they all laugh and trifle so when 
her heart was surcharged with this awful sense of 
misery! 

" Yes, Ray, hurry," cried Bertram. 

She sprang up hastily. 

"I am tired and my head aches, and — I can't playj 
I must go to my room," and, almost springing away 
from the fond arm that embraced her, she swiftly dis- 
appeared in the hall. Mrs. Carew's first impulse was 
to follow her, but Millicent Drayton touched her arm 
lightly. 

" Solitude sometimes soothes troubles when pouring 
them out to the most sympathetic heart only makes 
them seem of more importance. Girls do reach a 
transition state that is difficult to deal with; but most 
of them are sound at heart." 

"Oh, dear!" between a sigh and a smile, both of 
which made a curious quiver in her voice; " I suppose 
I gave a good deal of trouble in my girlhood, Milly. 
We come to appreciate this when we are in some 
degree responsible for the next generation. And your 
wisdom has made such a charming woman of Nora 
that one must yield the palm to you." 

They lost Bertram's brightness, whatever it was. 
Then the elders had to try their turn. It settled into 
quite an exciting game at length and made much 
amusement with lame rhymes, which Violet said were 
the cause of the irregular feet. 



* 



CHAPTER X. 

A GREAT DIFFERENCE. 

p AY STANWOOD lighted one of the candles stand- 
*^ ing in a row on the wide shelf. Mrs. Kobbe set 
them out as soon as the table was cleared away. Then 
she and 'Randy retired to their own keeping-room. 
She was inducting 'Bandy into the art of making things 
for her "setting out" — pillow slips and quilts of vari- 
ous kinds; and 'Randy hated sewing and confinement. 
She envied "them girls" out front, and looked back 
with regret to her last summer of comparative free- 
dom and the admirers who had made the season lively. 

"'Twon't hurt to have a stock of things laid by," 
was the sage counsel. "An' ther's the time after 
supper, when you have supper any reasonable time, 
that one can do a good bit. I was alwers a great hand 
for improvin' time, an' when you have to be on the run 
all day with cookin' and washin' dishes you can't put in 
sewin'." 

But 'Randy listened to the laughs with a great tumult 
of heart. Not that she expected to join in them; but 
if she could be near enough to know what they were 
laughing about! 

But the girl who wended her way slowly upstairs 
felt hurt and annoyed at the laughter. She was so full 
of sensitive nerves to-night and questions that seemed 
to intersect and make thorny corners. At one moment 
she was drawn by sheer pity to the mother she did not 
love, — how could one love a stranger who had put her 

x6x 
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off in infancy ! — and the next moment she shivered at 
the remembrance of the unprepossessing invalid. 

Then she read her letter over again. One phase of 
it touched her sense of romantic heroism. Here was 
something to do. If she could not paint a great 
picture or even a small, beautiful one, such as Violet 
Osborne would be sure to do; if she could not attract 
friends and admirers by her beauty or her voice, she 
might do something nobler. Not that the world would 
esteem it so highly; she had no deceptions on that 
subject. She had been cultivating a young girl's cyni- 
cism, and to her it had the aspect of humility as well. 

Her father only had the right to advise her in this 
matter. She did not really belong to anyone else. 
He was not here — she could not get word to him 
soon enough for her decision. Did she not owe her 
mother, ill and alone, some duty? To do Ray justice, 
she did not consider the money aspect of the case at all. 

As she read and re-read an infinite pity took pos- 
session of her. She had allowed her mind to get a 
little warped by what she thought were preferences 
for the others, and she believed truly that no one 
would care very deeply if she went out of the circle. 
Pearl and Princess had always been dear friends, and 
Violet's coming had in no wise disturbed their intimacy. 
Perhaps the natural course would have been for Violet 
and herself to pair off; but the frank, impulsive West- 
ern girl had not quite harmonized with her, though 
she had always been very cousinly and sympathetic. 
Grandmamma would be away months longer. And, 
meanwhile — her mother had suggested that her life 
might not be greatly prolonged; would anyone be 
harmed if she devoted a brief while to this unfortunate 
mother? 
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She shuddered too at the thought of anyone going 
out of life. She could make herself believe that 
grandpapa was still in California and would some day 
return. But to watch for weeks, perhaps months, 
and see someone slowly fade away — but, alas, what 
if this one drifted into the unknown with no tender 
love about her, no words of comfort! It would always 
haunt her as a duty unfulfilled. 

She prepared for bed presently and bathed her 
forehead with some aromatic water. Then she sank 
on her knees and wondered in a nerveless, hesitating 
fashion what she should pray for. Would the prayer 
be any guide? She had prayed earnestly, fervently, 
for many things that had never come — for gifts, for 
love ; yet she did not hold herself to blame in that she 
had not heartily striven for the love. 

Whichever God sent she would make herself willing 
to do, she finally said. But she felt impelled — was 
this herself or God? — to go to her mother. 

Had not someone said you would be sure to find 
duty on the hardest road? Would it not be hardest 
to leave everybody and go with this strange mother? 

She placed her letter under her pillow, beneath the 
sheet so that it might not slip about, for she felt 
strangely restless. 

She was not asleep yet when the girls came trooping 
upstairs. 

"Are you better for all this quiet and rest? Has 
your headache gone? " 

It was 4 Princess, who leaned ever her with a glance 
of affection. She wanted to give her a gentle caress, 
but there was something in Ray that held one back. 

"It does not ache quite as much," was the low 
response. 
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"And we have had such a gay time. I did not think 
there was so much fun to be extracted from book 
titles. We will try it at school sometimes, Pearl, 
when our wits want sharpening or our memories 
exercising. Don't you hope we shall hear from the 
girls to-morrow? I want to save the yacht excursion 
until they come." 

"If they do." 

" I feel it in my bones that something is about to 
happen. If we were children, and fond of sand pies 
and shells, we might spend weeks in that harmless 
diversion. Why, girls, we might hunt up polyps! " 

"But we don't know valuable kinds, and we have 
no method of saving them, and then what would we 
do with them? " 

"Well, there is seaweed. We might gather and 
press that." 

" I should want Professor Kenneth to make it 
entertaining. And as we are not going to be pro- 
fessors " 

" But we ought to do something with life." 

" Violet will reap the honors," said Pearl laughingly. 

"Oh, dear! Please, Ray, excuse us for not having 
any more regard for your poor head." 

Then they all subsided, and in a few moments were 
in the healthy sleep of youth, except Ray, who was 
longing for a little mother love all her own. 

She regretted the next morning that the note had 
been given to her so privately. If someone could ask 
about it. If Uncle Win was here ! How hard it was 
to make an opportunity. Auntie Dell went off with 
a flock of children. Aunt Violet was busy with the 
seamstress. Yes, there was Aunt Millicent; but 
presently Aunt Helen came with a book to talk over a 
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few passages with Mrs. Drayton. Tessy had gone 
with Aunt Lyndell; Violet Osborne was up in Uncle 
Paul's studio. She had begun a sea study. Pearl was 
making a list of titles to choose from in the next 
game, and kept Uncle Con busy. 

Captain Kobbe had gone over for the mail, which 
reached the island about ten in the morning and 
again in the afternoon. He brought the professor 
back with him, and a great packet of mail. 

Ray started up. She had been full of questions and 
self-judgments and uncertainties, and the sight of Mr. 
Kenneth brought a sense of relief. When he had 
spoken briefly with the others he glanced around 
and asked for Mrs. Carew. 

" She is coming up from the shore," he answered 
Ray. "I will go down with you," as he turned 
in the direction of the straggling regiment of 
children. 

He looked at her uncertainly. It seemed as if the 
soft dark eyes held a question. 

Her color came and went. She put out her hand, 
then withdrew it in evident agitation. 

" I wonder " Then he stopped, almost as much 

disturbed as she. 

"I want to ask you if you know this — this Mrs. 
Bragdon? " Ray asked hesitatingly. 

" No. I have regretted that I allowed myself to be 
made a medium of communication. It really disturbed 
me through the night. If I have done any harm 
—and she could as well have sent by a messenger. 
Some friend of hers — at least, this was the way she 
explained it — had an interest in you " 

He studied Ray intently in the pause. A sudden 
color ^wept over her £35$, 
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" It is her own interest, though of course she could 
not explain to a stranger." 

" You see, I know nothing about her. Neither does 
Major Howick. She seems to have plenty of money; 
but her interest in you puzzled me, I must confess. 
I was afraid I might have done some wrong inadver- 
tently. But of course you will consult your relatives, 
who are able to protect you against any sudden fancy." 

" Did she give no other reason?" Evidently Miss 
Stanwood was deeply agitated. 

He remembered Mrs. Bragdon had mentioned some 
money benefit; but it was so vague, so unlikely, it 
seemed now to him. He had come to distrust her. 

" I am glad no harm has resulted. I hope you will 
not be persuaded to see her alone. There are many 
queer happenings in this world, and you are so 
young " 

"But I must see her," Ray declared with a curious 
passion in her tone. "You do not think she would 
make a mistake or want to claim something not quite 
her own? " Oh, how could she explain without telling 
the whole story! 

"It did not impress me with that aspect," he re- 
turned, much puzzled by the girl's agitation. "What 
she said to me was — some friend was considering 
about leaving you some money. She wanted to be 
sure which of the girls was Mis& Stanwood. Why 
not put the matter in Mr. Murray's hands? " 

If Uncle Win were here! But she must make some 
movement. 

"No," she replied. "Mr. Murray is no real rela- 
tion to me. And I am afraid they will all be of one 
opinion. I think I shall have to go against it. And 
it will be very hard either way — for me," 
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" Surely someone can advise you." 

They had been walking on without much heed. 
Millicent and Lyndell had been with the children, and 
now the former turned and came toward them. Ray 
remembered her grandmother, in telling the story, 
had said, " She left you with Auntie Dell the day she 
sailed "; and the girl felt that naturally Aunt Lyndell 
would be prejudiced. But her mother was waiting 
for an answer and longing to see her. 

"Aunt Millicent/' — Ray's voice was so husky and 
full of emotion it sounded unnatural, — "will you stop 
a moment? I want you to read a letter. My — the 
writer is at the hotel. Professor Kenneth has seen 
her. We all saw her the day we were over. And " 

She thrust her letter into Aunt Millicent's hands, and 
then glanced imploringly at the professor. He would 
have given worlds to be away, but he would stand his 
ground. 

"Oh, Ray, it cannot be true!" burst from Mrs. 
Drayton's trembling lips. " It is some plot." 

" It is true," exclaimed Ray Stanwood with an indig- 
nation that was vehement. " I can/?*/ it. And why 
should anyone want me if it were not true? If I were 
beautiful like Pearl " 

She scarcely looked pretty at all in her excitement. 
And the woman at the hotel would be disappointed. 

" Miss Stanwood, do not be persuaded to give up 
old friends for new ones. Do not let any prospect 
tempt you. Money can have no value comparable to 
a lifelong love." 

" Do you know this person? " asked Millicent. 

"No, I do not." Now he would clear himself of 
complicity. " Mrs. Bragdon intrusted a letter to my 
care to be delivered to Miss Stanwood* She sent it 
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to me yesterday, but there really was no opportunity 
to refuse. And she appeared to consider it important." 

He looked from one to the other in great per- 
plexity. 

" Then you were not aware " Mrs. Drayton 

glanced at him with an indrawn breath. 

" He does not know," interposed Ray. " Mr. Ken- 
neth, my parents were unhappy together and separated. 
My mother went to England and married again. She 
is ill now and wants me. The possible money would 
have no weight with me, for my father can provide me 
with all that is necessary. But if I had a duty " 

She certainly looked heroic as she uttered this, and 
he could not help admiring her courage. Millicent 
Drayton was horrified, stunned at the sudden denoue- 
ment. . 

The half-commendation in the professor's eyes and 
the disapproval in every line in Aunt Millicent's face, 
which, after all, was more from the shock than any 
discriminating judgment, roused Ray to a certain 
strong partisanship. 

" If she is ill and not likely to live long, it seems as 
if I had a duty. After all, she is my mother." 

Ray straightened her drooping figure and looked 
out with resolute eyes. 

" We must have some counsel on the subject. Aunt 
Lyndell knows the most about the case. You think, 
Professor Kenneth, that this Mrs. Bragdon " 

No, she could not really express such hideous 
doubts before the child. But what object would a 
woman have to claim a child not her own? 

"I really know nothing about her. But any 
reputable person would be prepared to substantiate 
such a claim. I think it true. Still, soniQ of th,e 
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relatives should see her and decide before any step is 
taken." 

"Yes. Let us return to the house. Dell," she 
called across the space where Lyndell was making 
merry with the children. Then she put her arm 
around Ray. 

"Oh, I am so sorry this should have happened," 
she exclaimed with heartfelt sympathy. 

Was Ray really sorry? She could not tell in that 
instant. Something had happened to take her out of 
the common round into which she had drifted, and 
she hated with all a young girl's fervor not to have 
anything distinctive about herself. There was a sense 
of curiosity also, a desire to be first in someone's 
love, as she believed now that she never had been. 
Many conflicting passions moved her. 

Lyndell Carew joined them, noting the disturbed 
faces. But before she could question, Millicent with 
fe little gesture had placed the letter in her hand 
and indicated that she should fall behind and 
read it. 

The girls came flying down when they were within 
sight. 

" Letters and letters! " cried Violet. " And every- 
body is coming. We shall start opposition to Major 
Howick. Oh, has anything occurred " 

" Where is Uncle Reese?" 

"He went up in papa's studio. We made such 
a racket with our tongues, he said." 

"Yes. We have something to consult him about. 
Come, Dell. Mr. Kenneth, may we beg you to remain 
a little while? " 

Ray sat down on the porch bench with a decisive 
air of reticepce and solitude abput her, The girjs 
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turned away and went within doors, large-eyed and 
breathless. 

" Do you suppose the professor has asked to marry 
Ray? " began Violet in a whisper. 

" Marry her! " Princess was astounded. 

"Wouldn't it be queer! Ray is more womanly than 
any of us. And I am not sure — girls, he has gone 
down and is talking to her." 

"No one of us ought to think of being married," 
began Princess with spirit and fire unusual to her. 
"And the professor is so occupied with other things." 

" But he has been very attentive to her, now that 
I come to think." 

" They do not look like lovers," said Pearl. " Don't 
you know there is a curious sweetness and tenderness 
about people at first " 

" People are not alike, and lovers are not alike." 

" Well, it is something very unusual when every- 
body has to be consulted." 

" We haven't been consulted yet." 

" And there was to be no nonsense. But if the first 
man to come among us makes so much trouble, it is 
lucky there are no more to come. " 

" But there is. Miss Hildreth's cousin." 

The girls looked at each other and laughed. 

Professor Kenneth was very much troubled at the 
outcome of what had seemed such a simple matter. 
He pitied Ray profoundly, and he felt that in the 
depths of his soul he disliked Mrs. Bragdon. What 
irony of fate had sent her here to disturb a happy 
household? They were not happy, the child had said 
— what was her father like? All these years it 
seemed she had been in his care. Had the mother 
given her up willingly? Separations were not uncom- 
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mon events in the world, he had found; though so far 
he had not concerned himself much with matrimonial 
speculations. 

Could he say anything to comfort her? He saw the 
drooping shoulders and the limp hands lying in her 
lap. Would it have bettered matters if he had refused 
to deliver the note? He wished heartily he had not 
been concerned in it. 

Mr. Drayton came down presently. He gave a 
quick glance around. Then he said "Kenneth," and 
the two walked away together. 

Ray sat dry-eyed and with a swelling heart fast 
merging into indignation. Was all power of decision 
to be taken out of her hands? Her father would have 
the right to judge for her, but would any other rela- 
tive? She recalled now an instance of separation 
that had happened among some people well known to 
Aunt Lyndell. Two girls had been given their choice, 
and they had elected to stay with their mother. 
Someone had said a girl past fourteen was free to 
choose. And if her mother was ill, it was her duty 
to go to her. That settled it in her mind. 

" Ray," said Violet in a persausive tone, not coming 
near enough to seem officious, " we have letters from 
the girls. Don't you want to see them? " 

"Thank you, no," returned Ray. "I have some 
other things to think of." 

"It really must be something dreadful," declared 
Violet, returning within doors, and glancing at the 
girls with large, awe-stricken eyes. "A bomb of 
mystery has dropped inside of our fortifications, and 
we wait with bated breath for the explosion. Isn't it 
strange how serenely we have gone along, and how 
tragic some lives are! " 
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Aunt Lyndell passed swiftly through the hall and 
went out on the porch with the letter in her hand. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes full of a ques- 
tioning light that was hardly expectancy. 

"My dear Ray," clasping her arm about the girl 
and drawing the rather stiff figure toward her, "I 
have sometimes thought of the possibility of this hap- 
pening, of" — she made quite a pause; yes, she would 
say it bravely — "of your mother recalling herself to 
your mind. No one has heard about her since her 
marriage to an Englishman and her going to live in 
some small manufacturing town. And we had all 
hoped that chapter was ended. No words can express 
our regret and sympathy. And it is one of the cases 
where a just decision is extremely difficult." 

" She is my mother," answered Ray with a touch of 
pride. "And papa has been honorable enough never 
to put anyone in her place. Some men would have 
done so." 

" There was a question in your father's mind about 
the legality of the divorce. Ray, there were some 
events that led to the marriage that you would hardly 
understand. Your father was young for his years, 
enthusiastic, impressionable. These people had a 
great family misfortune which left them penniless, 
and the two girls thought it best to marry whoever 
came to hand. The younger married a rich man of 
evil reputation. Helena March took your father just 
as she would have taken any young man, or old man 
either, who had offered." 

Ray's face was scarlet. "Aunt Lyndell, she does 
not claim that it was a wise step, she calls it unfortu- 
nate and unhappy," the girl said with quick decision 
and a show of resentment 
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" Having married in that manner and of her own 
resolve, not being persuaded into the step, — for 
Cousin Archie really had no intention of marrying 
at that time, — a wife's duty was to make the best of it, 
to try earnestly to render the life as happy as circum- 
stances would permit. Instead, when something that 
promised more pleasure came to hand she stepped 
out of what were to her distasteful surroundings. 
You know she brought you to me." 

"She gave me back to my father, of course. 
Everybody has considered that right." 

Mrs. Carew was uncertain what course to follow. 
The truths of the past time were better buried, if they 
could be allowed to rest in their graves. Archie Stan- 
wood could tell his child what he wanted her to know 
with more tenderness and wisdom than any other 
human being. And Dell Carew protested inwardly 
against the thought of Archie's tender patience and 
generosity being belittled to his child. Yet she was 
too honorable to drag the mother's faults out for the 
child's inspection. 

" If your father were here " 

"And if he were, Aunt Lyndell, I am quite sure 
he would not refuse me the sad duty of going to 
her in her illness and loneliness and her desire to 
see me." 

Mrs. Carew started. It was evident that Ray had 
already made her own decision. 

"As he is not here, someone must see how much 
of the story is true. An older and wiser person should 
attend to that. Whom would you prefer to send? If 
Uncle Winthrop were only here! Have you his 
address? " 

He had gone to visit his sweetheart, Ray thought 
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with a pang of bitterness. She had not cared to ask 
where the young lady lived. 

" No. He was not going directly to the city," she 
answered briefly. Then, after a moment — "Aunt 
Lyndell, I want to see my mother. I am old enough 
to decide. If she should die without my seeing her I 
should never forgive myself." 

There was a passionate vehemence in her tone and 
a resolution in the eyes that the elder felt it would be 
useless to argue against. 

"Then we must send someone over at once." 

" But why cannot I go at once? " 

Ray half rose, as if she could start on the spur of 
the moment. Her decision was evident in every 
feature. 

" Because we are answerable to your father, and it 
would show to your mother that we took very little 
care of you. We are not ready to throw you in the 
arms of the first stranger that comes along." 

Ray was angry then. She stood up straight and 
strong, resolution written in every line of her face, 
her eyes deepening, her lips compressed. Lyndell 
Carew almost smiled as she recalled her own rather 
tempestuous childhood when fate had interposed a 
great change. 

"Aunt Lyndell, you suggest that there may be 
some deception in this matter. If I were a great 
heiress or a beauty, someone might want me; per- 
haps, though, they would hardly go to work this way 
to accomplish the purpose. Abductions are mostly in 
stories and novels. She even makes the offer of her 
money, and if I were ever so poor I think she would 
still be glad to see me. No stranger would care to do 
such a thing. Why, it would be absurd! " 
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Mrs. Carew realized that they were all desirous 
of convicting Mrs. Bragdon of some unwarranted 
attempt to gain possession of Ray. But the child 
was right. No stranger would do such a thing with 
a feeble motive. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MANY SIDES OF SECRECY. 

'T*HE professor and Mr. Drayton went over to the 
* Howick House. Mrs. Bragdon did not seem at 
all taken by surprise. She brought out for their 
inspection certificates of both her marriages to estab- 
lish her identity before a question could be asked. 
There was also a newspaper article concerning Mr. 
Bragdon, a brief r£sum£ of his life and achievements. 
How she had hated the dull, stupid, smoke-blackened 
town! True, they had lived a little in the suburbs, but 
there was no society, as she considered it. There 
was a trip now and then to the Continent, and once 
in a year or two a few weeks in London. But she 
made no mention of any discomforts. 

She was all alone in the world, and what more 
natural now than that she should wish to see her 
child? She could do well by her, and since her own 
health was so precarious she wished to see Miss Stan- 
wood as soon as possible. They two were the chief 
parties concerned. If the girl decided to remain with 
her father's relatives then the matter would be 
settled, and she should make whatever disposition of 
her money seemed best to her, if her child cared 
nothing for it. 

" The money alone would not buy her," said Reese 
Drayton. And yet he was not quite certain. No 
mere money would buy Princess Beaumanoir. 

"I have no notion of buying her," with a rather 
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bitter emphasis. " Neither do I expect her to fall 
into my arms after all these years of separation. I 
never was in the good graces of her father's people. 
I care nothing for them now. I have put myself out 
to come to this wretched place simply to see her, and 
I insist upon it as a right. If you keep her away 
from me, I shall take some other steps." 

There was a certain air of defiance about her. She 
was still capable of making a good deal of trouble. 

" We hesitated because her father was not here to 
decide," he answered in his well-bred manner. 

" He has nothing to do with it. If she wants to 
see her mother she will come unless you all join to 
keep her away. Even then I think I could outwit 
you. Consider whether it is wise or kind to refuse 
the last request of a person whose tenure of life is 
very uncertain." 

" No one intends to refuse it," replied Mr. Drayton 
with dignity. "Set your own time, and Miss Stan- 
wood shall be sent over." 

" It is my desire to see her alone. You have had 
all these years to work against me. I know I have 
very little chance to win her regard, and it is true 
that I may fail. But I must see her once. Send her 
this afternoon." 

She made a gesture as if that was all she wished to 
say. There was a dignity in her manner, they were 
forced to admit. 

"Of course there can be no doubt as to her claim," 
confessed Drayton when they had left her. " She does 
look wretchedly ill, and it would be cruel to refuse 
her. But I am extremely sorry the matter came to 
this climax. Still, if it had to come, as well here as 
anywhere," 
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" I do wonder if you can pardon me for bringing it 
about? " asked Kenneth in a tone of regret. 

"Set your heart at rest, my dear professor. She 
admitted that she came here to find her child. There 
would have been some other door opened if she had 
not found your latchstring. I understand that it must 
be annoying to be mixed up with the affairs of other 
people/' and Drayton drew his brows into a slight 
frown. " Yet I do not know but we shall be inclined 
to ask another favor of you, and that is that you will 
escort Miss Stanwood over here this afternoon and 
bring her back again to us. It is trespassing on your 
valuable time, I know." 

"Anything that I can do will be done gladly." 

"I do not want Mrs. Bragdon to think we are 
watching her distrustfully, yet, truth to tell, I do not 
trust her at all. The only satisfaction in the case is 
that Ray is old enough to decide the matter for her- 
self, though it is hard to subject a young girl to such 
a strain on her sympathies." 

Even now Professor Kenneth could hardly convince 
himself that this was a real happening. It had grown 
out of such a little thing, had come so suddenly. And 
it set at naught the beautiful theories he had been 
indulging in the last two days about motherhood, built 
on the exquisite glimpse of home life he had seen 
among his friends. And it did not seem as if this 
woman had ever been given the rare gift of appreci- 
ation of its sacredness. 

They were both disinclined for conversation as they 
drove homeward. 

The mothers had joined the group of eager girls. 
Ray had gone upstairs to peruse her letter again. It 
did not seem quite right that all these unfriendly eyes 
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should have examined and criticised. She took it for 
granted that they were unfriendly, and with a girl's 
unreasoning partisanship she espoused the side of the 
solitary mother who admitted there had been many 
mistakes in her life. Were not these the things 
that were to be helped and pardoned, the burdens 
that were to be borne for one another? 

"Oh, what is it?" asked a chorus of curious voices 
as the three elder mothers entered the room. 

"Restrain your curiosity a few hours longer," said 
Aunt Lyndell in her most persuasive tone. " It does 
concern Ray — just how much we shall not know until 
Uncle Reese returns. What were all your letters 
about?" 

"Mamma," began Princess, "do you suppose we 
could take in four girls? Everybody wants to come. 
Miss Hildreth has written at the suggestion of her 
cousin. She supposes there are hotels around, and 
that one can get board anywhere, but she is very 
anxious to see us all on an island. It's funny, but 
she hasn't any idea about the whole of Melchias. 
And she wrote tq Uncle Con; but he handed over 
the letter for our consideration." 

"And do just read this sweet, charming epistle 
from Ruth Ensign, Auntie Dell. I know she would 
be a girl after your own heart. And she is so fond of 
all manner of neat, delicate, dainty things; and then 
think of having to live in a kitchen and eat on a table 
oilcloth with farmhands. What a queer person her 
old grandmother must be! She has never said very 
much about her life at home, only we all knew it was 
distasteful. And she could not have come but for 
that bit of forethought of Uncle Con's in sending the 
ticket. For the old people, her grandparents, think 
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it would be such a waste not to use it. Can economy 
go farther?" 

Violet laughed lightly, softly, and her eyes were 
alight with mirthful sweetness. 

"What is it about the girl?" asked Mrs. Mallory. 
"Ruth Ensign is such a pretty name." 

" Why, there are four old people — two grand- 
parents, two uncles — and Ruth is the only grandchild. 
They consider it a great virtue and a great sacrifice 
that they are living like hermits and saving up money 
for her to waste. Her own mother left some money 
and wanted her sent to Kingsley Hall. She went in 
the preparatory first, so she has been there two years. 
Princess, you know, finds out and sympathizes with 
everybody. But Ruth is very sweet. I couldn't be 
so lovely in the face of hardships, I am sure." 

Princess colored a little. 

"And what else? " Aunt Lyndell asked. She had a 
nervous desire to cover Ray's defection. 

" Oh, the most amusing letter of all is from Miss 
Maurice," exclaimed Pearl. " Princess, do read it 
aloud. Telling it over in snatches would just spoil it. 
She is delighted to come, as she has a subject for 
her solitary meditations, and wants some corner — oh, 
we can take her up on Robin's Point and leave her 
alone as Psyche was left by her heartless family. I 
should like to have that ridiculous sort of brightness." 

Amusing the letter certainly was. She had left 
the Delectable Mountains and gone into the Valley of 
Humiliation, where she and her sister sat and made 
over frocks for the family. Everybody's had to be 
cut down for the next. This process had left her al- 
most without a wardrobe. She hoped Princess would 
kindly explain this fact to the family, to account for 
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her nun-like apparel. The lonely, rockbound coast 
and the primitive inhabitants looked attractive to her, 
though she did hope they could take one sail and 
touch upon the shores of Bar Harbor, as it would be 
such a consoling subject to talk about in the ages to 
come. 

An event had happened to her which needed much 
solitary consideration, and perhaps some advice. This 
was the altogether unexpected, which was certain to 
come to hand — an offer of marriage. It was very dif- 
ferent from falling in love. That would settle itself. 
But in this matter the advantages and disadvantages 
must be balanced and adjusted, and if she could be al- 
lowed to retire to the fascinating cave, so eloquently 
described, and hold communion with the sad sea waves 
for the other side of the argument, she might reach 
a conclusion. 

There were some almost touching thanks besides. 
"You are an angel to think of poor worried me, and 
I can never repay you. If you were not so good 
to everybody I should feel bowed down with the 
weight of gratitude," she said. "As it is, I stagger 
under it." 

It was comforting to have something to break the 
tense strain. And since Ray might elect to go to her 
mother, it would be well for the girls to have a new 
object of interest. 

Miss Saxon's letter had not come yet. But there 
were epistles from the different homes, and Grand- 
mamma Beaumanoir's was especially interesting. 

They were at the dinner table when Mr. Drayton 
returned alone. Ray had asked that hers might be 
sent up to her. She could not face any of them at 
present. She could not even decide what she would 
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do if the choice was hers, although she was tossed 
hither and thither by the inward protest against a 
refusal. 

Millicent rose and faced her husband in the hall. 
He bent to kiss her. 

" She is resolved to see Ray. I do not feel drawn 
to her, even in pity, and she does look wretched. 
Still, we have no right to keep the child from her 
mother. Only Archer could do that, and I doubt if 
he would. So I have promised." 

They all looked curiously at Uncle Reese. Bert- 
ram asked why the professor did not return with him. 

"He cannot spend all his time upon you young 
folks. He has not come on a vacation. 

" I shouldn't mind a vacation like that. 

"Wait until you have such a vacation in real 
earnest, with no end of work on your mind. " 

Bertram flushed under the sunburn. 

"I think it is a splendid thing to choose the pro- 
fession you really do like. Then you can throw your 
whole soul into it." 

"That is the part of wisdom, if you can compass 
it," returned Uncle Paul with a laughing commenda- 
tion in his voice. "When you do choose, you must 
resolve to put your whole soul into it" 

Violet Osborne looked up with a queer mixture of 
wonder and amusement. She meant to be an artist-*- 
must she put her very life into it? Would the spring 
of inspiration burst out some day, and make her soul 
strong to work? A girl's life was almost frivolous, 
there were so many things to take hold of lightly. 

"After your two years at school you will be better 
able to decide," her mother had said. She was not 
quite sure that she wanted her daughter to devote 
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herself exclusively to art. Only one year had gone, 
and there was another of sweet irresponsibility. She 
had thought she would do a great deal here with 
Uncle Paul, and every day she grew more indolent, 
for the indolence was fascinating. 

Millicent and Lyndell held a consultation after- 
ward, and then went to Ray. Her dinner stood there 
untasted. 

" Oh, Auntie Dell," and she buried her face on Mrs. 
Carew's shoulder. "I suppose you all think I ought 
not go to my mother. I have been trying to refuse 
myself, but I cannot," and a hard, dry sob tore its way 
upward. 

" No, dear," in a gentle tone that had a tranquilliz- 
ing effect, since it was singularly free from opposition. 
" Uncle Reese has seen her, and we all agree, while we 
are most sorry this trial should come in your life. 
We had meant you to have such a happy summer. 
But she is resolved upon an interveiw, and she is " — 
no, she would not utter the gloomy prediction — 
"she is your mother, of course. We know of no 
especial reason why you should be kept away. The 
future must depend upon your judgment. It is a hard 
strait for a young girl, but our love and counsel will 
always be ready for you." 

She held Ray to her heart, kissing her tenderly. 
. "We have tried to dismiss the matter from our re- 
membrance," said Aunt Millicent, "so that it might 
not cloud your life, but now there is only one course — 
to go forward and trust to God to evolve the hidden 
meaning or duty. And we all have confidence in you, 
Ray." 

" Oh, thank you for that." She put out one hand to 
Aunt Millicent u Don't blame me, but I do want to 
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see her — my mother," returned the girl. The mystery 
had appealed to her young soul, and the possibility of 
some love she had never known but had seen showered 
upon other girls. 

" You are to go presently. But if there should be 
some choice presented to you, remember that up to 
this time your father has been devoted to your wel- 
fare." 

Lyndell Carew paused to thrust down the rising 
indignation, as looking back in a momentary glimpse 
she saw the little child in the corner of the sofa and 
the mother justifying her heartless desertion of it. 
How could she endure having Ray won by her now? 
Yet no person had a right to stand between them. 

Ray wiped away some tears. If papa were only 
here! The responsibility awed her. 

"Will you come downstairs?" asked Aunt Millicent 
gently. 

"Oh, no!" Ray seemed to shrink in affright. 
"And — if you will please not explain until something 
has been decided. Oh, did Uncle Reese think she 
cared — a great deal; " hesitatingly. 

"She was very much in earnest to see you, and 
Uncle Reese decided none of us had a right to destroy 
your future prospects." 

"Oh, Aunt Milly, do believe that I should not go 
for the money alone. If I could not love her " 

"There might still be some sort of duty, my dear. 
We all have the utmost confidence in your freedom 
from mercenary views. You have no need, Ray ; and 
now I am more than ever thankful that your father has 
been prospered. Don't you want to lie down and rest 
a little? You look exhausted with all the excitement." 

" My head aches." Ray's eyes were full of tears, 
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Aunt Lyndell arranged the pillows and gently 
impelled her to the bed. Then she bathed her brow 
with some aromatic water and kissed her tenderly. 

The children were all out of doors. The girls raised 
curious, asking eyes. 

"You must have patience a while longer," said 
Aunt Millicent with a beseeching smile. " It is a sad 
kind of mystery, and it is well to put off sorrow as long 
as possible." 

"Aunt Milly, we have been guessing," said Violet 
Osborne. " First — and this is ridiculous, but the pro- 
fessor had so much to do with it, and high-up intel- 
lectual people have an absurd fashion of falling in love, 
so we half fancied it might be an offer of marriage. 
But Ray wasn't a bit happy; and, do you know, I should 
feel quite elated if a fine, scholarly man was charmed 
by any grace of mine! But now we think Ray's mother 
has come back. One of the girls at school had quite 
a romance in the return of her father, whom all the 
family had supposed dead. And we are almost sure it 
is that lady over at the Howick House." 

" Oh, Violet! " exclaimed the mother, half in con- 
sternation. 

"We are all to blame in guessing," Princess inter- 
posed with a sweet, deprecating air. 

" Yes, it is true," said Aunt Lyndell. " She is to go 
over presently, and we shall know nothing certain until 
after that? So now we must go back to our ordinary 
interests and hope that whatever happens will be 
because it is ordered of God. We are all sorry her 
tranquil life should be interrupted." 

"Mamma," said Pearl, after a long pause, for the 
girls were so surprised to think they had guessed true, 
" I have fancied Ray wasn't real happy. She has been 
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so distant latterly, so sort of reserved. And most girls 
at school just contribute of their best and cheeriest 
without always being asked. You may draw in your 
shell at first when you are strange, but it is so pleasant 
to come out. And we all tried to comfort her about 
the sorrow. It might have been that. She was so 
fond of her grandfather. But it seems — almost like a 
presentiment." 

" My dear, don't indulge in such foolishness. And 
now let us dismiss it for the present." 

" I am going out to sketch a little. I can't compose 
myself for real honest hard work," declared Violet. 
"Come, Princess. Or shall we hunt for specimens?" 

" No. I will take a book. Not that I really mean 
to read; and we can talk about the little changes that 
go to make up pictures." 

The girls had grown suddenly enthusiastic about 
specimens. Uncle Con had sent for his glasses, so that 
they could view for themselves and classify. Princess 
had a new and not quite comfortable feeling, and it 
troubled her. She was so ready to give of her best, to 
stand aside and let another take, and joy in his or her 
joy. Had the professor really singled out Ray, or was 
it merely that he had been drawn into this latest devel- 
opment? He had begged specially to be introduced to 
her — well, that was not remarkable. He had helped 
'her down the rocky way, he had been attentive to her 
the day they were viewing his treasures. \t had been 
silly to think of his making anyone an offer of mar- 
riage on so short an acquaintance. They were all so 
young, and no one could be thinking of marriage. 
Then, Ray was really childish in some things. 

But why should she think about them ! 

They went to studying the sky, and soon tangled 
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themselves in different strata with learned names, and 
laughed at the confusion. But an effort seemed to 
underlie everything. They could not talk about the 
subject uppermost in their minds, and neither could 
they dismiss it. 

Lyndell Carew came out to them presently. 

"Ray has gone," she said. "Uncle Reese will 
spend an hour or two with the professor, and perhaps 
bring her back." 

"Aunt Lyndell, I did not really like her face — if 
that is Ray's mother," said Violet. 

" Let us wait before judging. I am thinking that 
the interview will be painful for both ; and we must all 
hope for the best conclusion." 

"Suppose Ray should decide to stay with her?" 

"Why suppose, when we shall hear the decision in a 
short time? " and Mrs. Carew gave a faint smile. 

"Because one loves to speculate." 

" It is too sad a subject to speculate about." 

"And if there is considerable fortune it will be a 
temptation." 

"To do Ray justice, I do not think the money 
would tempt her," said Aunt Lyndell. 

Violet was not so sure, but she made no other 
comment. 

Ray Stanwood's agitation increased every moment 
as they were driving through the pine woods. Two or 
three hours ago she had rehearsed the meeting; now 
her mind was a complete chaos. The strongest feel- 
ing was a shrinking that amounted almost to aversion. 
Last night she had been ready to call any incident 
or person likely to interfere, cruel; now she desired 
something to happen that would lead to a swift decision 
against this new claim. 
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They drove up to the hotel. Miss Rand came for- 
ward to receive her. 

"She's just running over with excitement," that 
lady began. " She's been telling me the story, seeing 
she has no friends about to sympathize with her. 
Come up— she's kind of given out. She hasn't any 
will-power at all, or she'd soon be a well woman." 

Mr. Drayton bowed and went back to the ancient 
carryall. Ray followed her guide up the stairs. 

"You go in there," indicating the room with a 
gesture. " I'll sit here in the hall, and I'll keep using 
all my power, but if she should have a bad sinking 
spell just run out here for me. I treated her two 
hours this morning, but she wants treatment right 
straight along. Well — go in." 

Ray knocked lightly. There was no answer. 

Miss Rand opened the door. "She's come," the 
lady announced; and though it grieved her, she did 
shut the door, and the two faced each other. 

"Of course you don't remember me," began the 
invalid in a fretful and half-accusing tone. "They 
have taken great pains, I dare say, to prevent that. 
Come to me, for I am your own mother. Oh, my 
child, my child ! " 

She held out her arms and began to sob in a hys- 
terical fashion. Ray went to them in pity rather than 
affection. Her eyes were full of tears, but she 
crowded down the excess of emotion. 

" I was determined to find you when I came to 
America. I had a fancy your father had married 
again and there was a raft of children that you would 
be glad to get away from. And it is queer, but I 
couldn't tell which girl was you, only I knew that dark- 
eyed Beaumanoir girl. She looks like her father and 
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mother both. I made a visit there when I was first 
married." 

" Oh, I am glad you have seen that lovely place! " 

"Much good it did me!" satirically. "Stand off 
and let me look at you," and she gave her a gentle 
push. "Oh, why couldn't you have been that hand- 
some one with that great quantity of golden hair! 
Who is she? I can't keep track of you, there are so 
many of you. You don't live together? " 

"Oh, no. We were at school together. That is 
Pearl Amory." Then a great wave of bitterness swept 
over the girl. " I am not handsome," she said, flush- 
ing under her mother's scrutiny. 

"I don't see why you couldn't have been. I was 
called very good-looking in my youth, and was a great 
favorite with society. I've often wondered how I 
came to marry your father; only at that time he was 
in the army, and I suppose like other girls I was fool- 
ish over soldiers. We went way up on the border, — 
a horrid place, — and his father was angry and wouldn't 
lift a finger to have him transferred. It was awfully 
mean, but I think they were paid up for it, though I 
guess I could have managed his mother. Oh, dear!" 

She leaned back exhausted, and, in spite of being 
made up, looked ghastly. 

There was a little vial standing on the table, and, 
taking out the stopper, she tipped it upon her tongue 
and shut her eyes a few seconds. 

" I knew I should get excited," she began with 
a kind of indrawn breath. " But to see your child 
after so many years — why, it is about fifteen. And 
when we have the matter all talked out, I can be more 
tranquil. Sometimes I've thought — doctors do frighten 
you saying such dreadful things, and I am afraid I do 
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get weaker. But I've not had any maid for a month. 
It was a bother when I was so uncertain, and I didn't 
want anyone gossiping. Persons of that class are so 
curious and prying. Then I wasn't quite sure what 
I should do. There are so ferr people you can trust, 
who will take a real interest in you." 

The poor woman sighed. She had often fretted at 
the interest and care her second husband had evinced, 
and longed for a way out of that life. Nothing had 
ever satisfied her long at a time except that wild, 
extravagant chase over Europe in search of fresh 
pleasures. But she was younger and more attractive 
then. She could dance nearly all night and listen 
delightedly to compliments that meant nothing. She 
knew they were the sheerest flattery, but it was pres- 
ent incense. No one had proffered her even that at 
Florence, and at Paris no one had even given her a 
casual notice. It was mortifying to accept the fact 
that even the enjoyable part of middle life had passed. 
Outside enjoyments had been everything to her; she 
had no inward resources. 

" Sit down here — push that stool over. One might 
as well be in a desert; but I shall go where I can have 
some of the conveniences of civilized life." 

The stool was merely a box covered with various 
bits of patchwork made of woolen pieces. 

"I had such a lovely maid in Paris. And a good 
maid can make you look ten years younger, if she 
knows her business. I look horrid now. You see, 
I have not been used to caring for myself, and of 
course I do not mean to. I want to take every com- 
fort. I have money enough. But the woman found 
an old friend among the steerage passengers, and they 
were married a few days after we reached New York. 
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I have had a weary, weary time since. And it has 
been all about you." 

" About me! " ejaculated Ray in surprise. 

"Yes, to find out where you were. And then 
I learned the whole party was to come up to this 
wretched island. I was on the same boat, and then 
missed you." 

" We were some days in Boston." 

" And I came on here. The air somehow did seem 
to improve me. I coughed dreadfully at Paris, but 
that has mended a good deal. But I've been so horri- 
bly lonesome and worried as to how I was to see you, 
and there is nothing going on. Even at South End it 
is dull as ditch-water. I want to be where there is 
some excitement, even if I can't join in. And a young 
girl is a good deal of interest and attraction." 

Ray sat so her mother could view her critically, and 
it was a relief not to meet the curious eyes, but glance 
into the distance or on the carpet. 

"You have a nice complexion," her mother began, 
"and it is a great pity they did not keep your hair 
light; but then your brows and lashes are so much 
darker it makes quite a contrast. I suppose they are 
all very proud of Pearl Amory's beauty? " 

"They hardly ever think of it," Ray returned with 
a kind of envious soreness. 

"Her mother will think enough of it a year or 
two hence, and so will she. And that Beaumanoir 
girl? " 

Mrs. Bragdon sighed. The tears filled Ray's eyes. 
Was the question of good-looks to stand between her 
and mother love! 

"It makes such a difference when one is stylishly 
dressed. Who has looked after you?" 
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"Grandmamma Stanwood. But I have been only 
a schoolgirl." 

The tone was a little tremulous. 

" It's queer your father never married again. How 
would you have liked a step-mother? " 

" I am afraid — not at all." 

Ray wiped the tears away then, for her eyes had 
overflowed. 

"Oh, don't cry. But you do it very charmingly, 
I must admit. Have they called you Addie? " 

" No. Grandmamma called me Sunbeam at first 
and then Ray." 

" Ray. Well that is rather odd and pretty. Miss 
Ray Stanwood. And those names with the ' ie ' are 
going out of date. I wish I had called you Helena. 
You were christened by a priest, so your father 
wouldn't dare change your name. He never called 
you anything but Baby. I was very fond of my sister. 
She married a rich man and went abroad; and I was 
foolish enough to marry a poor one, and we were just 
miserable. I thought your father had a good deal of 
ambition and would rise in the world. And when Mr. 
Trainor died Addie advised me to get a divorce and 
come to her. She had enough for both of us. It was 
a very handsome income, but if she married most of 
it went to some charitable enterprise. She had 
signed some papers that kept her from breaking 
the will, the lawyers said afterward when she made an 
attempt. And everything went back to his folks at 
her death except this charity business. All along 
first, for several years, she declared she never would 
marry. I think Mr. Trainor had been pretty hard to 
get on with." 

Mrs. Bragdon made a long pause. Ray glanced up 
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presently with so much solicitude in her eyes that the 
lonely woman was touched. 

" I get tired talking. But I want you to know how 
I came to marry. It wasn't because I loved Mr. 
Bragdon. We met him on the Continent, .and he fell 
very much in love with me, though I think Addie had 
a hand in it and spurred him up. And when I told 
her of his proposal she advised me to take it at once, 
and confessed that she was very much in love with 
a count — I don't believe he was a real count, for he 
had been an opera singer, and still had a beautiful 
voice, though it had come to have something amiss 
with it and would break, so he couldn't sing in public. 
I was thunderstruck when she told me she meant to 
marry him and give up more than half her income, but 
the count thought she could break the will some way. 
This was when she tried, but I suppose it was of no 
use. We had a dreadful talk about it, and the very 
next day she married the count. So there wasn't 
anything for me to do but marry Mr. Bragdon. I 
went home with him to a wretched, dirty town, only 
we didn't live in the town. He had a beautiful old 
estate that had belonged to some of the gentry. 
There was a married son who had a house of his own, 
with an awfully commonplace wife and a crowd of 
children. Mr. Bragdon's brother lived with him. 
He had been hurt by being thrown from his horse 
and had some dreadful spells now and then. I think 
it was epilepsy. But he was very bright and com- 
panionable. Still it was a stupid life, and I wonder 
how I stood it, with just a little journey now and 
then, after all the gayety we had on the Continent. 
And Addie died. I never heard any particulars, but 
I don't imagine her husband could have been crazy 
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enough to worry her to death, when the money was 
hers and stopped with her life. Then about two years 
ago Mr. Bragdon and his brother died." 

The utter absence of any emotion amazed Ray, as it 
would have any young girl with strong feelings and 
who had been used to the fine and tender attributes of 
loving, loyal life. She shrank from this woman, and 
felt that she could not accept her as a mother. 

" And now, you see, I am left all alone. My health 
is broken. Oh, child, I must have you! I can't live 
this way. I have come to America for you, and we 
must keep together. The other folks have had you 
a good many years, and now — will you not give 
me a few? — the only favor your mother asks of 
you." 

Mrs. Bragdon was very much exhausted. Her story 
had drawn on her own self-pity, and she had also re- 
alized her loneliness, her craving for someone of her 
very own. She suddenly bent over and clasped her 
arms about Ray's neck, and leaned her cheek down 
on the soft bright-brown hair and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

"Oh, do not — please do not!" Ray's voice was 

broken, beseeching. " I am so sorry for you. I " 

She drew a long, strangling breath — oh, could she 
promise anything! She was torn by contending emo- 
tions. 

"I am so desolate, so tired; yes, I am really ill. 
Down in the depths of my soul I know it. Sometimes 
Miss Rand almost puts new life into me, but I think if 
I had you! — and you do owe me some duty. Every 
mother who has never done anything absolutely wrong 
has a claim on her child. And if your father had been 
different I should never have gone away. Oh, my 
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child, give me a little of your love, when I have come 
so far for it and need it so very much! " 

There was a piercing pathos in her voice, and she 

leaned so heavily on Ray that the girl was afraid she 

had fainted. She raised her tenderly and placed her 

upright in the chair, then bathed her face from the 
bottle of cologne that stood on the table. 



CHAPTER XII. 



"to call you mine." 




" /^H, Ray, dear child, you will stay with me, will you 
KJ not?" 

The voice was scarcely above a whisper. The faded 
eyes were full of an imploring light, and the weak 
hands almost clutched the young girl in their des- 
peration. 

She was bathing the brow with soft touches. Yet a 
feeling of something very like disgust crept over her 
as she found the streaks of yellow skin showing through 
the vanishing powder. The tears had washed furrows 
as well and given the faint pink a cloudy appearance. 

"You can't throw me off. It would be heartless. 
See here, child, I know your father would consent. 
And it may be only such a brief while. Oh, do take 
pity on me ! " 

The tone pierced the daughter's heart. Oh, how 
could she stay; how couldshe go! 

" Fan me a little, dear." 

Mrs. Bragdon took a few drops from the small vial 
and leaned back, closing her eyes. Then for the first 
time Ray's eyes wandered over her mother's attire. 
The sort of tea gown was of soft but costly silk, and 
the laces were fine and handsome. Her diamond 
solitaires were beautiful as stars, but their clear 
shining shamed the poor ears. Th&re was a clasp of 
diamonds, with an emerald center, at the throat; and 
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her hands, which were literally skin and bone, with 
distended purplish veins, were laden with rings. The 
display seemed dreadful to the young girl, who had 
seen these elegant adornments kept for state occasions. 

" There, dear, I feel better. Did I frighten you?" 

" I thought you had fainted," the girl said with a 
tremulousness in her tone, her breath coming rapidly, 

" You were good not to scream and alarm the house. 
That old Mrs. Howick is just eaten up with curiosity. 
And Miss Rand is — well, queer. I have had to tell 
her some things. I rarely do faint clear away, but I 
ought never to be left alone. Of course, we shall have 
a maid and all that. Didn't you deluge me with that 
cologne? " 

"It was the handiest," apologetically, her face 
crimsoning with a half-shame, as she really had not 
courage to tell her mother how dreadful she looked. 

"Will you give me the hand mirror? Yes, I am 
frightful. Oh, Ray, to be young and fair is such a 
great thing! I hate to grow old. And since I have 
been in such wretched health my skin has turned all 
colors." 

She took a dainty jar from the table, and with a 
piece of soft cloth repaired the damages with a com- 
plexion tonic. 

"Yes, you have a pretty skin, Ray. I wonder you 
are not tanned brown." 

" I never do tan." 

"That is very fortunate. The sea air roughens 
most complexions. And, oh, what a pretty hand you 
have! " 

She had restored the jar to its place on the dressing 
table, and now she caught Ray's hand. 

It was shapely and small, with tapering fingers, 
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pink nails that were almost an oval, and dimpled across 
the knuckles. 

"I have ever so many rings that I don't wear, but I 
keep my eye on most of my diamonds. They are so 
easily stolen. I had two stolen at Florence, and I 
felt sure my maid took them. She had gone off in the 
afternoon to some saint festival, and she swore they 
were all in the casket where she had put them the night 
before. But she did not put them in, or she had a 
false key. She offered to have everything searched, 
as if that would have brought them back! And I never 
saw them again. The servants on the Continent are 
such thieves! " 

A knock at the door interrupted them. Ray opened 
it. Miss Rand stood there. 

"The gentleman has come for you," looking 
squarely and inquiringly at Ray. " And he wanted to 
see you," turning her eyes to Mrs. Bragdon. 

" Send him up here." 

Miss Rand looked as if she longed to make a protest. 
But she turned reluctantly and went to do the other's 
bidding. 

Reese Drayton came in with a kind of vigorous 
manliness that seemed like a breath of reviving air to 
Ray. He was too well-bred to question with his eyes. 

"Are you ready to return?" he asked after a few 
conventional sentences had passed. " The professor 
has equipped himself for a voyage of discovery, and 
did not even invite me to share it, so I came 
over " 

"Miss Stanwood will remain with me to-night," 
said Mrs. Bragdon decisively. "There are many 
things to talk over. And you must all admit that I 
have some rights in my own child." 
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" You merely asked for an interview." 

" And the interview is not finished. Do you sup- 
pose anyone could condense the story of fifteen years 
in an hour's talk? There are many points to settle, 
and Ray must have my side of the story, my wishes 
and plans, before she can decide. I will abide by her 
decision when the time comes. It cannot be con- 
sidered selfish or unjust to offset all your years of 
possession by a few days. She will remain with me 
to-night, and you will be over to-morrow " 

The sentence ended with hesitation that had a 
pleading sound. Mr. Drayton glanced from one to 
the other. Mrs. Bragdon looked confident. Ray's 
,color kept coming and going. A presentiment went 
over her with a kind of shudder. In her dread 
and ignorance of what might be, and the sacredness 
of her mother's claim, the girl stood irresolute. She 
wished she had courage enough to go home now with 
Uncle Reese and have time to consider. But as she 
turned her asking eyes to her mother, she kneW she 
would stay. It was useless to make any further 
protest. 

" She will remain with me to-night, will you not, 
Ray? " The tone was softer, but confident. 

Her lips were dry, her throat constricted. She 
bent her head in token of acquiescence. 

"Very well. We will see what to-morrow brings." 

Mr. Drayton's tone had a quiet power and large 
patience in it. He felt infinitely sorry for Ray, and 
would not make the trial harder. So he bowed politely 
and closed the door behind him. 

"I cannot endure that man!" Mrs. Bragdon flung 
out angrily. " How does he come to be the arbiter of 
the family? I do not remember him," 
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"He married Aunt Millicent. She had been a 
widow quite a long while, for Nora's father died when 
she was a mere baby, and Aunt Millicent came home 
to Beaumanoir. Now they are living in New York." 

"He is not your own uncle at all, then! Well, he 
takes a good deal of authority upon himself. And I 
thought all those Sherburne people were so high-toned 
they did not believe in second marriages." 

Ray made no reply. She seemed to have gone out 
of herself, into a strange world where she had to feel 
her way through darkness. 

"lam so tired. Ray, dear, help me on the bed. 
One needs a ladder for these great high old-fashioned 
things that might have come out of the Ark instead of 
coming over in the Mayflower. Half of the furniture 
in New England did, you know," with a thin, shrill 
laugh. 

She held out her hand to Ray, the bony fingers 
asparkle with jewels, and swayed so that Ray placed 
her strong young arm about the thin waist that did not 
seem large enough to hold the body together. Mrs. 
Bragdon sank down on the bed and leaned her head on 
Ray's shoulder, sobbing with long convulsive breaths. 

"lam so wretched!" she moaned between them. 
" Oh, Ray, if you leave me I shall die at once! There 
will be nothing to live for." 

Ray arranged the pillows and helped settle her 
mother comfortably. Oh, how wan and helpless she 
looked! The child's heart was wrung with pity, and 
yet she shrank with inexplicable reluctance. 

"Give me a little wine. It is in that Bohemian- 
glass bottle. Sometimes I am so pressed for breath, 
and my poor heart quivers and throbs, and then I 
feel as if I should swoon away. Thank you. Place 
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the pillow a little higher. Oh, that is so nice! I shall 
die without a maid. Now, will you fan me gently? " 

Ray did as she was bidden. The refinement in air 
and manner pleased the invalid. 

" The strain of the last week or two has been dread- 
ful," she began after a space of silence. " How I was 
to get word to you, and whether you had not been so 
prejudiced against me that you would refuse " 

" No one said a word in your disfavor," began Ray 
resolutely. " Grandmamma told me the story when 
I was about twelve. She said the marriage had been 
unfortunate and unhappy; before that I had taken it 
for granted that you were not living." 

" Oh, they wanted you to forget me. And they 
might have made it a much happier marriage. If your, 
grandfather had used his influence to get your father 
a good appointment, I would have been satisfied. 
But I couldn't stay up on the frontier. I had some 
rights." 

Ray felt that she should never know the true story. 
Her father had been chivalrously reticent, and would 
be. Suppose he should return 

" Make some passes over my forehead, Ray. Your 
hands are so young and soft. I wonder if you have 
any of that magnetic power people talk of. Miss 
Rand has a curious gift, but she understands massage 
and all that. Do you believe anyone could get well by 
just willing? She thinks so. If I liked her I should 
keep her with me, but she is hard and unsympathetic. 
Yes, that is lovely. You do make me feel sleepy. But 
you see I hate to trust Miss Rand entirely. I am 
afraid of people meddling." 

The thin lids drooped over the sunken eyes. Ray 
kept smoothing the brow, Th$ skin was roughened 
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with the applications of art, and really unpleasant to 
the touch. The nose was sharp, the lips showed 
patches of blue under their coloring. Whatever she 
might have been in youth, she certainly was not pre- 
possessing now. She was as old and wrinkled as 
women of seventy, Ray thought — yes, she did look 
older than grandmamma. 

She was fast asleep the next moment. Her breath 
came from the upper part of her chest in short gasps. 
But for that small quiver in her neck one might imag- 
ine her dead. Ray was frightened. She stopped the 
passes; she looked away out of the window, but some 
occult fascination brought her eyes back to this har- 
rowing picture. 

Yes, she had dreamed of a mother there at school 
when she fancied herself neglected and said in her 
heart she was too sorrowful for the gayety of the other 
girls. But it was to be someone sweet and — yes, with 
the beauty of tenderness and love; and there was a 
certain clinging of youth to her ideal, such as twines 
itself about those who die young. She had really 
longed for her; had she not sometimes prayed? God 
had given her the mother of her little childhood, who 
had gone away to a life of pleasure and ease. Of 
course, it was not real desertion. Grandmamma had 
longed for her, asked for her, and her father had been 
glad of her always. 

And if she went to them because life was easy and 
pleasant, with many delights in it, and left this duty 
behind because it was not the mother of her desire 
and fancy, and would be hard and distasteful, would 
she be doing what was right and just, or dutiful? She 
did not want to stay with her mother; she was amazed 
and shocked to find so much repulsion, so little love. 
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To do Ray Stanwood justice, she never once thought 
of the possible gain. True, she was in circumstances 
that placed her above the reach of such a temptation, 
but at the bottom of her nature she was too noble, too 
healthily upright, to be swayed by such a consid- 
eration. 

She hardly knew herself, now that she glanced over 
the past six months. She had changed in some inex- 
plicable manner. She had grown sensitive and was 
easily wounded, she wanted someone to think her worth 
drawing out. She had never really lived with girls be- 
fore, and feasts of love had been spread for her delec- 
tation without her being asked to contribute. She had 
been made the center of affection; and it was hard to 
think of giving someone all, and receiving back spu- 
rious coin that she could not value. Yet, since she had 
longed for it, ought she not accept? 

A rather peremptory knock roused her from her 
reverie, and woke her mother at the same time. Ray 
opened the door. Miss Rand stalked in somewhat 
authoritatively. 

" I have had such a delightful sleep," began Mrs. 
Bragdon. Then she looked annoyed. 

"I wondered if you had been talking all this 
time." 

"This is my daughter Miss Stanwood," was the 
somewhat stiff and irrelevant rejoinder. "She has 
come to stay with me, though we shall get out of this 
horrid hole as soon as possible. Ray, where have you 
been — to what summer resorts, I mean? " 

"We were at Niagara and the White Mountains last 
summer " 

u Oh, I don't mean that. Society where you can 
see people and be amused, I've forgotten about 
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American places, and there are so many changes. Is 
there anything near here? " 

This was to Miss Rand, who stood uncertain, con- 
sidering how much of a rival "my daughter" was 
likely to be. And what potent power had put Mrs. 
Bragdon to sleep, or had she merely exhausted her- 
self? 

"Why, there is Bar Harbor and Campo Bello if you 
want real fashion," the visitor said with a sharp 
emphasis. 

" Yes, somewhere that is lively, with plenty of people 
and stylish dressing and hops and that sort of thing. 
I want Miss Ray to see what society is like." 

" Oh! " interrupted Ray, then pausing abruptly. 

" Do you know where there is any agent or a guide 
to summer resorts? And about what time is the real 
season? " 

Her feverish eyes were filled with an eager light. 
The incongruousness of the matter struck Miss Rand 
with a half-contempt. 

" I shall not be able to travel about very much, so 
we must go somewhere and stay a month at least. I 
was at Narragansett Pier before I went abroad, and 
Newport, but I'd like to stay up in this direction 
a while. What is Bar Harbor like? " 

"There are other places on Mount Desert Island." 

"I should like to know about that. Ask the 
Howicks if there are no circulars, and where one can 
find an agent." 

Mrs. Bragdon leaned back on the pillow. She did 
look rested, and the tremulousness had gone out of her 
voice. 

"And will you ask Mrs. Howick to send supper up 
here for two, Miss Rand? I will be obliged to you," 
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That was a polite dismissal. Miss Rand paused 
rather irresolutely. 

" Is there nothing I can do for you?" choking down 
her displeasure at finding her plans interfered with. 

" Only to find a nice place for the next step in our 
pilgrimage. The business that brought me here is 
concluded, so there is no need of wasting time." 

"You are not strong enough to undertake much of 
a journey," in a half-veiled protest. 

" Did you not tell me I had only to will to be well? 
I will to recover. I am in tremendous earnest. I 
have something to live for. Why, I feel better and 
stronger already. And I am hungry. Ray, it must be 
the pleasure of having you. Look at your watch, 
dear." 

"It is almost six." 

"Then order the supper," nodding to Miss Rand. 

"I do not know " began Ray with a great lump 

in her throat. 

"It isn't necessary for girls to know very much." 
The attempt at archness was pitiful, and the little 
laugh had a shrill, hollow sound. "Young girls 
always rely on their elders. I began to envy the 
mothers of pretty young girls while I was at Florence. 
That made me wonder about my own girl." 

" But I am not pretty. And I am not through 
school, and perhaps " 

"Ray, if you go back to those people I shall die. 
They have girls enough: they do not need you. And 
though I'd rejoice to have you just as handsome as 
that Pearl Amory, it isn't always the beautiful women 
that carry off the prizes. I have seen really plain 
women forever have a little court about them, and 
every man hovering around ready to do something for 
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them. And when you get some pretty frocks, and we 
have a maid to do your hair, you will hardly know 
yourself. You will see how proud I shall be. And I 
have ever so many beautiful things I never can wear 
again, and no end of rings. Mr. Bragdon's brother 
was always giving me jewelry. There is ever so 
much on deposit in New York. But we will not spend 
the winter there; I think I shall try Florida. Oh, Ray, 
my dear child, help me to get well! " 

The eager, imploring light in the wan eyes smote 
Ray to the heart. Not to wish her to recover was 
monstrous. And to leave her at this juncture — oh, 
what was right? 

Mrs. Howick came in with a cloth and some nap- 
kins. There was an old-fashioned round table in the 
room, and she took the articles off of it — Mrs. Brag- 
don had a way of littering up every place, as if a little 
tidy spot was her aversion. 

" Mrs. Howick, this is my daughter Miss Stanwood," 
she began with an air of etnpresscment. " I have lived 
in England since my second marriage, and she has 
been with her father's people." 

The landlady looked her over sharply. "This is 
one of the girls that came to dinner a few days ago 
with the party. Yes, I remember her." 

" I have plenty for her, and I am very glad to get 
her back. You know I said my stay was uncertain. 
As soon as we can make arrangements we shall leave 
the island." 

"Then you're not going over there?" indicating the 
other side of the island with her head. 

"Oh, no! Can we learn anything definite about 
Bar Harbor?" 

"Well, it's one of them places where the quality 
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goes. There's lots of fashion. People with yachts 
and all sorts of things, and dancing and games. Not 
the place for a sick person, I should say," with a kind 
of satirical sniff. 

"I am not going to be ill. I have become one of 
Miss Rand's disciples. I have only to say there is no 
such thing as disease." 

" There was sickness and death before that woman 
came into the world, and there'll be enough after she 
goes out of it. Stands to reason. Doesn't the Bible 
say there'll be none in heaven and no pain nor sorrow? 
And I believe the Bible from Creation to Revelation. 
Not but what there's queer things in it and hard nuts 
to crack, but if the Lord had wanted us to know every- 
thing he'd made it plainer. But he says what we don't 
know now we'll know hereafter, and I'm glad there's 
some saved up to be fresh when we get to heaven. 
Now, will you have broiled fish or broiled chicken? 
There's some nice steak, too." 

" I'll have a bit of the steak, I think. Ray? " 

"Anything," answered the girl indifferently. And 
then she realized she had not eaten any dinner. 

"Chicken. Any delicacy that you have. Though 
she doesn't look as if they had starved her over on the 
other side." 

"There won't anybody starve that Mrs. Kobbe has 
the looking after. She's hard to beat in that line. 
And if you want to know about Bar Harbor, Mrs. 
Bragdon, the major can tell you. Why, he knew it 
way back forty years ago, when Mount Desert was 
just desert and nothing else." 

Then she went about her business. The maid came 
upstairs with a basket full, and laid out the dishes, 
the creamy bread, the golden butter, and all but 
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the things that were to come up hot. They were 
awkwardly placed, and with a few touches Ray made it 
look like a different table. 

"Your hands understand the art of prettiness, 
Ray." 

The girl colored, glad of the appreciation. 

"I used to do many little things for grandmamma." 

Mrs. Bragdon slipped to the edge of the bed in a 
sitting posture. 

"Give me the glass again. I do look like a fright. 
Oh, Ray, I hope you will come to care for me! If 
I could gain a little flesh I should be worlds better- 
looking. And having a nice maid counts for so much. 
I suppose they have plenty of them over beyond? 
What is the place like? And is that Mr. Murray so 
very rich? " 

" Not as rich as Mr. Dayton." 

"And the Beaumanoirs? It is Judge Beaumanoir 
now. And that Sherburne girl who married Dr. 
Carew, and gave away that grand old place? There 
was another one who married a rich old man for his 
money, and, when he died, went abroad and married 
a title and is a great swell. Some American girls are 
awfully lucky." 

She sighed. Life was mostly over for her, and she 
had never reached the heights she had coveted. And 
even now — if she could have Pearl Amory instead of 
this girl! Why wasn't Ray handsome instead of 
merely nice-looking? 

She was very pretty-mannered, that was a great 
comfort. She ate daintily, and her hands were quite 
a study in their grace. Her hair was abundant, if it 
was not golden or Titian-red. Red hair would be 
becoming and make her more brilliant. She was a 
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little too tame, too unemotional, too serious — that was 
it. Was she religious? her mother wondered. 

"Let us go down on the piazza," she said after 
supper. "The New York doctor said I must keep 
out of doors. There is no driving in this little cooped- 
up hole. And I like driving; I had such a pretty 
pony carriage at home. If I should get real 
well " 

Would Ray's father be willing to relinquish her for 
two or three years? Then, she would be married. 
The lovers would make such an interest in one's life, 
in the mother's life especially. 

Major Howick joined them, and though in his 
inmost soul he despised Bar Harbor and considered 
it frivolous and demoralizing to the last degree and 
insisted that the rich and fashionable were turning 
every hamlet into places of sin and iniquity, it 
attracted Mrs. Bragdon at once. 

Before they went in Miss Rand made her appear- 
ance. She had been treating a patient. She had also 
been considering Mrs. Bragdon in a half-angry fashion. 
She had thought her a rather easy case at first, and 
meant to make her a profitable one. But Mrs. 
Bragdon's credulity went only so far, then fear and 
doubt intervened. And now here was this new 
interest for a rival. 

They must have someone to accompany them on a 
journey. There was no one among the natives who 
could perform the offices of a maid. She had met 
a young girl at South End who had worked at dress- 
making and been clerk in a store, but now her health 
had given out. After all, she would not be a real 
maid, such as a rich person needed. She wondered 
bow rich Mrs. Bragdon was, or if she was merely a 
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pretender. Real laces did not look so much like 
pretense. 

"We must go in," Mrs. Bragdon said. "It is 
getting rather chilly." 

The room adjoining hers had been prepared for Ray. 
The door was open now. 

"We have not really settled anything," Mrs. Brag- 
don said as she was taking off her handsomest rings. 
"See here, Ray." 

She drew a leathern case from the bosom of her 
gown. It had a curious little spring. As she opened 
it a number of fine pieces of jewelry rolled out and 
several unset stones of elegant quality. There were 
a diamond cluster pin and three or four exquisite lace 
pins. 

"I wouldn't show them to another soul. I'm almost 
afraid to have them with me. This ring would about 
fit you," and she slipped it on Ray's finger. It was a 
beautiful turquoise set round with pearls. "Oh, that 
is exquisite! You must dream on it to-night. Ray, 
there is no one to take these things but you. And there 
is quite a large sum of money besides. To-morrow 
I will make a will. I made one while in New York, 
but it didn't suit me, and I really wasn't sure of you. 
It's horrid to think of making wills, but it is very 
common in England. It can't make anyone die any 



sooner." 
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" Oh, I ought to tell you — I am afraid I cannot stay, 
that they will not be willing. I have another year at 
school, and papa is not here " 

" Ray Stanwood, if you desert me I shall take a 
dose of something and go out of the world. You will 
be my murderer — my own child! And now I love you. 
But I should have nothing to live for, and it is so 
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wretchedly lonesome. It would be too cruel. I do 
not think your father would object to sparing you for 
a year or two. Perhaps it may not be that long. Oh, 
Ray, my own daughter, don't kill me by a refusal! 
Promise to stay with me this summer at least. You 
can give me that little out of your life. Oh, don't be 
hard-hearted like your father. I could endure it 
then — I was young and strong; but I can't now. If 
you refuse me, I shall fall dead at your feet! " 

She burst into a flood of hysterical tears and caught 
Ray's head in her arms, kissing the hair and pressing 
her to her heart. Ray felt the tumultuous beating, 
and every pulse was moved deeply, keenly. If she 
could love her with the warmth and tenderness she 
felt was a mother's due, as the other girls loved their 
mothers! Theoretically, she had thought this quite 
possible; now she felt that it was not, and that it 
would require a great and steady effort. She had 
never made an effort to love anyone. All her affec- 
tions had risen spontaneously and had been of the 
clear, true, honorable order. Would there not be 
a certain hypocrisy in taking the letter of this and 
refusing the deep spiritual significance? 

"No, I cannot let you go. It is really life and 
death to me. I want something young and fresh to 
take hold of, to renew my weary life in as one is 
refreshed in a fountain. Child, can't you see that 
you belong to me, that a mother has the nearest 
claim? I am not asking you to come to wait on me 
or fill any menial place. There will be someone else 
for these things. I want to take you about, to make 
you happy, to give you so much that it will be ample 
amends for the years we have been apart. Oh, Ray, 
can you refuse? " 
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"No, I can't," said Ray in a low, shaken tone. 

The words seemed wrested from her by some power 
beyond her control, some power not herself: a sense 
of overwhelming duty— or was it pity? She was so 
bewildered she could not judge. 

"Oh, my darling!" 

Mrs. Bragdon seemed to collapse. Ray seated her 
in a chair. She gave several quivering inspirations, 
and raised her eyes imploringly. The child was deeply 
moved. She leaned her head down on her mother's 
shoulder, and her tears fell hot and fast. Her soul 
and body seemed rent asunder. 

" I felt sure you must consider my side of the case 
a little. Oh, Ray, I feel afraid that it will not be 
for long. And now that I really have you I don't 
want to die. There can be so much pleasure to life. 
You see, I have been so nervous and upset thinking 
about you and not having any maid. And now I am 
so tired. I must go to bed. But I don't always sleep 
unless I take something. My cough certainly is 
better. And you shall sit here and talk to me. See 
if your room is all right. I suppose you are used to 
some of the luxuries of life with so many rich 
relatives. Is it very pretty over there on the other 
shore?" 

It was a great relief to turn from personal subjects, 
which left a nervous shrinking. 

"Oh, no!" replied Ray. "The furnishings are 
very plain. Mr. Murray intends to sell the place 
when he has an opportunity, and the families 
may never spend another summer together, so it 
was not considered worth while to be very elabo- 
rate." 

Ray found her room in a comfortable condition, if 
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it was small. She stood hesitatingly until her mother 
called. 

" I can't bear you out of my sight," she began 
piteously. "I am so afraid all the time, just as if 
someone would spirit you away," and she gave a 
breathless little laugh that sounded almost like a sob 
and moved Ray deeply. "Sit there by the window 
and talk to me." 

Talk to a stranger she had only seen a few hours! 

She was beginning to realize how far their life lines 
lay apart. There was always something in common 
with the other relatives. She could see them out on 
the broad porch repeating items of curious knowledge, 
taking up question and argument and bringing out 
bits of brightness or merry teasing, making plans for 
to-morrow, or watching the stars and speculating on 
unknown worlds. And she was in the midst of an 
unknown world, not knowing where to stretch out her 
hand. There could be no friendly guidance here; she 
must direct her own steps. 

Mrs. Bragdon wished she would talk about her 
father and her own life. She had a jealous hungering 
to hear the events of these years, now that there 
were so few incidents in her own life. 

"You have never been in society," she ventured 
presently. 

"Oh, no!" was the brief, somewhat surprised 
answer. 

" Isn't Mrs. Drayton quite a shining light? She 
has done something in a literary line, hasn't she? " 

"She used to write a good deal. They have a 
delightful home and two children. And the eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Mallory, is here with them. All the 
little girls were maids at her wedding, which seems a 
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long while ago, and it was at Beaumanoir. Auntie 
Dell and Aunt Millicent are great friends, and do a 
good deal of charitable work and club work." 

"I never cared for that sort of thing. I like a 
good stirring novel with plenty of balls and pretty 
dressing, and lovers who quarrel and make up and 
end all right at last. Did you mean to study for any- 
thing? " 

" 1 had not decided whether I should go to college 
afterward " 

" But you won't need to now. Teaching must be 
awful. And women doctors I just despise. Oh, dear, 
I am so tired!" 

She had disrobed herself, and was now in a soft mist 
of lawn and lace. 

" I think you ought to go to bed too. I won't 
keep you up. Maybe I'll drop to sleep. Good-night, 
dear. Kiss me." 

The cheek was burning hot with fever now. Ray's 
lips felt the fire. 

"Ray — won't you just say mother once?" she 
asked in a hesitating, broken tone. " Then I shall 
think you surely belong to me." 

" Mother." She buried her face in the pillow, hat- 
ing herself for the coldness at her heart. 

"Thank you, dear. Now run off to bed." 

When Ray had gone she raised up and took off the 
curls and braids of hair, and the thin strands under- 
neath were snowy white. But lest someone should 
discover her in this unbeautiful state she tied a square 
of lace over her head, which softened the poor face 
more than all the frizzes had done. 

Ray could not sleep. Mrs. Bragdon had one severe 
paroxysm of coughing. Any real daughter would 
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have flown to the mother's side — she did not dare to. 
How could she ever feel settled and near, as she felt 
to all the aunts! A sense of desolation swept over 
her. Could it have been different? If duty was the 
hard thing near by, then this was duty. She had to 
compel herself to do it, in one sense. 

Oh, should she ever love her mother? And it came 
over her suddenly that she had not loved anyone very 
much of late. She had been holding herself a little 
aloof from the girls, she had been really disappointed 
that grandmamma preferred to go somewhere else 
instead of coming home, when she, Ray, could only 
spend the summer vacation with her. She had taken 
Uncle Win's tidings with jealous coldness; and here 
was a love laid at her very feet and not of her seeking 
that it was a burden to accept. Was this her punish- 
ment? 




CHAPTER XIII. 

TWO WILLS. 

/J ""PHEY were all waiting eagerly for Mr. Drayton. 
* It had been such a queer morning for all but the 
unconscious children, busy at play and short lessons 
that were a delight to their eager minds, since they 
were made most fascinating, fresh from the pages of 
nature. 

Violet had run around to the kitchen side half a 
dozen times and chatted with 'Randy, who was pre- 
paring vegetables out in the shade; but there was no 
sign of anyone on the sandy road. And then he took 
them by surprise, marching through the hall alone. 

"Oh, Uncle Reese!* chimed three girl voices in 
unison. But the mothers looked up with asking eyes 
and silence. 

Mr. Drayton took a camp-chair, dropped his hat 
beside him, and wiped his forehead. 

"It is a curious romance to happen, and yet one 
might have feared it," he began. "I do not know 
whether you will think it wise, whether it is best to 
send for Floyd or Winthrop Stanwood, since they are 
her own uncles, but I am not sure that anything could 
be done that would alter the case. Ray is old enough 
to decide some things for herself. I think she has 
decided this, though no doubt her mother's health 
and eager desire for her have been factors in the case. 
She has resolved to remain with her mother for the 
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present. And Mrs. Bragdon is going to Bar Harbor 
as soon as they can get away." 

" But are we not to see Ray? Can no one have any 
influence with her? " asked Mrs. Carew in alarm. 
" And, oh, do you suppose this is meant as an entering 
wedge to prepare a way for a reconciliation with 
Archie? " 

"Honestly, I do not think Mrs. Bragdon will live 
three months. That curious woman. Miss Rand, 
manages now and then to inspire her with a renewed 
hold on life n 

"Oh, faith cure.* 

" She calls it mind cure. These things have so 
many ramifications. She has some vague first prin- 
ciple that, like the agnostics, she is unwilling to call 
God, and considers life an electric spark, and that it 
may be kept alive indefinitely by the will acting on the 
electric principle. I think her a sort of schemer. 
However, she cannot prolong Mrs. Bragdon's life a 
single day beyond the limits set for it, even if she fills 
her with hope. But that may be just as well. Ray, I 
think, has decided to stay from the fine, high heroism 
of youth, and a feeling that if her mother died in a 
little while she should always feel self- condemned. 
This afternoon Mrs. Bragdon is to make her will. 
The professor and myself are to be witnesses. And 
to keep the matter from being gossiped about, I 
think Murray had better be her assistant. He is 
conversant with legal form. There is no one who has 
the slightest claim on her money, if she tells the truth. 
The Bragdon family certainly were generous with her. 
Ray is her natural heir, of course. But she is eager 
to make this will." 

"And Ray will be an heiress!" exclaimed Violet. 
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" The most distinguished one among us. Think of a 
fortune dropping down upon you! " 

"It may not be very large if Mrs. Bragdon' s ideas 
are carried out and she should live a number of 
years." 

"Oh, I can't consent to Ray being under that 
woman's influence," protested Lyndell Carew. "Be- 
fore her marriage to Mr. Bragdon she and her sister 
were talked about at different resorts. How did any 
nice man come to marry her? " 

" How did Archie come to marry her? I can't 
understand how such a fine, solid fellow could be so 
taken in by a woman of that stamp." 

"Because he was noble and pitiful and undeveloped, 
and she was in a great deal of trouble then, for her 
father had committed suicide and they were penniless. 
Before that she had been aiming at wealth. Then, I 
suppose, she was ready to marry any man who 
promised a support. And when her sister married the 
second time the income was stopped, and I dare say 
she took the first victim that came to hand. At all 
events, she lived respectably with him until he died, it 
seems. Yet we know so little about her that it seems 
an awful risk to hand over Ray to her." 

Lyndell Carew's eyes were full of indignant light, 
and her tone expressed her resentment. 

"She promises very fairly. I think she has a 
curious liking for the professor. He and myself are 
to be made guardians. We are to see Ray whenever 
we choose while her mother lives. And there is no 
doubt about her having been honorably married to 
Mr. Bragdon. So I think we must accept the facts 
and make the best of them, and trust to Providence 
for the result." 
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"But are we not to see Ray again?" asked Mrs. 
Drayton. 

" Here is a delicate point," exclaimed her husband, 
knitting his brows. "I think Mrs. Bragdon would 
quite triumph in having you call. I should not advise 
you to. Not that she has suggested it any more than to 
throw out a feeler. But the more quiet the matter is 
kept, the less gossip there will be." 

" Are they really going away? " 

" Oh, yes. Her coming here was to gain an inter- 
view with Ray. She makes no secret of that, and 
prides herself upon her adroit management. I heartily 

* 

detest the woman. Still, it may be best for Ray, and 
later on the child might blame us if we kept her out of 
a fortune. She has decided to stay with Mrs. Bragdon. 
Somehow I can't think of her being Ray's mother." 

"And I can't imagine any mother being so heart- 
less as she was the morning she brought Ray to me," 
said Lyndell warmly. " Perhaps it would be more 
Christian-like to see her, but for Archie's sake I 
think we ought not attempt to bridge the chasm. 
Oh, why must this have happened ! " 

"The old inexorable rule," returned Drayton with 
an almost sad solemnity. " It ought to make us care- 
ful about wrongdoing when we consider how many 
who have no share in the sin must suffer in the 
punishment." 

"If it must come, now is the best time," declared 
Violet. "We are away here by ourselves, and the 
matter is not sufficiently vital for us to make a point 
of recognizing her. We can leave that until we 
are all at home, and the Stanwoods may take another 
view of the case. But I am obliged to her for making 
you one of the guardians," glancing at Reese Drayton. 
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" It was honorable, to say the least. Perhaps Ray 
had some choice," he returned. 

" But how does Ray take it? " 

" She is very grave. Perhaps I am not right, but it 
seems to me she has accepted a duty and will abide 
by it. One wouldn't expect her to fall headlong in 
love with a woman like Mrs. Bragdon. Her effusive- 
ness really annoyed Ray. I can see that." 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Drayton held quite a consulta- 
tion afterward, then went to hunt up the professor, 
who at first demurred in a most decided manner. 

" Remember, it is for the child's sake. I think it 
much better than someone outside of the family, if 
there is any necessity. I did propose Mr. Winthrop 
Stanwood, who is Ray's own uncle, but Mrs. Bragdon 
objected, and she seemed pleased with you." 

How curiously he had been drawn into this affair! 
Yet it was a great annoyance. And he really detested 
Mrs. Bragdon, who was either obtuse or rather enjoyed 
his discomfiture. 

The business was finished amicably. The island 
squire was called in and every necessary signature 
was affixed. The two men returned with a parcel of 
letters and word that Ray would be over in the 
morning. At noon one of the numerous captains was 
to convoy them to Southwest Harbor, from whence 
they would take the steamboat to their destination. 

" Why, it seems as if Ray had been gone an end- 
less while," said Princess. " And now she will not 
see the girls, who are to come next week, and we 
have planned sails and picnics and everything. I am 
afraid she will not be real happy. How strange it 
all is!" 

And it seemed strange to see her. She was changed 
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in some incomprehensible way, as if she had grown 
older. 

Aunt Lyndell went to help her pack up. 

" I have a list of articles here. Mrs. Bragdon has 
already sent to New York for what she prefers. Oh, 
Auntie Dell, you may think me disloyal to papa, but I 
couldn't help consenting. I don't understand it my- 
self, and I am afraid I am horribly wicked after all, for 
I cannot love her as one ought to love a mother. And 
yet for months I've been secretly dreaming about her. 
I felt at school as if I had no one really belonging to 
me, and I do believe I prayed for a mother. And now 
God has sent me my own mother, and there is some- 
thing between us that frightens me. She is ill and 
lonely, and she wants to be real generous to me. She 
wants me to love her. Do you not think love will 
grow in the course of time? for I feel it is a duty " 

One could not doubt the painful sincerity. Aunt 
Lyndell clasped her to her heart in sympathy. 

"I was so afraid you would all object to my going. 
I suspect I was ungracious — was I, dear Auntie Dell? 
And now that I have my own way, I seem full of doubt 
and hesitation. But I feel that if she should die I 
should always be glad that I had gone. Do you sup- 
pose papa will consider it wrong? It is hard to stand 

between two people " She was about to say, " And 

hear the one you love disparaged," but she checked 
herself. 

If Auntie Dell had blamed her a few days ago for 
what looked so like willfulness, she forgave her now. 
She understood the mother's nature too well to think 
a girl like Ray could accept the shallowness, weak- 
ness, and frivolity, and rejoice in them, even if overlaid 
by indulgence. 
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"Yes, dear," in a soft tone, and with tears in her 
eyes. Her own early experience had been different, 
and yet there were certain lines almost parallel. She 
too had to stand between and hear a parent censured. 
"You will find it hard. But when you undertake it 
from the higher motive, you can look to God for grace 
and strength. If this is his will for you, he will not 
desert you in any trial." 

"Oh, how can you be quite sure? I wanted some- 
one to love me best of all, someone near by. I 
seemed to realize suddenly that grandmamma had all 
her life a best of all love, and when it was taken 
away so much of her heart went with it. There was 
someone else to comfort her, and I could not pour 
out my whole soul in letters. The other girls had 
mothers " 

Her voice broke with tears. 

" And you longed for a mother. I can see how 
that was." 

Poor girl! She had idealized motherhood from what 
she had seen, and this mother had failed to meet the 
high standard already. 

"Auntie Dell, do you remember where it says in 
Psalms that He gave them their hearts' desire and 
sent leanness withal into their souls? " 

" He will not send leanness if you ask continually 
for His grace. Think it a sacred duty. I do not see 
how you could have refused it. You did not seek it 
out." 

"But I was glad to go at first. I was afraid some- 
thing would happen to keep me away. And now I 
think it right, yet I cannot seem to be real joyful 
over it. Oh, I shall miss you all so much! " 

" And we shall miss you. The other girls are com- 
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ing and all are counting on having a glad, happy 
time." 

She had not answered with any joyful zest back 
there at school, she remembered. And now she was 
barred out. She glanced over the rocky shore where 
the sun sparkled and made a thousand gems of tiny 
points and the water filled little winding rivulets over 
which the children sprang laughingly. What a pretty 
picture it made! 

Then they went on folding some garments, and 
Ray put in a few remembrances — a pretty water- 
color sketch Violet had given her a week ago 
and the Browning they were fond of reading 
together. 

" Miss Rand is going along to take care of us until 
Mrs. Bragdon can get a maid." 

"Ray, she is your mother," Aunt Lyndell said in 
so soft a tone it was hardly a reproof. 

"But she deserted papa and me, and she changed 
her name. I have called her mother, but it comes 
very hard. I know it ought not," and she made an 
effort to steady her voice. 

"And this Miss Rand " with gentle inquiry. 

"Aunt Lyndell, you will think I have grown very 
captious. I thought last night I had deteriorated 
since grandmamma went away. She wouldn't call me 
Sunbeam now. I seem to see people's faults and 
rough corners and little hidden things that I never 
noticed before. But Miss Rand has a curious in- 
fluence over mother. Sometimes she quite persuades 
her she can get well, and she is so hopeful. Then she 
drops down and is wretched. I wonder if one could 
recover by mere exercise of will? " 

"Not one's own will, I think. There is a better 
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hope promised — as God wills, whatever He thinks 
best. We cannot understand infinite power." 

"You see, Mrs. Bragdon is very poorly and not 
altogether used to getting about. Miss Rand offered 
to look up some places for her. She is quite set on 
Bar Harbor. And some way it came about that she 
would take charge of the journey. She has several 
acquaintances there, it appears. She knows people 
everywhere, I think. She has sent for a maid, and 
Mrs. Bragdon is much relieved at not taking any 
responsibility. I think Mr. Bragdon must have been 
very kind and thoughtful. She seems not to have 
done scarcely anything for herself." 

Aunt Lyndell gave a doubtful smile, but said : 

"I am so glad there is someone to take charge of 
you. We should hardly agree to your traveling with 
an invalid or taking care of one. You are too young 
and inexperienced." 

"I shall have nothing at all to do." Ray gave a 
soft sigh. "That will be all, Auntie Dell," shutting 
down the cover. " She has planned to be in New 
York during September. I shall see you all then." 

"And you will write, of course." 

" I shall be glad to. Oh, that will be my great 
comfort." She wanted to throw herself into Auntie 
Lyndell's arms and cry, but she felt she must not give 
way to her feelings. 

"You will write at once to your father? And, oh, 
my dear, write frankly, truthfully! " 

" Yes," with a long quivering breath. 

The girls were eager and curious when they came 
downstairs. It was such a strange romance to happen 
to one of them. Of course she would finish her year 
at school and graduate? 
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Ray was very uncertain, but hoped so. 

The children wondered where she was going, and 
kissed her again and again. Aunt Lyndell kept up 
a pleasant flow of talk, so that no one should give 
way to grief. Ray tried very hard to preserve her 
composure. 

"My dear girl," said Mr. Drayton, "this a kind of 
doubtful experiment. If anything happens to cause 
you a moment's anxiety, send us word at once. I 
shall stand in the place of a father to you until your 
own father returns." 

Princess sat on the long porch bench wiping her 
eyes. 

" I think Ray isn't going to be happy. Mamma, is 
there such a thing as presentiments coming true? " 

"We will not conjure up any," replied Mrs. Beau- 
manior. "And now shall we settle upon an arrange- 
ment to avoid embarrassing explanations? The 
younger children know nothing about Ray's mother. 
We will merely say she has gone to Bar Harbor with 
a relative. And let us all hope that it may be a 
happy season for her." 

But that evening the mothers talked it over more 
seriously. There was nothing to do but just await the 
progress of events. It did seem hard, after these 
years of silence and separation to the very verge of 
forgetful ness, that Helena Bragdon should come back 
with power enough to rouse a vague fear of gossip if 
not scandal. It would have precipitated it at once 
if they had all joined to refuse Ray the opportunity 
she was longing to test. And Lyndell Carew knew it 
would prove ashes to the taste. 

The professor saw them off the next morning. He 
was still trying to solve the mystery as to why he 
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had been brought into contact with them. And this 
morning he had a very tender sympathy for the young 
girl. 

"They will never grow together," he thought as 
he went back slowly to the preparation of some choice 
specimens he was to send to a brother professor. 
"The mother will not suffer, for her feelings are all 
on the outside, and evanescent. But the girl is of 
different stuff. Why should she have wanted her? " 

The solitary heart, filled with dread at the prospect 
of an unknown world, clung for solace to the only 
human being who was of kin to her. She had proved 
the hollowness of many protestations. She would 
have been glad now of the plodding, unemotional man 
that she had been weary of many a time. But, to 
do her justice, she had no thought of an appeal to 
Archer Stanwood. 

It was well for the household that they had some- 
thing to demand their immediate attention. Ward 
Garrison wrote to Mr. Murray that he would be 
delighted to accompany his cousin. And he had a 
splendid plan to propose. 

"I do wonder what it can be ?" queried Princess 
when Uncle Con looked rather mysterious. 

They were to go to Green's Landing for the girls. 
Their journey had been mapped out so accurately by 
Mr. Murray that they could not possibly go astray. 
They would give up the large room to the visitors, and 
there was an interesting time rearranging it with the 
best at their command. 

"Just think of the bloom going to waste at Sher- 
burne House and Beaumanoir! " said Princess regret- 
fully. " And if it wasn't for the sweet grass and 
the balsams and the young fir branches, we would 
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hardly know what to do to set off our few wild 
flowers." 

" But there are some strong, hardy ferns that do not 
curl up the moment you bring them in. And there 
will be golden rod soon. I saw some skimpy heads 
showing gold on their crowns," rejoined Violet. 

"What with the rocks and the sand and the long 
bleak winters, vegetation cannot thrive luxuriously. 
The first natives must have had a hard time to redeem 
the waste places." 

"And they have not made it blossom like the 
rose." 

"We must go elsewhere for our roses." 

"I am not so sure of that," said Uncle Con, and 
three girls laughed and bloomed more brilliantly than 
before. 

Captain Tice was going over to Green's Landing 
with his sloop, and wouldn't mind bringing back some 
passengers. " 'Twan't just the fair thing to cut 
prices, but he could do it a little cheaper, seem* he 
should pay his way with the cargo." The girls were 
delighted with the adventure and quite willing to 
waive style. 

The day was splendid, with the bluest sky and a sun 
whose golden rays were so blown about with the wind 
that the waves, blue from the reflection, were tipped 
with molten gold. Every kind of craft seemed danc- 
ing about, with streamers and flags flying, while the 
great steamboats threaded their way with impressive 
dignity. Were they not going to Bar Harbor and other 
fashionable resorts? But the schooners and sloops 
with gilded figureheads, the stately pleasure-bound 
yachts, the homely coasters with dingy canvas where 
patch was set upon patch, made their way hither and 
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yon, lightly, gayly, or somberly, as befitted their 
purpose. 

The steamer had been in and gone her way. 

"But there they are by the window in the waiting- 
room! " exclaimed Pearl. 

Princess flew and the rest followed. She was so 
lithe and graceful that she seemed to skim over the 
ground when she ran. 

There was a lovely commotion for an instant, and 
they all uttered exclamations of delight. 

"But we had just glanced at each other with ques- 
tioning eyes, and thought how terrible it would be if 
we had simply dreamed this pleasuring and woke to 
find ourselves on a strange shore. We had not tested 
its hospitality, but we did ask one weather-beaten man 
if there was such a place as Melchias Island ; and he 
said 'We had orter kep' on the boat to Nothe 
Point/ and shook his head in a melancholy fashion. 
But we had followed directions to the letter, and if the 
directions deceived us we were not to blame." 

" That is the distinguishing mark of a good soldier, 
Miss Maurice," and Uncle Con reached over Violet to 
shake hands with her. 

"'Theirs not to reason why,' "she quoted laugh- 
ingly. "Then wouldn't it follow that women would 
make good soldiers, since they are considered incapable 
of reasoning? " 

"Fall at once into line, then. No deserting for 
wayside pleasures. Drilling at all hours." 

"There doesn't seem much wayside. It is mostly 
water. I never saw so much water together in my 
life. Do the islands ever get hopelessly drowned and 
the promontories submerged? And will the warfare be 
mostly naval?" 
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"For the present." Then Mr. Murray paused to 
greet the other visitors. There would be nearly an 
hour; what should they do? Explore the Point while 
they were waiting? An early luncheon might not 
come amiss. He would go out and see if there was 
sufficient entertainment to be had for so large a 
number. 

"Who did think up such a delightful picnic? When 
we met in Boston you should have seen our faces. 
Surprise is no word for it. And each girl was fairly 
perishing with a tremendous secret. It is the loveliest 
thing." 

"The credit belongs to Princess or her uncle, I'm 
not sure which," replied Violet. " He is her Prince 
Fortunatus." 

Ruth Ensign looked up with dewy eyes. " I was so 
amazed," she said. "I was not going anywhere. I 
almost felt that I ought to remain at home and help 
mamma with the sewing. Three boys need so many 
things! " 

She gave Princess* hand a tender squeeze that ex- 
pressed the gratitude for which she had no words. 

"I have read of such things in books, but to be 
singled out by an over-ruling Providence for an 
especial favor almost swept me off into Arcadie. 
That is the land of fascinating dreams, you know. 
And do you remember what I said at school? I felt 
conscience-smitten, as if I had begged an invitation." 

Princess laughed in the joy of her sweet soul. 

"And I have nearly perished of curiosity," con- 
tinued Gertrude. "But when I saw so many islands 
lying about in every direction I no longer doubted, 
but believed. Are you truly separated from the main- 
land, and from the State?" 
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Mr. Murray returned, and his face proclaimed that 
he had been successful. 

" In fact," he announced, " fishing and eating seem 
to be the two great industries of every place I have 
discovered so far." 

They went up a street. The one that straggled 
along the shore was given over to business, in an irre- 
sponsible sort of fashion, with no particular method. 
But here there was a conglomerate of architecture out 
of all rhyme or reason. Styles that certainly had no 
name among the Blessed Five; colors that almost 
screamed at one another, but looked clean and fresh; 
verandas put on anywhere, but the rockers in cane and 
willow and even splint were enough to tempt an 
anchorite. Boarding houses, stores with well-filled 
windows, fishing tackle, tennis racquets, and even golf 
sticks, and no end of sea curiosities for mementos to 
burden the departing traveler. Then came some more 
pretentious hotels, and at one of these they halted. 

Mr. Murray felt quite patriarchal, with six girls. 
The landlady looked him over sharply on his return, and 
he felt strongly inclined to laugh. He was very fond 
of girls. Sometimes he took himself to task for the 
foolishness, and counted up his years. Really, he had 
felt older at twenty-five and cared more for experi- 
enced women. Now he liked the bud-and-blossom 
time, the girlish courage and faith and daring, with 
hints and suggestions shut up so close in the girl 
nature that one could not predicate with absolute cer- 
tainty what the blossoming would be. 

And the girls were so different. There was Pearl, 
who actually reveled in her own beauty, just as a per- 
fect rose looks out at one with unconscious satisfaction 
and has nothing to do but scatter fragrance. She 
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lived in herself and for herself, and gave out abundant 
sweetness because that was her nature, not that she 
considered the needs of other people. Something out- 
side of herself would have to rouse the true woman in 
her. At present she was joyous and happy, sipping at 
the brim of the cup and not troubling herself about the 
dregs in the bottom. 

Violet Osborne was quite different. Perhaps she 
had the distinguishing marks of a genius — the fascinat- 
ing inequality that was full of thought, purpose, and 
ambition to-day, then doubtful and indifferent by 
turns. That she had something beyond a girl's genius 
was true, but Paul Amory was too wise to try to de- 
velop her on the one line alone. What did girls of 
seventeen know of themselves, and how could they 
translate the larger world? He had seen a good deal 
of it and not learned all its languages yet. 

Ray he knew less about, but his mind had been drawn 
curiously to her the last week. There was a kind of 
heroism in her that might amount to some of the finer 
shades of that quality or drop to the morbid obsti- 
nacy that centers about self solely. Dell Carew said 
she had been too much indulged, made too largely the 
central figure in other lives, and now the real world 
had disappointed her. This was a fiery trial for any 
young girl. He could not see how it could have been 
avoided but by Ray's direct refusal to go to her 
mother. There were marry blind events in life, and 
this was one of them. 

Of course Princess was his chief favorite, and had 
always been. She inherited many of her mother's vir- 
tues and the breadth that Tessy Beaumanoir had never 
allowed to contract; though with such a husband, who 
made all things subservient to himself first, many a 
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woman would have signed away her individuality. 
Princess and Uncle Con had a little private scheme 
that when school life was through she should go and 
be the head of the pretty house he would have then, 
and they two would carry out all manner of fanciful 
plans for the amelioration of really worthy people to 
make them happy. 

" There are so many things beside mere money and 
bread to eat," she said to Uncle Con. "All that in- 
ward satisfaction when you know you are bringing out 
your best. And when people do not want your best, 
the virtue in you is to be content to offer them your 
second best." 

"You have just hit the mark there," returned Uncle 
Con. "When we admit that the world is not built on 
the high-up lines of ambition, and most of the people 
can be happy without magnificent aims, we are apt to 
feel that our mission in the march of life will not be 
appreciated. When we minister to the personal needs 
of the individual we shall come nearer the divine 
mandate." 

Princess had to admit some disappointments in girls. 
Most of them were thinking about a good marriage. 
Kingsley Hall was in no sense a college; its founder 
believed more in good and noble women than in pro- 
fessional women. And how many girls who sighed for 
the higher places were able to reach them! They did 
not come for the mere asking, but had to be the result 
of long and earnest endeavor, which they were unwill- 
ing to make. She had even been dissatisfied with 
Ray, though she had tried hard not to allow it. 
But now her tender heart went out in fullest sym- 
pathy. 

" I like girls who have a story," she had said to Uncle 
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Con. And these three visitors had a story. But so 
had nearly everyone, sooner or later. 

Ruth Ensign had the most character, he decided. 
Kitty Saxon was amiable and affectionate. As for 
Miss Maurice, she was quite a study, with her bright 
exaggerations that were full of humor, her self-depre- 
ciations, her eyes that could change from gravity to 
coquettishness in an instant, and her piquant descrip- 
tions of every stage of the journey. She dressed the 
merest incident in fun or pathos; and just when she 
had moved your pity she made a telling pause. 

"That girl really could be trained to something," 
he said to himself. 

They almost forgot about him, he was so grave and 
quiet, and they had so many ideas to exchange. It 
did not seem as if they had been sitting an hour over 
their meal; but he glanced at his watch presently, and 
Miss Maurice inquired if they were prolonging the 
flow of soul beyond bounds: the feast of reason they 
did not pretend to claim. It had been a feast of the 
fishes of the seas and blueberry shortcake. 

The wind had shifted a little, fortunately for them, 
and it was a magnificent sail; slow enough to enjoy 
everything and read the flags tilting and swinging 
about, giving you one syllable with the first evolution 
and making you wait the next two or three before 
deciding on the whole name. It was rare fun guessing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON AN ISLAND. 

f~* ERTRUDE MAURICE had shocked the mothers 
^* by declaring she was not fond of children. Then 
she had gone down on the rocky sands, and in fifteen 
minutes had a throng about her. Carew Drayton said 
she couldn't jump over a bit of stream running up from 
the ocean which was the "stump" of the boys. She 
picked up her skirts and went over it like a bird, and 
didn't "flop " when she came down. They held their 
breath in admiration. 

They were allowed to take off their shoes and stock- 
ings and wade. Wading was such fun. She wouldn't 
like to do that? Having been caught before, they 
would not say that she could not do it. 

Oh, what fun it would have been ! She wondered if 
she had ever been a real child. Boys were a splendid 
variety, after all. No wonder great-aunt Sampson pre- 
ferred them. But they had never known any very well. 
In their family little girls had trodden on one another; 
and she, being the eldest, had acted the part of nurs- 
ery maid to an inefficient mother. 

They built a fire and roasted some clams. How 
sweet and good they tasted, eaten out of one's fingers 
and perhaps peppered a trifle with ashes! They all 
decided there never had been such a morning, and 
asked her if she couldn't stay until they all went 
home, 
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As for Kitty and Ruth, they paid a visit to the 
studio and talked pictures all the morning, and tours 
abroad, and thought Mr. Amory the most delightful of 
men. 

The girls had inquired about Ray last evening. 

" She has gone to Bar Harbor with a relative," said 
Mrs. Drayton; "and we are all sorry to have her 
away." 

Bar Harbor was a land of imagination to the girls. 

" But the ocean is so grand," said Ruth enthusiastic- 
ally. " When you have spent all your life with only 
one sluggish, muddy stream in sight, you can hardly 
imagine the magnificent emotion it arouses. And to 
think of it going around the world, and the strange 
islands and people and wonderful trees and plants! 
Oh, how can any man content himself going just from 
island to island or to towns on the coast " 

" They do not, in their youth. Most of them have 
been to India and China and the islands in the Pacific, 
and have had hairbreadth escapes, and then have come 
home to content themselves the rest of their lives with 
a fishing smack and a three-roomed cottage of their 
own." 

Mr. Drayton smiled a little as he said this. After 
all his wanderings he was well content with home and 
love, and h« had learned more of his duty to his fel- 
low-men in a constricted city. It was not so much 
immensity of space as the small, steady growth from 
within. 

"We must sail around the island," suggested Mrs. 
Beaumanoir. 

" And we must climb that magnificent rock," said 
Kitty. "I'd like the outlook. I dare say it is as 
near Europe as I shall ever get." 
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"Oh, you might go to Nova Scotia or Newfound- 
land. I have been thinking we ought to take one 
journey away somewhere and lay it by among the 
things to be remembered." 

Mr. Murray glanced about. No one replied, and 
then a general laugh went around. 

"I am glad you didn't treat my first proposal in 
such a cavalier fashion," he continued in a tone of pre- 
tended affront. 

"It isn't the flocks and herds," said Auntie Dell, 
"but the throngs of children. They would be con- 
tinually going overboard. One would have to put up 
a life preserver of network all around the ship, and 
then keep a guard. I had a vague idea at first that we 
would be compelled to put up a fence around the 
island." 

"Isn't it queer! Miss Maurice has been down on 
the shore all the morning with the children," began 
Princess with a suddenly awakened solicitude. 

"I hope she isn't doing penance for having said 
she did not care for them," subjoined Aunt Lyndell. 
"And they must be coming home." 

With the advent of the visitors some new arrange- 
ments had been made. In a side room off the kitchen 
another table had been arranged for the little people, 
which gave the elders great relief. 

Uncle Con went to the door and blew the primitive 
horn. 

What a flock there was, looking like veritable 
brownies hopping and skipping about! A tall youth 
and a tall girl headed the procession. The girl was 
swinging her sun hat, the boy held her parasol. Uncle 
Con walked down to meet them. 

Gertie Maurice flushed under the heat and the 
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almost brunette tinge of her complexion. Her eyes 
were circles of purple swimming in clear blue-white. 
Con Murray thought them the eyes of a coquette, 
and wondered how much she had used her power. He 
would have been surprised to know that she had never 
had a real admirer in her life and that the man who 
wanted to marry her could not have told the color of 
her eyes. 

" The children have been introducing me to the 
fringe of the great Atlantic Ocean. The place off 
Delaware that I have seen is untrimmed and given 
over to prosaic usefulness. And I have an ardent love 
for finery, especially when it is so suggestive of the 
jewels of Ind. I have seen enough diamonds and 
emeralds this morning to ransom all the kingdoms 
of the world. And I am not very much lifted up, 
either," laughed Miss Maurice. 

" I hope you have not been bored. We could not 
imagine at first where you had gone." 

"This young man beguiled me. Luckily, apples do 
not grow on the seashore, so there was no harm done. 
And his name was not Adam. There was no time to 
be bored. We haven't half finished, have we, Ber- 
tram? " 

She had a felicitous habit of lowering her voice at 
the end of a sentence. It made a musical cadence of 
the boy's name and fascinated him. Then, it was so 
delightful to be called Bertram by a real big girl who 
was no relation! 

"We're going up Robin's Point this afternoon. 
And I have two such queer specimens. Uncle Con, 
when will the new microscope come? I've been tell- 
ing her about Professor Kenneth. Can't we get him 
over? " 
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" Wc will try to get everything entertaining. But 
Miss Maurice may not be science mad." 

" I shall not answer as to sanity. I have made at- 
tempts at the tree of knowledge, mostly I think to get 
the value of the money paid for it. I dare say I am 
filled up with fragments, — a thing of mental shreds and 
patches, — but I may have room for two or three more. 
In fact, I sometimes feel as if there was a great deal of 
room. There may be a leak on the other side." 

"Wc all like our pupil to accept our method of 
knowledge." 

She nodded piquantly. "One nail drives out an- 
other. I think people in general do not inquire where 
the other one goes. Some very economical soul may 
pick it up." 

He laughed a little. 

"We couldn't think where you went !" exclaimed 
Violet. " We have been rambling through the picture 
galleries of Rome and Florence." 

"And we have seen the end of all things, where 
sky and water meet," Miss Maurice replied. 

" But it doesn't really meet," interposed Bertram. 

"That is the poetical aspect." 

"And the prose is dinner." 

Captain Kobbe did not return with the mail until 
after dinner. Miss Hildreth would be in that evening. 
Ward Garrison would take a friendly hammock or 
anything. 

"The house was built with the mythical omnibus 
capacity of always holding one more," said Uncle 
Con. 

" Oh, you needn't have gone so far. A modern 
trolley car will do." 

"We ought to have Mrs. Kenneth and Miss Mar- 
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garet. I really can't think of anyone else/' said 
Princess demurely. 

44 And Mrs. Kenneth is so fond of girls! This sup- 
ply would just suit." 

Mrs. Bcaumanoir insisted that everyone should 
take a rest. Cushions were spread out and hammocks 
filled. The younger children were sent indoors for 
their siesta. Hope and Carew began to tell their 
mother of the wonderful things Miss Gertie could do 
and the actual party they had had out on the rocks. 

The girls were down at the end where the thicket 
of hop vines inclosed the porch. Miss Maurice was 
leisurely swinging in one hammock, while the larger 
one held Violet Osborne and Ruth Ensign. Pearl was 
piled up on a stack of cushions in true Oriental style. 
Kitty was doing some lacework, and Princess had 
brought hers, " to keep company in the walks of in- 
dustry/' she said. 

Someone had proposed reading. 

44 Oh, no! " exclaimed Pearl. " Do let our minds lie 
fallow a little. The delight of a summer vacation is 
that you can improve your mind on irregular lines; 
and presently one must be reduced to the grooves of 
knowledge. What is the use of all the learning when 
one isn't to do anything special with it?" 

44 But I want to do something worth while with 
mine," exclaimed Ruth. "Last year was like opening 
the doors of a magic world to me. I want to live in 
real earnest. It must be special with me. Since I 
cannot change anything at home, I feel that I must 
go out of the general routine of events." 

44 As what?" 

Kitty Saxon caught the hammock and held it a 
moment, 
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" My general topics of consideration are crops and 
economy, how one can increase the amount of money 
in the bank." 

"But money is an excellent thing," interposed 
Gertie, with a sound of longing in her voice. 

"The right and generous use of it. And that is 
why I am more than glad to know you Sherburne girls. 
It's funny you should have gained that appellation, but 
I like it. It stands for some of the virtues and train- 
ing of past generations. And I have come to have so 
many new ideas since I have known you! " 

" I hope they are all excellent ideas/' returned Pearl. 
" I do not believe we are as wise as the mothers." 

" They may not have been so wise at seventeen." 

"I can't imagine Aunt Milly ever having been any- 
thing but wise and sweet. You ought to hear Aunt 
Lyndell talk about her girlhood and what Aunt Milly 
was to her. And mamma always declares that Auntie 
Dell was her salvation. Oh, girls, I wonder if we 
shall ever be anyone's salvation! Do you suppose 
there would ever be any saving grace in painting a 
beautiful picture? For, since that is my gift, I would 
like to have someone hold me in remembrance for it." 

Violet Osborne raised herself on her elbow and 
glanced around for answer. 

"Why, there were all the old masters," said 
Princess. 

" But I shall never be an old master." 

"And the lovely, spiritualized 'Good Shepherd' 
and ' The Light of the World ' and — oh, there are 
hundreds of pictures held in remembrance!" 

" When I think of them all I am afraid I had better 
marry and accept Mrs. Browning's fiat. " Violet gave 
£ long sigh, and ended with a despondent laugh, 
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" If one could have a marriage like hers. I do not 
mean genius altogether, but that fine sympathy and 
exquisite companionship." 

"Don't you suppose there are some nice men grow- 
ing up, or in early manhood now, who are as fine as 
Uncle Carew and Uncle Reese and papa?" said 
Princess with a soft warm color. "And Mr. Mallory 
is charming." She thought of someone else who was 
quite delightful, to her at least. 

No one made any reply for some moments. Then 
Gertie Maurice laughed. 

"A girl's talk always drifts around to marriage/' 
she began. " I suppose it is the depravity of woman 
nature, the weakness of not wanting to stand alone in 
this cold and cruel world. And yet there is so much 
fine talk of earning one's living." 

"I hope to earn mine," declared Ruth sturdily. 
" But the trouble is a decision, when one has no strong 
leaning — genius. " 

"And these girls have so much and no need of it," 
complained Gertrude. 

" But I haven't all I want," returned Violet. 

" Pearl sits in supreme content. I believe beauty is 
the best gift after all." 

Pearl laughed and waved her fan to and fro. "I 

thought that you " she began, looking at Gertrude 

in a half-curious manner. 

" That I had an opportunity to decide my fate? It 
is true, too sadly true." 

"Is it sad?" asked Princess. 

"Yes. If I refuse, no doubt I shall regret it; and 
if I take it, I know I shall. Whether the doubt is 
worth considering " 

" Then it isn't a love story," said Pearl disappointedly. 
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" My dear children, — for I feel whole decades older 
than you," began Gertrude with mock seriousness, — " it 
is not a love story. Imagine yourself in France, where 
marriages are arranged. Then imagine a mother who 
thinks nothing so terrible as a lot of unmarried girls. 
And when you realize there are five of us, and very 
few advantages in the little town in which we live — 

very few young men Papa is a book-keeper in a 

lumber yard, though I think I have imparted that fact 
to you in the cloister of the boarding school. And it 
is rather queer how I came to be so favored. Papa 
has this old aunt who was offended that he did not 
marry a fortune. I think it would have been as 
well, since he was a very good-looking young man, 
and mamma has made a continual protest against 
poverty. When I am silly enough to marry a poor 
man I shall accept the situation unreservedly. Then 
when mamma came to have three girls in six years 
there was a terrific time, I have heard. When two 
more were added, at longer intervals, Mrs. Sampson 
washed her hands of us, and gathering up all her 
means put them in an annuity and went abroad with 
some friends. We girls have been the bane of poor 
mother's life. None of you can understand; it is not 
necessary." 

"I think I can," said Ruth glancing across to Gertie 
with sympathetic eyes. " Though I had my mother's 
love until I was thirteen." 

" Do you know what a mother robin does with her 
first nest of birdlings? She is so anxious to have them 
look out for themselves that she pushes them out of 
the nest and tears it up. Some of the weakest ones 
can barely fly. I suppose that is instipct. It is hard 
to forage for five hungry birds." 
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"Oh, Gertie!" exclaimed , Princess in a soft, sad, 
reproving tone. 

" My dear girls, there's a very large world you know 
nothing about. You have all had the glad and joyous 
side of living; and someone has been glad to have you. 
Two years ago, I was past sixteen, and would have 
graduated at our modest high school in another year. 
Aunt Sampson dropped down upon us. Imagine a 
tall, somewhat thin, wrinkled-up woman of seventy or 
past, with a maid, gowned and jeweled in the latest 
style, and believing she had set herself back at least 
thirty years. She thought mother awfully faded and 
worn out. She looked us all over. Agnes, next to me, 
is not pretty — I do not think there is one pretty one 
in the lot. I am not at all sure she had designs on 
any Of us. She made mamma a magnificent present of 
twenty dollars when she went away. She stayed only 
two days, and found fault every moment of the time. 
About a month afterward came the word that I was 
to go to Kingsley Hall for two years. Since I had 
decided to teach, I might as well have some founda- 
tion to teach on. We were all amazed, to be sure. 
Mamma builds air castles on the very slightest provo- 
cation. She was sure Aunt Sampson meant to take 
me abroad afterward and marry me advantageously." 

Gertrude Maurice gave a bitter little laugh, and 
paused so long that Violet said, "It sounds like a 



romance." 



"I couldn't abide Aunt Sampson, and I had not a 
bit of faith in her. I did not want to go to Kingsley 
Hall. I did not make a friend that first year, but I 
did study. You see, I was placed in a false position 
from the start by not quite knowing what my station 
in life would be; and I do hate false pretenses. Aunt 
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Sampson had sent a trunkful of clothes as well; and 
some of them did to make over for us older girls, and 
were quite a Godsend. She went to Washington that 
winter, to Florida in March, to France in June; and a 
letter came in August saying the next year's tuition 
had been paid, that she did not like America and 
should end her days in Europe, and that we need not 
count on anything more from her, as she had pinched 
herself to do this — and she really saw no reason why 
she should make sacrifices for other people in her old 
age when she needed all the comforts she could get. 
I was so angry at first that I said I would not return 
to school. Mamma bewailed the misfortune of my 
not being a boy : in that case the family fortunes would 
have been made. I do not imagine any of you girls 
can understand mamma. She should have married a 
rich man and not have had a care. She simply can't 
take cares. Papa did it at first, I suppose ; and now 
Agnes, who is eighteen months younger than I, runs 
the family. She is a fair housekeeper and loves dress- 
making. You see, mamma imagined papa was Aunt 
Sampson's heir, and that was the first dreadful mistake. 
And she considers it a great disadvantage for a girl to 
be compelled to support herself. Agnes and I talked 
it over. I am not fond of sewing. I shall not be fond 
of teaching either, but the way seemed prepared for 
that. She persuaded me to return to school, for I was 
not needed at home. Mamma's idea was that I ought 
to make friends with rich girls and have them invite 
me to their homes, and pick up a lover somewhere. 
Marriage is her panacea for everything." 

Gertrude made a face expressive of the utmost dis- 
gust, and caught her breath in a tense manner. 

"I shall demoralize you girls, who have lived such 
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simple, happy, upright lives. I did not make friends. 
I am too proud to be taken on sufferance, though I 
have longed for some of the pleasant intimacies. You 
were all so fascinating that at the last I thought I 
would allow myself a little indulgence, especially as 
I was sure it would end there. My wildest flights of 
imagination would not have included a visit to this 
blessed island. It is the first lovely event in my life — 
still, tempting as it was, I should not have come but 
for that offer of marriage. All this, you will observe, is 
a preface to it. I am leading up to the climax, if your 
patience is not worn out before I reach it." 

"We are all interest," declared Violet. " I am fond 
of real lives with stories in them." 

"My story runs mostly on the lines of frets and 
worries and make-believes. I do not like shams, 
though I indulge in them because I am not allowed to 
get down to the hardpan of poverty. We are always 
planning way beyond our income, and though Agnes is 
an admirable manager, I have a vague idea that we are 
robbing the grocer to pay the butcher, and vice versa. 
One of the partners in the mill — queer, cranky, and 
unprogressive, and in poor health — retired about a 
year ago, and they were relieved to get rid of him. 
He owns a nice house and garden and considerable 
rented property. He fell into the habit of coming over 
to grumble to father. Poor papa in his life has had 
to stand between so many fires! " and she sighed 
sympathetically. Then, after a moment's pause, she 
resumed : 

"In May Mr. Rowdon's sister, who had kept house 
for him, — older and queerer than he was, — died quite 
suddenly. I do not suppose she would ever have 
allowed him to consider marriage. I did think he had 
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a fancy for Agnes. He used to come and take us both 
out driving. Still I couldn't imagine a girl of seven- 
teen marrying a man of forty-five. I found she did 
not care for him the way a girl ought — but she isn't 
a bit romantic, poor Agnes I It is mother, as I said, 
who builds the air castles. And then, to my great 
surprise, he asked me to marry him. He wanted some- 
one to look after him—someone to 'burnish him up 
a bit ' is the way he puts it. I suppose a young woman 
could do a great deal with him, but I do not want to 
take up that kind of missionary work." 

"And you do not love him!" declared Princess 
indignantly. " It would be wicked! " 

"My dear, I think I am deficient in the romantic or 
heroic side of love. I can think of marrying some nice 
man who would suit me in many respects, with the 
utmost complacency. And I can understand what 
this marriage would do for all the family." 

" And you have accepted him?" 

"I declined him in a burst of indignation such as 
you would quite approve, Miss Violet Osborne. Then 
there was a family conclave. It seems he had talked 
the matter over with papa; and the father of five girls 
did not feel so indignant. And mamma — well, just 
then your letter came. The ticket and the propin- 
quity to Bar Harbor, and the enthusiastic manner in 
which I had described you all, created an immense 
diversion in mamma's mind. She wanted at once to 
eat her cake and have it too. She was proud of having 
had a daughter at boarding school, and she did want 
the delight of my summering to talk about. She 
doesn't have many real pleasures, after all, poor 
mamma! Agnes counseled me to accept." 

"But didn't you really want to? I thought " 
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"Oh, you lovely Princess Beaumanoir, if I were not 
so utterly comfortable in this hammock I would come 
and kiss you, and I have not much admiration for 
girls' kisses either! Down in my heart I could have 
flown to you. It was so sweet to be remembered and 
chosen for a guest. But I am awfully proud too. If 
I had not said to you that I had expected to teach, and 
if I had not made it plain to you that I was poor as the 
regulation church mouse, I should have felt that I was 
foisting myself on you under false pretenses. I tried 
very hard not to do this at school. I knew I couldn't 
keep up with the girls of leisure and wealth. And 
Agnes said there was as much grace in accepting 
a favor as granting one. But the grace in accepting 
is so much harder to acquire when you do not stand 
quite on a level." 

" Our levels are not merely money," declared Pearl 
Amory in a lofty tone. " I despise that sort of thing." 

" I like you all so much. It almost broke my heart 
to go away from you and think I might never see one 
of you again. But you were all so happy! Of course 
I can never thank you sufficiently for your precious 
gift " 

Gertie's voice sounded as if a waft of deep emotion 
blew it about. For some moments no one spoke. 
Everyone was curiously moved. 

"But you really don't mean to marry Mr. Rowdon?" 
inquired Ruth Ensign. " Forty-five is quite too old." 

"It is a little more than twenty-six years. And 
I saw a man on the boat who must have been fully 
fifty, who had a snowy white beard and hair and the 
most beautiful dark eyes — a kindly, handsome man, if 
you can understand that, with an air of cultivation and 
breeding. I said to myself I could marry such a man; 
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so, you see, it is not the age altogether. I like big, 
friendly boys; we have two who drop into our house 
a good deal. I have not seen much of young men, 
but there are some nice middle-aged men — married, 
of course — in our little town. If Mr. Rowdon resem- 
bled any of them, or papa — no, I'd like a man to 
have more real will than papa, though six feminines 
must be hard to go against. Mamma isn't dominant, 
and yet I observe everybody comes to her will at 
length. She has such a way of holding on. I have 
entered myself at a school agency. Mrs. St. John may 
hear something to my advantage. If nothing should 
come before September " 

A sigh went through the group. 

"There, I have had the floor, or the attention of the 
company, long enough. Thank you for it, girls. Now 
I am going to have at least ten happy days, and not 
trouble myself about anything in this enchanted 
realm. I doubt if I ever have such a perfect time 
again." 

Bertram's voice sounded from a little distance. 

" The sun has gone under a cloud, and it is 
just lovely for a climb," he began, coming nearer. 
"Haven't you read enough verses?" 

" How do you know we were reading verses? " 

" I heard the rise and fall of someone's voice; and 
girls nearly always are reading verses." 

"I believe I promised." Gertie Maurice slipped 
out of the hammock in a most graceful manner, and 
smiled over to Bertram. " What is it — Robin's Reef, 
where you can look down into the Atlantic? " 

" Why did they call it Robin's Reef, I wonder! " 

"Captain Kobbe said the old man who first owned 
all this part of the island was named Robbins, and 
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that no one thought of the big redbreast until twenty 
or so years ago. And they all said, € Up to the 
Pint.'" 

"We are nothing if not romantic," laughed Violet. 
" We shall keep to the fanciful bird reminder." 

"Only sea gulls circle around it." 

"In the far-back ages, if the beginnings of things 
were at the North Pole, this might have been a garden 
of loveliness and full of every beautiful singing bird 
while the earth was gradually cooling off." 

" I like the garden of Eden better at the eastward, 
on the confines of the four rivers." 

"Well — who is coming?" asked the boy. 

"Let us take some luncheon and go to-morrow on 
a picnic." 

"Then Miss Maurice and I will go and hunt up 
a good place." 

" Miss Hildreth is to come presently. Uncle Con 
has gone over to meet them," said Princess, half in 
excuse for not offering. She had a fancy Bertram 
would better enjoy being alone. 

The two walked off, and the girls left behind fell 
into a confidential sort of discussion in which there 
was nothing severe or ill-natured. They all agreed 
that it would be terrible for Gertie to marry in that 
way, and that teaching was far preferable. 

Violet went over with Uncle Con for the visitors. 
Ward Garrison was an unmistakably young fellow of 
three or four and twenty, ready for girls and fun, and 
had the most splendid plan to lay before Mr. Murray. 
The new clubhouse was very nice and all that, and 
there were plenty of folks. Mount Desert was getting 
overrun with tourists everywhere; and you had to 
be going somewhere with a girl all the time, carry- 
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ing shawls and lunch boxes and sketch books and 
novels. 

"And you know they're not going to read, and they 
will not have any time to sketch; but they have to 
load you up all the same." 

"I shall not ask you to carry my sketch book/' 
declared Violet with archness that pretended to 
a little spice of indignation, while Uncle Con smiled. 

The young man's face was scarlet. "Oh, do you 
sketch " 

" I go out by myself on those occasions." 

"I wasn't grumbling about the real thing, you 
know. What I mind is bothering with the budgets, 
and the girls never doing a bit of work. Why, it 
would be no end of stupid if she read or worked all 
the time, so all but the lunch boxes and shawls might 
as well be left at home. " 

"That is my idea exactly," said Uncle Con, look- 
ing over his shoulder. He and Miss Hildreth were on 
the front seat. 

They were warmly welcomed, and Garrison was 
like a cat just taken out of a basket in a strange place, 
his cousin said — he had to examine every nook and 
corner before he could settle. 

"But you've changed it so! And it's no end of 
jolly with the children about and the mothers and the 
cushions and those great jars of ferns and cedar buds 
and feathery spruce and sumac branches. What a 
gorgeous red they turn! I suppose you have had 
a fire! You will not know all the capabilities of the 
place until there's a blinding, driving fog and you 
have a blaze on the hearth. Or an easterly storm." 

"We shall have both. There's plenty of time for 
them. And we have had fires for fun." 
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The first bell had sounded its alarm, when Bertram 
and Miss Maurice returned, and they had the pro- 
fessor with them. 

" I begged him to come over and explain the stars 
to the girls. It is going to be a splendid, clear night, 
and I can't remember where half of them are. We'll 
have just a jolly time/' said Bertram. 

Uncle Con had a note for Aunt Millicent from 
Ray Stanwood. They were at Bar Harbor, and had 
a capable maid. Miss Rand had decided to remain 
a week or so, as she had found an old friend, and was 
still treating Mrs. Bragdon, who had one quite severe 
ill turn, but was now much better. Everything was 
very strange, and there were such hosts of people 
coming and going. She, Ray, was well, but very 
lonely, and would like to see them all. Yet she felt 
this was a duty, and she hoped for courage and 
strength to do what was right. 

The- professor managed to get around to Mrs. 
Drayton after supper and inquire if there had been 
any word. 

" Miss Rand is a host in herself, even if one cannot 
quite approve her theories. My feeling about it is 
that Mrs. Bragdon will not live more than a month or 
two," he said upon Mrs. Drayton's reply. 

" Do you really think so? Then we shall always be 
glad Ray went to her, since there had to be a choice. 
Of course we should all be better satisfied if she had 
remained in England." 

The young people crowded up to the observatory, 
and kept Professor Kenneth busy with their questions 
and speculations. It was a magnificent night. They 
watched the young crescent moon on her journey, and 
when she had dropped down, the broad band nebulae 
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came out with wonderful distinctness on the azure 
background, and each one tried to discover some new 
thing. 

The evening was not half long enough. And they 
all exclaimed at the announcement of the professor's 
departure. He was to deliver two lectures at a 
summer school and meet a party of savants, though 
he had half promised to spend a week or so later on 
with his sister-in-law, who was to have a cottage with 
a friend, but just where they had not decided. He 
would come to their picnic and bring his microscopes, 
and that would be the last of his time on the island. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

*"pHERE were tall hotels and those that broadened 
* themselves out with wings and verandas, Queen 
Anne cottages and those of the plainer sort, and 
villas innumerable, some of them tiny affairs with no 
accommodations for meals, which were taken at the 
hotel. 

Miss Rand proposed one of these as they neared 
their destination. It would be more retired. 

"But I don't want the quiet!" Mrs. Bragdon de- 
clared with unnecessary energy. " I want a large 
hotel where I can see people. I have been moped to 
death on that wretched island." 

The first place of abode was not a success. But the 
next morning Miss Rand met her friend, and found 
there would be two vacant rooms at the hotel where 
she was matron and a kind of supervisor of maids and 
their duties, and bed and table linen. 

" Two nice rooms up one flight, with windows open- 
ing on a veranda. Of course they are expensive." 

Mrs. Bragdon made no demur about the terms. 
The rooms were pleasant, with a grand sea outlook. 
The larger one had a lounge and easy-chair besides 
the bed; the smaller room was well furnished for its 
size. 

" This is something like! " exclaimed Mrs. Bragdon. 
" Now one can see a little of the world. We will take 
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our meals up here for a few days. It will look rather 
dignified, and I do not want you to go about until 
your wardrobe has come. Oh, I do hope we shall 
have a maid who knows something! " 

Ray had once offered to undertake the duties. It 
seemed to her that she ought to do something for her 
mother as a return. 

" My dear child, you do not understand a maid's 
duties, to begin with. I've always had a maid. The 
last two iponths I have been too miserable to live for 
want of one. And when you are used to the care of a 
maid you will enjoy it. They have brought you up 
with a good deal of sweet simplicity, but now you are 
going to be a young lady." 

Ray found it infinitely tiresome to go just from the 
room to the veranda and back again. Looking down 
the avenue one could see the landing where twice a day 
the steamboat disgorged its passengers, with numer- 
ous trunks and budgets. Some passed in hacks, some 
were carriage people and parties on buckboards, or 
the simple two — a young or an elderly married couple. 
Yachts, launches, canoes, and rowboats went career- 
ing by with streamers gayly flying; pleasure parties on 
rambles and excursions — everybody happy, laughing 
and chatting and full of enjoyment, it seemed. Of 
the countless throng she did not know anyone. 

She read aloud to Mrs. Bragdon, but the novels 
that lady liked were the very lightest and frothiest or 
those of the intense school — quite reprehensible. Mrs. 
Bragdon mentioned several one day. 

"None of us girls were allowed to read them," Ray 
remarked with rising color. She remembered once 
hearing Uncle Floyd condemn one of them with rigor- 
ous displeasure. 
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" Oh, yes," and Mrs. Bragdon gave her thin laugh 
that sounded forced. "You see, I forgot that you 
are such a young girl. And these novels are written 
for older people. They are very true transcripts of 
life. I have seen so much on the Continent, you know. 
And the French are very careful of their young girls. 
So many of them are educated in convents. One can- 
not be too innocent in youth." 

Miss Rand came in every morning to treat her. 
The massaging Mrs. Bragdon really enjoyed. As for 
the rest — if she could only believe wholly! Miss Rand 
had resolved several times to protest strongly against 
the use of opium, but it was difficult to find the right 
opportunity. And Mrs. Bragdon had proved an excel- 
lent patron. She was not inclined to lose her. 

The maid came first — a bright young woman, near- 
ing thirty perhaps, who had once gone abroad as com- 
panion to an elderly invalid, and had a plentiful array 
of French phrases at her command. Her cap was the 
quintessence of daintiness and her gray cashmere per- 
fection. She could do hair, make up for any occasion, 
alter gowns, manicure. Of course she came high, but 
when they went to the city Mrs. Bragdon might do 
better. This was only for a month or so. 

" My daughter has been brought up very simply," 
she explained. " Up to this period she has been only 
a schoolgirl in her grandmother's charge. But I want 
her to be a young lady. Her wardrobe will arrive in 
a day or two." 

" She has possibilities," replied Lisette, glancing her 
over. " No figure — but few young girls have. There 
is not pains enough taken with them in this country. 
Miss Ray has beautiful hair." 

"And extremely pretty hands, you will observe. I 
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was quite a belle in my day, and had no difficulty in 
captivating two husbands. My second husband was a 
wealthy English manufacturer, but Miss Ray's father 
was a military man. Much of my youth was spent in 
Washington. My health has been very poor latterly, 
or I should take Miss Ray abroad for a season." 

Mrs. Bragdon knew this would soon be noised 
abroad. One could trust the gossiping propensities 
of a maid. 

It seemed to Ray that she had never known such 
long, tiresome days. She tried to write letters, and 
in despair tore them to fragments. A curious ques- 
tion forced itself on her mind. Did her mother really 
want her, or had she demanded her from some feeling 
of pique or desire to show her power? True, there 
were moments of exaggerated protestation when Mrs. 
Bragdon would weep over the sorrows of the past and 
lament the years of separation, and beseech Ray with 
terms of tender endearment to love her, since she was 
all she, Mrs. Bragdon, had left out of the wreck of 
life. 

These episodes were intensely painful to the poor 
girl. With the swift judgment of upright youth she 
saw and inwardly condemed the shallowness and insin- 
cerity, the utter lack of true feeling or depth of heart. 
Was her mother capable of strong emotion or affec- 
tion? That seemed cruelly disloyal. But before they 
had been together a week, Ray knew the love she had 
dreamed of and hoped for could never be hers, that 
the mother to whom she had resolved to devote her 
best energies was utterly incapable of appreciating 
even the care she longed to give her, and that fervent 
affection was quite beyond her capacity. Now and 
then, in moments like these, she made reference to past 
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events that filled Ray with disgust. Yet she had 
accepted the bond and must abide by it, even in its 
bitterness. 

However, with the arrival of the trunks a new era 
began. Ray had seen beautiful gowns and finery for 
grand occasions, but even her party attire had been 
that of a little girl. Now she was to be transformed 
into a woman. There were the irreproachable cloth 
suit with its natty jacket, the duck with its half-nauti- 
cal suggestions, the fine pretty wools that no sea air 
could harm, evening gowns of diaphanous white and 
pale soft silks. There were gloves and laces and rib- 
bons and hats. 

Ray stood in mute surprise. 

" Why don't you say something! " began Mrs. Brag- 
don almost angrily. 

Ray flung herself on the stool on which her mother's 
slippered feet were resting. 

" Oh, mamma," she cried, " there is so much of it, 
and everything is so beautiful! I can't imagine when 
I am to wear them all. And I have never been a young 
lady " 

Her eyes were swimming in tears, and Mrs. Brag- 
don was touched. Had Ray grown prettier or was she 
more accustomed to her looks? Perhaps she was quite 
well-looking away from that transcendent Pearl Amory. 
What a sensation she would make; and Mrs. Bragdon, 
although somewhat comforted, wished she could ex- 
change the girls. 

" You have been kept such a child. I dare say they 
meant you never should have lovers or marry." 

The eyes were downcast, with tremulous lids almost 
like a delicate rose leaf. A faint color stole into her 
cheeks; the few days' confinement indoors had ren- 
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dered her somewhat pale. If she could, or would, do 
such a thing in society where it would tell! From her 
youth up Mrs. Bragdon had been trained to artifice and 
the effect of every smile and motion on society. But 
even Pearl Amory had not begun to think of her pow- 
ers in that direction. 

" Now you must try them on. Everything will need 
to be altered a little, I dare say. If we do not go 
abroad next winter you must have a real French gown 
or two; they add so much style to one's wardrobe. 
But it is said there are real French modistes in New 
York, and they come worlds cheaper. If you are in 
Paris you know just where to go to find bargains. 
Lisette, do her hair in some evening style, and try on 
the party gowns." 

Ray resigned herself to the maid's hands. "What 
splendid hair!" ejaculated Lisette. "It needs to be 
cripied a bit," and she lighted the spirit lamp and 
brought out her irons. She put her hand under the 
girl's chin and turned her face this way and that. 

"The downcast look, madam e. See! It gives the 
nose a better effect, and the eyelids and lashes show 
finely. This is what you must practice, Miss Ray. 
And your head turned just a little. The chin and 
neck have a very good contour." 

Mrs. Bragdon smiled with delight. Lisette evi- 
dently understood her business and was worth her 
wages. 

They viewed the hair done high in modern fashion, 
then in a great Greek coil. 

" That is for an inginue, madame. Sweet simplicity. 
It suits her admirably. The other adds at least two 
years. And it is the difference from other people, the 
freshness, that attracts. Look, Miss Ray." 
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Ray glanced at herself. The waves in her hair were 
finer and deeper than the natural ones. The coil 
showed in a shadowy light back of her ears, that were 
now transparent like a bit of shell. She was startled, 
and flushed to find herself so nearly pretty. 

Then they tried on gowns. There were a white 
India silk and a sheer white muslin with an abundance 
of lace. Ray felt at home in these at once. Grand- 
mamma always chose white for her. 

The corset had to be drawn in tighter, and Ray was 
almost stifled by the pressure. 

"You will soon get accustomed to it," commented 
Lisette. "It must be so not to strain the bodice. 
And see, madame, how much more shapely!" 

Mrs. Bragdon nodded approval. She was in her 
element now, eager and interested. 

Ray glanced at herself in the tall mirror. She 
could not prevent a certain thrill of elation. The 
beauty she had coveted was almost within reach. She 
admitted with secret exultation that there were scores 
of plainer girls in the world. Attire and style did 
much toward the development of beauty. 

" Oh, mamma!" she exclaimed with a kind of invol- 
untary delight. 

In the pink gown she looked youthful and charming. 
The blue gave her pensiveness; it was an exquisite 
light shade. 

"I shall enjoy having a big daughter so much," 
began Mrs. Bragdon. "I never was an enthusiast 
over babies. To be sure, if one can have a nurse and 
all manner of pretty things, and pretty babies too! 
I've always been very sensitive on the subject of 
beauty. I was not a plain girl myself, by any means," 
with a smirking smile that wrinkled up the thin face. 
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" But after these two years of wretched health I shall 
have to give up all claims. However, I shall enjoy all 
things again in my daughter. But girls ought to be put 
in convents from six to sixteen. The French are right 
about it. And the English confine them to the school- 
room and the country house out of season." 

Then they came to the less elaborate costumes, but 
even these added a charm to the girl. Some of them 
needed a little changing, but it was wonderful how 
admirably they fitted. 

"I took the measurements myself," declared Mrs. 
Bragdon in triumph. "You see, I had been meas- 
ured so many times in Paris and London. And your 
thorough modiste makes a gown of exquisite propor- 
tions, and then fits the wearer to it." 

They went down to dinner that evening for the first 
time. Ray was surprised at the transformation in her 
mother, and at first her sense of reality was severely 
shocked. For Mrs. Bragdon was made up to the 
farthest degree. The wrinkles seemed to have disap- 
peared from her face. Her complexion became a deli- 
cate invalid. Her hair was becomingly arranged, and 
when you looked closely you could see a few silvery 
hairs peeping out as if half ashamed of their temerity. 
She was gowned in good taste, with little English affec- 
tations here and there, and she had suggestions of 
a foreign pronunciation. 

There had been several new arrivals during the last 
few days. Mrs. Bragdon's indifference was an unde- 
niable card in her behalf. Taking her daughter's arm, 
they sauntered out on the piazza, where the dress 
parade of young people was beginning. Thejre was no 
hop for to-night, but about nine the dancing party 
would adjourn to one of the rooms always open for 
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that purpose, and adjoining the parlor, where mothers 
and chaperones could be on duty, playing cards and 
gossiping at the same time. 

The high-heeled slippers gave a little click as they 
went up and down. The pretty gowns shimmered, the 
laces made soft waves, and a quick turn now and then 
sent out some shining streamer. What a pretty sight 
it was! Ray's pleasures had been so very simple 
hitherto that this was a really dazzling picture. She 
was quite content to sit still and watch. 

"English people, I believe," said someone in a 
group of girls. " The mother is an invalid." 

"The daughter has a lovely English complexion, 
the palest pink and pearl." 

"Wait until she sits out on the rocks and goes 
canoeing and takes tramps in wind and rain." 

"But a soft rain is lovely for your skin. When I 
am at home I always go out in a fine rain without 
a veil or umbrella. It gives an elasticity to the 
skin." 

" Bathing in morning dew." 

"But the dew is dried before I am up. And there 
isn't any in the city except a sort of gray smudge." 

" I suppose she doesn't know a soul here. And she 
is well dressed. Look at that Daly girl." 

"What can you expect of a contractpr's* daughter? " 

" But her mother ought to know something. Or her 
maid." 

"There's Mrs. Gray talking to those English people. 
Let us halt in going down and speak to her, and the 
introduction will be a casual one. If we don't desire 
to follow it up we need not." 

The small crowd paused presently. One of the tall 
girls bent over with attractive grace. 
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"Dear Mrs. Gray, is your headache better?" she 
asked with a touch of solicitude quite charming. 

"Thank you, yes. The tramp, as you young people 
call it, was too much for me this morning. But a good 
rest set me up straight. I wonder if you would not 
like to know this young lady? She and her mother are 
strangers here." 

" Yes," whispered the girl assentingly. 

There were five of them, three girls and two young 
men. One of the latter brought some camp-stools. 
Mrs. Bragdon was rather stiffly gracious, Ray de- 
lighted. She was just wishing that she knew someone 
in the gay crowd. 

"I have only been in America two months," Mrs. 
Bragdon resumed to Mrs. Gray. " In fact, I seem 
quite a cosmopolitan, I have been about the Continent 
so much — though we were Washington people in my 
girlhood. When I was very young I was caught by 
some military gear — girls are always enthusiastic over 
soldiers — and went up on the northwestern frontier. 
My first married life was quite brief. Some time after 
I joined my sister abroad, and she married a foreign 
count. Counts and dukes are easily picked up 
abroad," with a little laugh. 

"I wonder at our American girls being so readily 
caught," returned Mrs. Gray rather severely. 

" I need not condemn foreign marriages, for I mar- 
ried a good, solid, well-to-do Englishman myself. I 
should have liked my daughter educated in a con- 
vent or some of the finer-class pensions. But her 
father's people were not willing to give her up until 
recently. I think a year or two abroad would improve 
her very much. Of course, she is not really in 
society, and our plans are so uncertain. Sea air was 
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recommended to me by a physician — the air of the 
higher latitudes." 

The girls had begun to talk to Ray. One of them 
was from New York, two were from Baltimore. Ray 
had some relatives there, the Beaumanoirs. 

"Is it Ned Beaumanoir, a tall slim young fellow 
who is always nosing about books and science and is 
going to be a naturalist? Oh, I know him very well, 
and his brother Len is just charming," declared one 
of the girls, Rosalie Howe. "And so they are your 
cousins? Why, of course, then you must belong to 
the old Virginian family. There's a very fine artist 
living in the suburbs of Washington who paints ele- 
gant portraits — Mr. Amory, who is uncle to the boys." 

" Yes. There is a large family of cousins and sec- 
ond cousins." 

"Aren't you tired of sitting still? Everybody 
tramps at Bar Harbor. Come and walk up and 
down." 

Ray half rose. Then she bent over to her mother. 

"Yes — I suppose you like young people best," and 
she nodded consent with affected reluctance. 

It had seemed to Ray in these days of enforced 
solitude that she would go wild. 

Then Mrs. Bragdon touched her hand and drew her 
back. " Don't be too effusive," she whispered. She 
had caught the family names, and a pang of jealousy 
was roused, that Ray should have any standing out in 
the world but what she would give her. 

It was pleasant to be with her own compeers once 
more. Was it only ten days since she had gone to 
Mrs. Bragdon? It seemed half a lifetime. And these 
young people had so many plans. 

" We really have to see where we can put in all the 
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pleasures. Now, at nine to-morrow there is a buck- 
board ride, a gay procession with a light lunch, which 
means mostly caramels and chocolate creams and 
dainty biscuits and a bundle of bread sticks. And 
then a real picnic to the Cove, one of the most 
romantic of spots — Anemone Cove, since you have 
not been introduced to it. And what else?" 

"Why, there is the tea at the Vanderwerkens*. 
From four to six. Attired in full regimentals. And 
the dance at the Minors' for the evening. You have not 
been out any? " to Ray. " Is your mother really ill? " 

" She is not in good health," returned Ray. 

" But you can go out a little? We don't have to be 
quite so particular here as in the city, though we 
always have some sort of a chaperone, you know. 
English people are very strenuous, are they not?" 

"It is mamma who has recently come from Eng- 
land. I have been at school here, and in the care of 
my grandmother." 

Ray considered that quite diplomatic. She knew 
now that Mrs. Bragdon ignored her divorce and gave 
the impression that Lieutenant Stanwood was dead. 
She gave a great many untrue impressions, Ray 
found; and it was like walking over a way beset with 
thorns to keep the stories in agreement. She hated to 
have her father so unceremoniously disposed of. 

"Oh! But you look more English than she does. 
And — don't take it amiss, but you have that formal 
little air that is quite charming and unlike us 
Southerners'." 

As they walked up and down, this and that notable 
person was pointed out. 

"Of course, you know, a good many of the real 
style who come for a month or the summer reside in 
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the cottages. It ;s more aristocratic, but the hotels 
are more fun. And the transients stop at them. 
There are some famous people among them occasion- 
ally. We have had two well-known authors, and a 
noted lady physician, and Mme. Steinthal the singer, 
and ever so many more. Yes, I like a hotel the best 
Oh, girls, the music! " 

The band was tuning up on the end of the long 
piazza. There was a sudden drift to the dancing 
room, utilized for various other purposes as well. 

Mrs. Bragdon had been introduced to several 
people, and was in high good- humor. She had turned 
her manifold experiences to some account. She was 
glad to have Ray see that she could still be of some 
importance, and she enjoyed it herself. Of course she 
might have done it before, and she was sorry now 
that she had not met the party in New York and 
demanded her daughter instead of taking so much 
discomfort. 

" You dance, don't you? " asked the young man 
who had been walking on the other side of Ray. 
" These dances are just informal and no end of fun. 
The young fellows like them better than the full-dress 
affairs. " 

" I dance — but I do not know " irresolutely. 

"Oh, Mrs. Gray, will you not come in, or at least 
sit down here by the window and keep us in counte- 
nance?" pleaded Miss Howe. "I really don't know 
where auntie is gone. And Mrs. Bragdon " 

"The music is too noisy at such short range. I 
think we had better retire to the parlor. I heard 
Mrs. Bragdon cough, though there does not seem 
any dampness in the air." 

" Yes, I will go in," and Mrs, Bragdon rose, reach- 
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ing out her hand to Ray, who looked very bright and 
animated — really pretty. 

There were young people too serious-minded to 
descend to such frivolities, others who thought them 
altogether too unconventional and who kept on with 
their walk and talk or found some hidden corner for 
their abstruse discussions. But the sets soon formed, 
and it was delightful just to look on. Presently the 
tall fair young man came to Mrs. Bragdon and asked 
if he might not have the pleasure of Miss Stanwood's 
company for one dance. 

That was really quite an honor, since the men were 
in the minority. Ray did enjoy it. For the first time 
she felt positively happy. 

" Really, you were quite a success! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Bragdon. "And that Miss Howe asked that you 
might join the party to Anemone Cove. Of course I 
couldn't go, but there are to be some married people 
in the party. Mr. Laight owns the launch, it seems, 
and Mrs. Laight will look after you. I shall expect 
you to be very careful, Ray. You see, you are not 
absolutely in society, but just a young girl. And I 
want you to have a good time." 

" It was splendid to-night," returned Ray with shin- 
ing eyes. " Only — do you not think I might wear my 
clothes a little less tight? They are so warm and 
uncomfortable." 

"You will get used to it. I hate those milkmaid 
figures. And so — you have been happy? " 

"Very happy!" Ray kissed her mother because 
her eyes had a longing in them she felt sorry to refuse. 
How sad it was to be trying all the time to love her, 
and be conscious in the far depths of her soul that 
she could not! For there really were no salient points 
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to attract. The tenderness seemed pride rather than 
affection, and that was evanescent. 

Mrs. Bragdon was quite poorly the next morning, 
and breakfast was sent up to them. She took hers in 
bed. Miss Rand came in at nine. She had found 
some profitable patients already, and she admitted to 
herself that Mrs. Bragdon had been worth taking up. 
She was too shrewd ever to push away the ladder until 
she was quite safe without it, and Mrs. Bragdon was 
a much greater card here than at the Howick House. 
She really had plenty of money. It was not a pre- 
tense, as Miss Rand had feared. 

The invalid was in a reclining chair in a pretty, 
light challi gown when Mrs. Laight and Miss Howe 
sent up cards. 

"Aunt Rutledge was going to call with us," ex- 
plained Miss Howe. " But some old friends came in 
upon her, and she sent word that she would come at 
a more seasonable time. We wanted Miss Stanwood 
to go with us to Anemone Cove, you know; and I 
thought you might feel more at ease if you saw Mrs. 
Laight. We are to start in half an hour." 

Mrs. Bragdon was elated with the delicate attention, 
taking all the compliment to herself, and not consider- 
ing it a part of Miss Howe's good-breeding. This 
point in her mother's character was a source of regret 
to the daughter, it savored so of personal consequence. 

•' Miss Stanwood would join them in the parlor 
presently," Mrs. Bragdon promised. 

" How wretchedly ill she looks!" said Mrs. Laight. 
" Does the daughter resemble her? — not in the par- 
ticular of health," laughing at her awkward sentence. 

" Oh, no! She is fresh and fair, like the traditional 
English girl, but she has never even crossed the 
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ocean. On her father's side — her own father died 
when she must have been very little — she is splendidly 
connected. She has some fine cousins in Baltimore, 
and one at a German University. I mean to set my 
cap for one of them. One of her uncles is Judge 
Beaumanoir." 

Mrs. Laight nodded. She was glad to hear this, 
for she had not been especially prepossessed in Mrs. 
Bragdon's favor. 

But she did like Ray Stanwood's appearance when 
she came down in her blue serge suit trimmed with 
white braid, and her blue straw hat with a handsome 
buckle and two white quills, her bright hair in a coil 
of tight braids at the back of her shapely head. She 
was rather too pale for the traditional English girl, 
and very well-bred. 

They pushed out of Bar Harbor, gay with pleasure 
yachts and boats and crowded with lookers-on as well 
as passengers going hither and thither. Gay craft 
in holiday attire, little fishing smacks with patched 
sails, the gloriously blue sky above the gray of granite 
ledges, the green of the firs, Egg Rock Light in the 
distance — a notable fishing ground; on the other 
side Newport Mountain rearing its head crowned with 
metallic luster, Spouting Horn, then a mere pause at 
Schooner's Head and, rounding the point, there lay 
the little cove smiling in the sunlight, the better 
defined by the two peaks rising to the westward. 

It was not much of a run, to be sure, but long 
enough for the young people to settle into that spirit 
of badinage and fun that is the wine of youth, and 
exhilarates. There might have been sentiment as 
well, and lapses into flirtation, but the chaperone was 
indulgent 
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Rosalie Howe was very enthusiastic about the 
Beaumanoirs. What was the young man in the Uni- 
versity like? She had met him once on a visit he had 
made at Baltimore when he was a big, handsome 
youth, quite a contrast to pale, studious Ned. And 
what was the Sherburne estate like? and how many 
children were there? 

It was a crucial experience for Ray. Miss Howe 
noted that she appeared quite on guard, that her 
replies were rather labored until she seemed to lose 
herself in some moment of enthusiasm. How Rosalie 
would like Princess and Bertram ! And to think they 
were so near, yet she dared not speak of them. 

Had she separated herself from them by this step? 
She could see that Mrs. Bragdon was jealous of any 
reference to the family. She wanted to claim her 
altogether. What would her father do when he 
returned? The thought sent a shiver through her. 

They spread their feast out under some trees. The 
young men smoothed a place and brought a few large 
stones for seats. They ate and drank and made jests 
and told droll stories that would have brightened a 
more elaborate dinner. They wandered off by twos 
and threes, the latter being all girls. They had not 
time enough to visit the Bowl or climb the Beehive, 
though most of them had achieved these daring deeds 
already. There were so many things yet to put in 
the day. 

Ray wished they could sail all the afternoon, but there 
were the siesta, the tea, and the evening for the others. 

"And as you have no one I hope you will keep with 
us. I'll see what there is to be to-morrow. But 
don't set your young affections on Allyn Prentiss, for 
he flirts with every newcomer," laughed Rosalie. 
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Mrs. Bragdon had a headache and was very nervous. 
She had taken cold last evening and coughed more. 
And Miss Rand insisted that she was better and on 
the high road to recovery if she would only use her 
will. She gave up too easily. 

" Do you think there is any truth in the doctrine, 
Ray?" she asked, as she had many a time before. "I 
want to get well. When I am better we shall have 
splendid times. You've grown ever so much prettier 
since you have had me to look after you; but, oh, 
Ray, if you were as handsome as Pearl what a sensa- 
tion you would make! Come and bathe my forehead 
and make passes. Your hands are so cool and com- 
forting." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

A GAY WORLD. 

*T*HE next two days Ray had to devote exclusively 
* to her mother. Mrs. Gray came in to call, and 
was quite urgent that a physician should be sum- 
moned. Miss Rand combated this with a good deal 
of energy. She claimed that she had known wonder- 
ful cures under her treatment. Mrs. Bragdon really 
dreaded a physician's verdict, as she had a presenti- 
ment that it would prove unfavorable. Death was a 
horrible thought to her. She would not, could not 
die. 

Meanwhile some new plans came to the Howe 
party, which consisted of two grown people, three 
girls, and one young man. A friend who was going 
up the Nova Scotian coast and around Cape Breton 
Island arrived with a yacht, and begged them to 
finish their summering with himself and his wife, as 
their earlier party had grown homesick and seasick 
and left them. 

"Oh, if you only could go!" said Rosalie Howe. 
"They could find room for one more." 

" But you know I could not leave mamma." 

"And a sick person would not enjoy yachting. 
Well, I am sorry. I like you ever so much, Ray 
Stanwood. And remember my warning about Allyn 
Prentiss." 

She held up her finger and laughed lightly. Ray 
turned scarlet 

•7' 
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This made a decided break in acquaintanceship. 
When Mrs. Bragdon was able to come downstairs 
again it seemed as if nearly all the people had changed. 
The piazza was just as full; the girls, if possible, more 
picturesque, in frocks of every description, scarlet 
stockings — the morning fad, dainty slippers with large 
Rhinestone or iridescent buckles. They yawned 
over novels and arranged pleasure parties, did con- 
ventional embroidery and lacework, compared notes 
on salads, and almost quarreled over the making of 
Welsh rarebits. 

"I don't see why you can't get acquainted with 
some of the girls, Ray ! " her mother exclaimed pet- 
tishly. "When I was young, one morning would 
have sufficed to know half the people here and be 
overrun with invitations. No one seems to ask you 
out anywhere. I am afraid you are not going to be 
much of a success. And a wall-flower is an abomi- 
nation." 

" But I have scarcely been down for three days," 
replied Ray deprecatingly. " And all the other party 
went away. Miss Howe wished I could join them, 
and said they had room for one more." 

Ray thought her mother would be pleased with the 
compliment. But one could not count on Mrs. 
Bragdon's moods being the same for five minutes. 

"The idea, Ray Stanwood! After all I am doing 
to make your life what it should be, and after having 
taken you from that horrible island, that you should 

want to go off and leave me ill and alone " and 

she began to cry. 

" Mamma," — Ray knelt on the footstool, and clasped 
her arms about her mother's neck, — " I would not have 
gone — I did not want to go; but it seemed nice in 
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Rosalie Howe to think of me. And she said she liked 
me very much. There may be some other girls who 
will like me. Oh, mamma," and the pang came from 
the depths of her soul, " I wish I was beautiful, for your 
sake ! But I am only an everyday sort of girl " 

Her voice broke there. She thought of those who 
had loved the " everyday sort of girl " and the many 
times during the last year she had thrust the love 
aside. Oh, if she could have Aunt Dell a moment, or 
Aunt Millicent! 

" I am afraid you are going to be a disappointment. 
I wanted a daughter I could enjoy. I can get a maid 
and a nurse when I want them. I wish you had some 
dash and spirit. You don't know how to make the 
most of yourself. Just think last night how that girl in 
the pink frock let her hair down! She pulled the pins 
out on the sly, and then she pretended to put it up, and 
one and another begged her to let it remain down, 
and she shook it around, and everybody was exclaiming 
about it, and the young men hovered round and were 
eager to walk up and down with her. She was the 
sensation of the evening. And your hair is quite as 
long and as pretty. It vexed me when I thought how 
easily you could have done the same thing." 

Ray felt she could not have done it at all, but she 
made no answer. 

" And that young Prentiss was so devoted to you. 
And now he's hand and glove with that tall girl 
who wears so much yellow. She isn't pretty at all, 
but she has a dash that captivates. That's what is 
needed for a seaside summer. You may blush unseen 
forever, and no one cares. I wish you would use your 
hands a little more. Do try and make the best of 
the few charms you do possess. Where is Lisette? " 
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There was a little push that released Ray, and 
she summoned the maid. 

" Lisette, fix up Miss Ray in her most attractive 
walking costume and take her out. There must be 
some stylish promenades. It is a shame for a young 
girl to be forever in the background. Oh, if I were 
only well ! " 

Ray made no objection even when she was squeezed 
in a little tighter than usual. Lisette was not fond 
of morning walks; there was a more free-and-easy tone 
in the afternoon, and so many of the maids were out 
then. Ray looked very ladylike, not at all as if she 
was off for a climb or any other rude entertainment. 
But the young men enjoyed helping the girls climb, 
and they seldom went out for precise morning 
promenades. But it was a pleasant diversion for Ray, 
notwithstanding. There were merry parties on buck- 
boards — sometimes quiet, middle-aged people who 
looked so happy and content. There were pretty 
vine-clad cottages with piazzas full of people and 
children playing about. There were strolling parties, 
youths and maidens; there were others with their 
hands full of wild flowers and ferns, and they made her 
think of Robin's Point. Oh, what were they doing? 
She longed to hear every day. 

Princess had written one charming letter. They 
had taken their luncheon to the Point and found the 
cave on the ocean side, which was larger than that on 
the land side, but it filled up with water at high tide. 
Cap'n Kobbe had come round with his dory, and they 
had explored all the coast and found no end of 
treasures. Professor Kenneth had given them the 
whole day, and brought both microscopes, and Uncle 
Con had carried his new one. They had seen wonder- 
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ful sights of the underworld. They had built a fire on 
the rocks and made coffee and roasted clams and 
broiled fish. Gertie Maurice had been the life of the 
party. Ruth was charming. She and mamma had 
become the dearest of friends; and Kitty Saxon, 
strange to say, had taken an ardent fancy to Nora 
Mai lory, which was fully reciprocated. But they had 
all longed for Ray. And now the professor was 
going away, though they might see him in New York 
just before school time. They were all so delighted 
with him. Mr. Garrison was very agreeable, but he 
was like a big boy. u And I am half afraid," she added 
quaintly, " that men like the professor spoil you for 
the younger ones. He has roused all the ambition in 
me. I am athirst for the wider knowledge. I am 
beginning to understand why women want to go to 
college and take part in the great active world." 

Aunt Lyndell had said: " Be very guarded in what 
you write, girls, for Mrs. Bragdon may ask to see the 
letters. A mother has the right, you know. Do not 
make anything harder for Ray." 

So Princess had written a good deal about herself. 
Pearl was never much of a correspondent, and Violet 
said, "I dare say you have writen all the news, so 
I will wait." 

They were very happy without her. The letter was 
delightful, and she read it over and over. Everything 
about the professor went to her heart, she could not 
just tell why. She missed the keener solicitude about 
herself; but when Mrs. Bragdon did ask to see the 
letter she gave inward thanks that there was no word 
In it she might not read. 

But Mrs. Bragdon thought it stupid and full 
of girlish rhodomontade. The professor did not 
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interest her, but she inquired minutely about Ward 
Garrison. 

Ray's thoughts turned longingly toward them this 
morning. She felt so solitary. The high resolves 
that had animated her looked poor and barren now. 
She had wanted this way. It had seemed a holy duty. 
And now she was all at sea, and could not discern the 
clear line of duty at all. What if she must stay with 
her mother for a year or two! When her father 
returned 

"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

The verse had always been a mystery to her, but she 
understood it now. She was not to look ahead for 
sorrows and perplexities. For, going out in the 
future, one appalling thought met her — that only her 
mother's death could end the sad question; and look- 
ing at liberty seemed almost desiring it. She shud- 
dered at that. Yes, to-day's burden was quite 
sufficient. 

Oh, if she could have made one plunge into the woods 
or scrambled over the rocks ! From forest depths came 
the fragrance of fir and cedar and the moist spicery 
distilled by dew and lingering in shady places where the 
sun could not creep. There were masses of gray gran- 
ite overgrown with straggling vines and rock ferns. 
In that brief distance lay so much. Her heart swelled 
and yearned for an hour alone with nature. But she 
was here with society. 

Mrs. Bragdon had a delightfully long sleep, and was 
so much refreshed that she seemed quite well. Her 
changes puzzled Ray. At the dinner table she had a 
new neighbor, an aristocratic-looking personage, and 
on the other side of her was an undeniably English 
young man. When he caught Mrs. Bragdon's name 
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he stared down the table and then leaned over a 
trifle. 

" Bragdon! " he exclaimed. " That's very English, 
you know, by Jove ! And I'd be glad to meet some of 
my own people. Beg pardon for inquiring, but my 
mother was a Bragdon. They were Cheshire people." 

Mrs. Bragdon would have liked to settle the young 
man with a stare. But if this lady was his mother 

" My husband's people lived mostly in North Lanca- 
shire," she replied stiffly. 

" Ah — it's not so far away. I've a family tree in my 
luggage. I've to hunt up some cousins in Canada. 
Everything is so far apart, by jove! and queer too. 
Then you're not an Englishwoman?" 

"No. Although most of my life has been spent 
abroad," was the answer, in a cold tone. 

She rose then and left the others at their meal. 
With a gesture toward Ray they turned to the shady 
end of the piazza and seated themselves in the willow 
rocking chairs. 

But presently the irrepressible young man found 
them out. He came armed with a visiting card, and 
was a Mr. Dunkirk of Stoke Granlet. That had quite 
a sound, and softened Mrs. Bragdon's dignity. But 
she did not mean to hold Ray too cheaply, much as she 
desired attention for her. 

Mr. Dunkirk was tall and fair, with a strong face and 
rather aquiline features. His attire was a little loud, 
even for such a cosmopolitan place. He was extremely 
communicative; and Mrs. Bragdon found that he was 
the middle one of five sons, the eldest being in the 
church, the second in the army, and that his uncle was 
Lord Dunkirk. His friend Mrs. Hamilton they had 
known when she was abroad, and he had gone to her 
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house in New York to find it closed; but she had left 
word for him to follow to Newburyport — queer old 
town, he thought — and from thence they had come on 
to do the world of fashion. He was going up to 
Saguenay, where some of his mother's people lived. 

Mrs. Hamilton came out presently. She had said : 
"Of course you can be friendly with them. No one 
expects to recognize hotel people afterward." 

Mrs. Bragdon had not let her husband's people 
suffer any at her hands. Mr. Bragdon, it would seem, 
was next of kin to a millionaire. She had come to 
America for the child by her first marriage, but she 
counted on going back. Society was so much better, 
more stable. And then she introduced Ray, with an 
air meant to be quite exclusive. 

He in turn introduced Mrs. Hamilton, who threw 
out some wary feelers. For the young man's mother 
had suggested that a good marriage with an heiress 
would be very satisfactory. Mrs. Hamilton kept a 
rather sharp outlook on the financial standing of the 
young women her protigi met. 

Mrs. Bragdon thought presently they would go to 
drive. She had been quite ill and unable to get out. 
So a carriage was ordered, and Lisette came with wraps. 

"Why shouldn't we go too? " exclaimed the young 
man. "By Jove! there seems no end of pretty girls 
about. I dare say you have been here long enough to 
know a good many of them." 

That was to Miss Stanwood. 

" The only party I knew went away last week," she 
made answer in a very quiet tone. 

" I must get to know some of them. I say, those 
red hats are no end of jolly! And the boats! It looks 
like an immense picnic," 
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The waiter came back with a most obsequious bow. 
Every single carriage was out but the one ordered by 
Mrs. Bragdon. There were buckboards. There was 
one double seat — if the party would agree to take 
that? 

"Why not?" asked the young man, his face in a 
glow of persuasive enthusiasm. "And you can 
explain to us the best points. I'm not solitary in my 
tastes." 

" Even we should have to depend on the driver for 
that," declared Mrs. Bragdon. " I was thinking I 
should have to leave in all probability with a very 
limited knowledge of Bar Harbor after having heard 
so much about it. I am not sure the place agrees 
with me." 

It was presently settled that they were to share the 
carriage. There were Eagle Lake and the pond of 
Witch Hollow, Great Hill and Mount Kebo. 

Eagle Lake seemed the most promising, the ladies 
thought, though the young man was at once inter- 
ested in witches, which he hoped abounded in the 
Hollow; and told them a thrilling story of a witch's 
pool that was on his uncle's estate in a deep wooded 
glen, where a young wife drowned herself because she 
had lost her wedding ring and had a desperate quarrel 
with her husband. And when they drew her up out of 
the pool the ring was found on her finger. But her 
husband married the next year, and lived very happily 
with his new wife. 

Up hill and down dale they went, skirting Mount 
Kebo, where tourists and girls with alpenstocks were 
climbing. They also made a detour of Great Hill, 
and then came down to the beautiful lake. Boats of 
every description were on its rippling bosom, and the 
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little steamboat that carried passengers to the short 
railway, where one made the perilous ascent of the 
mountain to the great hotel on the top, from which at 
night electric lights made a fairyland of the surround- 
ing country. Hills rose in tiers, curving around as 
if to inclose the inland sea, where waves were set in 
motion by the boats and caught the glint of sunshine 
on every crest. Here and there parties were pictur- 
esquely seated at some rock table spread with picnic 
fare. It was a red summer, and the woods looked 
abloom, with a gorgeous profusion of color in hats and 
skirts and jackets. Blue was distanced in every 
attempt. 

They dismounted at a little inn near the steamboat 
wharf, and the young man ordered some refreshments. 
The two ladies had been warily skirmishing as to 
whether even a transient acquaintanceship would 
answer, and had reached the same conclusion, so now 
they were quite friendly. 

The young people strayed off in a little ramble. 
Here and there a party had broken into snatches of 
song that sounded delightful on the soft air. Fragrant 
mosses underfoot, like a velvet carpet; patches on tree 
trunks and gray rocks; clumps of fern with delicate 
odor when bruised, shepherds' pipe and partridge 
berry; clustering crow's-foot, buttercups tall and 
golden, pale wild roses growing in shady nooks. 

Ray paused to gather a great bunch. Her com- 
panion was more interested in watching the fishing 
boats, and declared it such a capital good place for 
fishing that he meant to try it to-morrow. What did 
she do — bicycle or golf? Tennis was old. Every- 
body was golfing now. 

They returned with the young people on the front 
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seat and the chaperones at the back. Mrs. Hamilton 
considered the girl well-bred but rather stupid. The 
girl was not listening intently to her companion's 
chatter; she was watching the glory of the heavens 
written in golden lines at the west, striking harmonies 
that seemed like notes of music gliding into one an- 
other, interspacing flame color and tender yellow, blues 
melting into lavender and strange soft greens; the up- 
rising thymy odors of field and forest, the waft of the 
sea that came in as they neared home. She was 
deeply touched, as if she had gone back to some of the 
older times and the peace of childhood. 

"I'm tired to death," sighed Mrs. Bragdon when 
Lisette had taken her wraps and assisted her upstairs. 
"And the whole thing was an awful bore! I hate 
driving around in the woods, where there is nothing 
to be seen! There's more variety right here on the 
piazza. But that Mrs. Hamilton seemed well-con- 
nected and up in society people. Of course, in a big 
city there are circles and circles. And the high-up 
ones are just rush and struggle and etiquette, and very 
little amusement. I never did care much for that 
round. Lisette, get that lavender tea-gown; I won't 
go down to supper, but just lie here and rest, and 
then take a turn on the piazza. Ray, how did you like 
the young man? " 

"I " Ray colored and hesitated. She was 

putting her wild roses in water. She longed to say 
she did not like him at all. 

" I wish you would make yourself agreeable to 
young men," fretted her mother. " Not that we have 
seen anyone especial thus far, only you could be 
trying your hand. And you sat like a stick, never 
answering." 
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" I think he did not expect me to answer. He was 
talking about golf and ball-games and regattas, and 
only needed a listener. 

Ray's voice was very soft and respectful. 

"But you will never get on at all this way. And, 
Ray, you ought really to have one offer of marriage 
this summer. It doesn't mean anything, and no doubt 
wouldn't be desirable if it did, but it does to talk 
about. That woman is awfully afraid someone will 
set a trap for the young man, for it seems he must 
marry a fortune. And I gave her very plainly to un- 
derstand that the man who won you must have con- 
siderable of his own, and that mine was all in my own 
hands and you must marry to suit me. Come and 
fan me. I am so tired." 

When Lisette returned she ordered that Ray should 
be dressed for dinner. 

" But I thought -' Ray began. 

"You are to go down. Lisette will take you and 
come for you. I'm not going to have a nun made of 
you. What do you suppose I ordered this handsome 
wardrobe for? " 

It was useless to argue, and Mrs. Bragdon could not 
bear to be crossed. So Ray went down, and found 
Mrs. Hamilton gracious. They walked out afterward 
on the piazza. A lady came over to inquire about 
Mrs. Bragdon, and then some young people drifted 
near. Mr. Dunkirk did not wait for an introduction, 
but asked about the fishing at Eagle Lake. 

"You were over there this afternoon," said one of 
the girls, with the freemasonry of youth. "Is the — 
the gentleman," nodding her head, "a relative? " 

"Oh, no," was the brief answer. 

" He is English, I observed." 
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"We had grand fun at a picnic. Don't you like 
going out? " the girl began again when Ray made no 
answer. 

" I think I should — yes. Mamma has been ill." 

"But you have a maid. I should think you could 
get out. Why, I should go everywhere with her." 

"I have so few acquaintances," Ray said half in 
apology. 

"It's so stupid to be sitting round. You go away 
to have all the fun you can crowd in. And summer 
flirtations do not mean anything. It is more than half 
a chance if you ever see the young men again. We 
are going out with a fishing party to-morrow. And 
there is the hop in the evening. Of course you will go 
to that? " 

" I am not sure. It depends " 

" Did you bring any dancing gowns?" 

"Oh, yes." Ray felt bewildered, quite as if she 
was answering at random. "But I could not go 
alone," she added. 

Mrs. Lyle is our chaperone. There are three of 
us, and Kate Vanderveer is Mrs. Lyle's cousin. Mrs. 
Lyle is young enough to enjoy lots of fun, though, 
sub rosa y my dear," lowering her voice and bending over 
Ray, " she does flirt, and it isn't fair to us girls. Her 
husband is coming up next week. Do you like that 
young fellow? " inclining her head. 

"I have only seen him to-day." 

" Young Englishmen are stupid and vain and 
always on the lookout for a rich wife. And I am on 
the lookout for a rich husband. The idea of a girl 
marrying a poor young man ! Could you love a man 
well enough to keep house without a servant? We are 
not real poor, but I am the middle one of three girls — 
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and none of them married. I do hope I shall meet a 
real parti before the summer is over. I am going to 
Lenox in the early fall; and since so many girls pick 
up husbands, I don't see why I shouldn't" 

Ray smiled, not knowing what reply to make. 

"Oh, here comes Mrs. Lyle and Kate." 

An introduction followed. Mrs. Lyle was a rather 
pretty and very stylish woman of eight and twenty, 
and with the fascinating air of being interested in a 
person at once. She inquired with just the right 
shade of solicitude about Mrs. Bragdon, but she said, 
" Is she your mother or your aunt? " 

Ray colored warmly. " My own father was Mrs. 
Bragdon's first husband," she said in a low tone. 

They were in the midst of an animated talk when 
Lisette came with a fleecy white wrap. 

" Mrs. Bragdon was afraid you might find it a little 
cool," she said; 

" Does mamma want me? " 

Ray would have been glad to escape. Her upright 
nature protested against the net of false colors by 
which she was enveloped. 

" Oh, no, Miss Ray. She would rather have you 
out enjoying yourself. 

"I think the girl will do to cultivate," announced 
Mrs. Lyle to her party. " But there is something very 
cautious about her. She lives in New York, and she 
has been in many of the big cities and knows Wash- 
ington by heart. Her grandfather was an army man 
at Fortress Monroe. But I had the hardest work to 
get anything out of her. There seems to be plenty of 
money, though. Of course, keeping a maid and hav- 
ing your meals sent up and all that costs quite a 
penny. She's groomed exquisitely." 
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"As if she were a horse! I hate that word." 

"It is style, nevertheless. And I was remarking 
the lace on her gown to-night was real Valenciennes, 
while most of us think a fine imitation answers. And 
her petticoat was white silk, all the ruffles edged 
with lace." 

Mrs. Lyle sighed. 

Mrs. Bragdon was in the reclining chair looking so 
utterly pale and exhausted that Ray gave an involun- 
tary shiver when she entered the room. 

"Are you worse? M was her quick inquiry. 

" I wish you would sometimes ask if I am better! " 
she exclaimed fretfully. " You seem to think there 
can be no change but to get worse, and Miss Rand 
said I was so much stronger this morning. The drive 
was too long, and tired me out. I hate such tramps 
as that. Florence is the place for drives. I wish we 
were there." 

The drive was not undertaken solely for her pleas- 
ure, which was some consolation to the girl. 

" Well, what kind of a time have you had? Did 
you get real well acquainted with that Mr. Dunkirk? 
Not that I like him so especially." 

She had hardly exchanged half a dozen words with 
him, she remembered. 

"He is going fishing to-morrow. And they are to 
have a bicycle run." What else could she recall relat- 
ing to him? " I met some very pleasant people," 
catching her breath. " A Mrs. Lyle and three young 
girls. They are going to the hop to-morrow night." 

" The hop? Oh, yes. And you have missed both 
of the others. I must see if Mrs. Hamilton will not 
chaperone you. But you ought to have a young man 
of your very own, and not have to sit round. I don't 
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understand why you are not more attractive, Ray. 
Your schoolgirl air would be just the thing in Paris. 
I wish we were at some French watering place. It 
was stupid to come here, but people talk so much 
about it. There, go to bed," and she waved her hand 
in dismissal. 

Young people were still talking below. A quartette 
of male voices was singing in the distance. How 
entrancing it sounded! She heard the far-off beat of 
the ocean; she strained her eyes southward, as if some 
magic glimpse of the household might be vouchsafed 
to her. She was so miserable and solitary. And it 
was a curious place, this she had come to. She did 
not know what to pray for any more. She often sat 
by the window an hour after she put out her light, 
thinking what to pray about. That she might have 
courage to go back to the love that had shielded 
all her life so tenderly — but could she leave her mother 
when she had come of her own accord? If Mrs. Brag- 
don should get better and tire of her, they were so 
unlike — should she pray for that? She might pray for 
her recovery, and leave the other matter to be settled 
afterward. Something must be decided when her 
father returned, but that might not be until the ensu- 
ing spring. 

And there was a far inward presentiment that Mrs. 
Bragdon never would recover. She shrank from that 
aspect with a wordless sort of anguish, lest it might 
become a snare. The thought of anyone going out of 
life in this vapid, frivolous indifference to any sort of 
future filled her with horror. Had she any duty here? 
Mrs. Bragdon really did not believe anything. Miss 
Rand's idea of a future state was glowing, undefined. 
You carried the best of yourself to a world where you 
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went on improving, because understanding then what 
wisdom really was; and gaining a desire for it in this 
world, you simply lived aright and all blessings were 
added to you. But the living aright was extremely 
vague. There was no sorrow for past sins, no earnest 
prayer for strength. If you willed, you did, you be- 
lieved, and you took upon yourself some new conditions. 

But Mrs. Bragdon did not even enjoy this vague talk 
of another life. All her interests were here. She 
wanted to get well for pleasure's sake. She had lib- 
erty now, and some money of her very own, no one to 
consult or refer to, and was the mother of a daughter 
who could be made passably attractive if she could 
only be out in the world managing for her. 

Mrs. Hamilton declined to attend the hop the next 
evening. Thank Heaven, she had no daughters to 
marry off! and if she had, she should shun these pro- 
miscuous seaside dances, where, in the nature of 
things, a girl or her chaperone could know nothing 
about her partners. 

" But, mamma, I really am not anxious to go," said 
Ray; " I know so few people." 

" And you never will know anybody if you sit round 
in corners reading every dull old book you can find. 
I want you to go. What do you suppose the evening 
gowns were ordered for? I don't believe you care a 
bit for my pleasure, Ray Stanwood! Your father never 
did. Our lives might have been very different if he 
had cared for my enjoyment." 

She was taking an afternoon airing on the piazza 
when Helen King came up, red-brown with heat, and 
a tennis racquet in her hand. 

" ' And she was fair and very fair; 
Her beauty made me mad/ " 
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she quoted laughingly. " You look as cool as an 
undine just stepped out of her leafy haunts, or was it 
a naiad or Psyche risen from the foam? No, that was 
Aphrodite. Never mind; our party won. And now I 
am going to bed with a beauty mask over my face to 
bleach me up for to-night. That Dunkirk is too utterly 
funny! He has engaged me for three dances. You 
will go and fill us all with envy. What a superb com- 
plexion you have! Dunkirk says you might easily 
pass for an English girl." 

Ray flushed deeply, but for once she had her wits 
about her, and said with what interest she could 
assume : 

"I have no chaperone. Mamma will not be well 
enough." 

"Oh, Mrs. Lyle will take you. I'll see to that. 
Ta, ta ! " waving her hand as she passed on. 

An hour later Mrs. Lyle came in and made a charm- 
ing call that flattered the invalid immensely, and pro- 
posed that Miss Stanwood should join their party, to 
Mrs. Bragdon's great delight. 

" I am sure you ought to make a conquest to-night," 
she said when Ray was attired in her pale pink silk, 
that seemed to bring out her eyes and hair and add a 
tint to her fair skin. Of late she had grown rather 
pale. "When I was your age I should have had all 
the best dancers in the room on my card. And there 
were two of us, so we had to divide up adornments. 
I couldn't have them all." 

The large room was well lighted, and Ray was al- 
most dazzled at the sight. Fresh young faces, though 
most of them wore the tawny seaside look that comes 
of much boating and rambling and sitting on rocky 
shores. It seemed a source of pride to many of them, 
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and brought out blue or gray or hazel eyes in vivid 
lights. True, there were not men enough to go 
round; and girls gathered in groups, laughing and 
chatting, until the young fellows were curious to know 
what the good time was about. 

" You can always catch someone that way," Helen 
whispered with an arch, knowing smile. 

And as she took her place she said to Mr. Dunkirk, 
" You must take out Miss Stanwood next time." 

Ray was quite as well pleased not to dance in the 
first set. It was such a pleasure to look on. Two or 
three girls were introduced to her. Then Mr. Dun- 
kirk came, and after that she seemed "in luck," as 
Helen said. One young man, good-looking but very 
sentimental, appeared strongly attracted. 

Mrs. Bragdon had her nerves quieted by a nap of 
several hours and the drug on which she depended, 
and was in a mood to hear all the particulars. It had 
been very delightful, and Ray had danced in the 
quadrilles and the german, and she had four invita- 
tions for the next day : buckboard riding, a luncheon on 
Porcupine Island, a cottage tea, and an evening drive. 

" That is just as it should be," declared Mrs. Brag- 
don, elated. " I felt certain you could be a success." 

On Saturday Mr. Lyle came. There were several 
very gay days, then some new plans for the party. 
They were to go up to Eastport, with a day's stop at 
Campo Bello; from there by rail and stage across to the 
St. Lawrence; thence to Quebec and Montreal and 
down home; so the party of acquaintances was broken 
up again. Mrs. Bragdon longed to join them, but she 
had to admit unwillingly to herself that she did not 
grow stronger. She coughed less; surely that was 
one gain. 
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New people were coming in, but friendships had to 
be started over again — if friendships they could be 
called, on so evanescent a foundation. 

"Of course the cottage people stay right along and 
have a select society by themselves," said Mrs. Brag- 
don. "One does have a better standing, and you 
keep your acquaintances." 

The young man who had been so attracted by Ray 
at the hop became quite devoted. He sent Ray flowers 
every morning and joined her in her walks, haunted 
her on the piazza and thought it his duty to say all 
manner of flattering things and lapse into a sort of 
mawkish sentiment that disgusted her. His creed Was 
that every young girl expected you to make love to 
her. Of course that did not mean marriage unless — 
well, if one had an excellent opportunity that would 
alter the case. He possessed a small income, which he 
made suffice for his own wants; and during the winter 
in the city he was quite in demand as a dancing man 
and a diner-out where there were young people. He 
soon took the measure of Miss Stanwood. He could 
appraise nearly every article a lady wore, and ma mire's 
diamonds were the real thing. Then the maid was 
-first-class as well. There must be money back of it 
all. And Mr. Adolphus Erskine thought it might be 
worth his while to worm this knowledge out of the old 
lady. She would be inadmissible for a mother-in-law, 
but Major Stanwood's granddaughter, with a plentiful 
supply of thousands, would not be so bad. The astute 
Mr. Adolphus had been snubbed too many times by 
marriageable girls not to know that he stood his best 
chance with guileless youth. 

Mrs. Bragdon was delighted with the delicate atten- 
tions of the young man, and his adulation. She did 
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not believe in its sincerity, but it was the coin that 
passed current in society. She had a much truer 
estimate of the young man than he suspected. And 
when she saw that Ray was not likely to be won by his 
flatteries, she rather encouraged him, to the girl's great 
discomfort. 

"Of course you wouldn't think of marrying him," 
she declared. "But I would like you to have one 
offer while you are here. One offer leads to more. 
When one man finds a girl worth having half a dozen 
others discover wonderful charms in her. And most 
girls consider it good fun. Your cousin Pearl will 
have no end of lovers and offers. " 

Ray really shrank from the young man, and when 
they were unavoidably alone she was not only cold but 
often curt. He admired her spirit, but his vanity 
would not allow him to translate it rightly, and from 
very pique he would redouble his efforts. To be sure, 
in their walks Lisette played propriety, but she was 
never officious. 

One afternoon Ray had been tried beyond endur- 
ance. Lisette was nowhere to be seen. As Erskine 
was stopped by a party who were planning one of the 
daily picnics, Ray made a sudden plunge into a shaded 
walk that led to a woods. There were several turns, 
and she went on in a zigzag manner until she really be- 
came confused. No one followed her. She sat down 
on a moss-grown stone and watched a little stream 
that trickled through sedge grass and overhanging 
shrubbery. Presently she espied a sort of wide path 
that could hardly be called a road, it was so grown up 
with short grass. It must be a way out somewhere. 
She rose with a handful of grasses and wild flowers and 
hastened out to it. 
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A wide cleared space led to a garden with a hedge 
of tall hollyhocks in almost every color and geranium 
beds in scarlet and pink. There were sweet old- 
fashioned things with the fragrance of thyme and 
lavender and the pungency of Southern wood. A lady 
sat in a wheeling chair crocheting some fairy fabric of 
ice-wool, and a girl beside her was reading aloud. 

Oh, where had she seen them? Ray's heart stood 
still. It was like a glimpse of some other world. 

"Wait a moment, Margaret," said the listener's 
voice — soft, refined, and penetrating. "I like to 
think over Ruskin's sentences. He is never in a hurry 
to go on to the next; he touches reverently the great 
Word that is in the world everywhere — tree growths, 
the changing clouds, the song of a bird. He puts life 
instincts in them, and they stand before you glorified." 

The girl placed her forefinger between the leaves 
and partly closed the book, glancing up with a 
smile. Ray sprang forward, then suddenly dropped 
behind some branching firs. Surely that was Mrs. 
Kenneth and Margaret. 

Her longing to see them was intense. She clasped 
her hands, as if to hold herself back while her thoughts 
ran rapidly over the situation. The keenest and, she 
decided, most detestable objection to making herself 
known was not that Mrs. Bragdon would object, but 
that she, Ray, would be ashamed of her mother's 
puerility, vapidness, and overweening vanity. Yes, 
she should be asHamed of her in this contrast. 

She buried her face in her hands and wept some hot, 
passionate tears. No; great as the joy would be, she 
must not make herself known! 

There were other reasons as well, painful expla- 
nations that she could not endure. It was not likely 
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Professor Kenneth had seen them, and if he had he 
was too loyal a gentleman to betray another's business 
with no real excuse. No, she must keep away from 
them. They looked so much at home here — where 
could it be? she wondered. 

Presently she began to thread her way through the 
wooded growths, keeping them in sight. She could 
hear the voices in conversation. Oh, here was a 
narrow winding path, and she found that it led out to 
a street. Now she knew where she was. This was 
a row of aristocratic cottage people; one of the 
favorite drives led through it. But she could not 
imagine Mrs. Bragdon at home amid such refinement 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NEW PLANS AND PLEASURES. 

*\A/HY not ?" exclaimed Ward Garrison, in the com- 
* * plaining tone that spoiled people often use to 
convince the opposite party that they are not only 
wrong-headed but unreasonable. 

" Because it is quite impossible," said Mr. Murray. 
"The summer is pretty well over and there are ar- 
rangements to make for our return. The Mallorys 
are going home to-morrow, and Dr. Carew is coming 
for his holiday." 

" What could be more delightful than a yacht voy- 
age? And only a few days ! It would be a sin and 
shame to be so near Mount Desert and not go. If we 
were to put it to a vote " 

The girls clustered about eagerly — bright, laugh- 
ing faces with half a summer's delight written in 
them, and an insatiable desire for more. 

"And you may never have such a chance again. 
All the fellows would enjoy the fun. We have explored 
every foot of Melchias Island and interviewed every 
person with the slightest claim to originality. We 
have fished, we have found specimens, we have studied 
zoology and biology and protoplasms, and are wise 
above what is written. And now we desire new worlds 
to conquer, don't you, girls? " 

" It would be splendid," said Pearl wistfully. 

" And there is the Indian encampment and all the 
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other sights and sounds, the revelry by night at Bar 
Harbor. And the ins and outs of the coast and moun- 
tains and lakes. And an offer like this! Murray, I 
begin to believe you are superannuated, or traveling 
down the vale of years, or blind, deaf, and dumb to' 
the voice of the charmer! " 

" Charm he never so sweetly," added Miss Maurice. 

Princess glanced up at Uncle Con. The soft, win- 
some dark eyes were irresistible, and he felt himself 
weakening. It was for the mothers to say whether they 
were brave enough to expose a crowd of unfledged 
girls to the blandishments of a crew of jolly yachtsmen, 
when one of the summer's conditions had been seclusion. 

"And that lovely Mrs. Kenneth and Miss Margaret 
are at Bar Harbor," said Violet. 

There was someone else at Bar Harbor to whom 
their hearts went out in sincerest sympathy. It seemed 
cruel not to mention her name. 

They were coming up from the southern end of the 
island. Occasionally they went half round, through 
the woods, and then up or down, as the mood took 
them. To-day they had taken dinner with Celiny 
Lyman and then rambled up and down the queer short 
streets, rounded the smooth beach, and afterward 
come up on their own side, stopping now and then for 
a rest, reading a paper or re-perusing letters. One to 
Ward Garrison had made all this commotion. He did 
not think it was necessary to state that his suggestion 
had brought forth this startling proposal. 

The sun had been obscured most of the afternoon. 
And now far out on the Atlantic came a fleet of phan- 
tom ships clothed in white, falling closer into line, un- 
til it made a solemn majestic column that looked as if 
it might sweep everything before it. 

4 
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"That is certainly magnificent! I never saw a fog 
come up just like that." 

" Don't anyone dare to quote ' The Wreck of the 
Hesperus/" commanded Violet, "though I am dying 
to say 'carded wool.' " 

That brought out a shout, but it was muffled by the 
advancing enemy. 

" You had better hurry along or we shall be frozen." 

"The curious thing about it is its dryness. It is 
the icy current down from Baffin's Bay. But it makes 
you shiver and think of lighted fires." 

"And want to run races." 

Pearl started. In a moment half a dozen flying girls 
were lost in the cloudy whiteness. They could 
hear the boom of the ocean against Robin's Point 
and the dull, echo-like distant thunder. Sometimes 
they found themselves quite out on the rocky shore 
and inadvertently stepped into one of the fast filling 
pools. "Here!" said one voice; "Here!" shouted 
another. Once Mr. Murray caught someone in his 
arms as she half stumbled. 

"Oh! " cried Gertie Maurice breathlessly. Then — 
" Where are the others? " making a quick effort to re- 
lease herself. 

" Never mind. No doubt we shall have to turn out 
as a searching party. We had two or three of these 
quick blinding fogs last summer. One wouldn't like 
to be in the mountains about this time." 

They hurried on. Something shone curiously 
through the whiteness — the great reflector up in the 
observatory. 

" Home. And now how many are here? " 
The hall door opened. A great log fire had been 
kindled in the rough stone fireplace, and it sent out 
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its cheerful glowing light. Pearl, her father, and 
Princess stood before it They kept crowding in. 
Kitty Saxon and Bertram were the only missing ones. 

" What a terrible fog ! " exclaimed Millicent. " Mrs. 
Kobbe predicts three days of it." 

" Hardly that at this time of the year," said Uncle 
Con. "The fire is splendid. It feels cold enough to 
freeze, but that is the nature of it. I must go look up 
those two children." 

He did not have to look far. They were laughing 
over an adventure. Both had tumbled into a pool and 
were dripping. 

It was almost wintry cold. Miranda was upstairs 
kindling fires. The girl had proved a great source of 
amusement to the younger people, who had quoted 
"The Tempest" to her and at her on every provoca- 
tion. 

The dinner added to the enjoyment, and everybody 
thawed out and recalled some mirth-provoking inci- 
dent. Gertie Maurice excelled at this. She could 
personify a bit of shrewdness into a character. Her 
light drollery was accented with a spice of wit, — more 
from the apt felicity of gesture than the real quality, — 
which was often playful exaggeration. Con Murray 
studied the deeper and undeveloped side of her nature, 
and thought of the many pungent qualities going to 
waste. 

"You do not suppose winter has set in?" asked 
Ruth as they returned to the great hall and ranged 
their chairs about the blazing fire. "You see, I know, 
nothing about these high latitudes." 

"I do not really think there will be skating," 
returned Bertram with almost girlish demureness. 

"We have* had a wonderful summer," said Mr. 
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Murray. " I am glad to have you know what a Cape 
Breton fog is like, and we have had one coaster 
storm." 

They all shuddered at that. There had been one 
night when it seemed as if the island would be 
uprooted and become another peninsula on the broken 
coast of Maine. The wild ocean had reared itself in 
mountains of angry foam and dashed against Robin's 
Point with a roar of thunder. Up the front had come 
the trampling of an army — shrieking out the wild 
cry of the ages — that had now and then been victorious 
in the path of destruction. 

"It was a grand thing to live through," Millicent 
Drayton said the next morning, when the sun sent 
a golden flood everywhere and the sky was a flawless 
blue. "I have known storms in the Mediterranean, 
but this seemed to sweep from the furthermost bounds 
of the earth." 

" And we did not get the worst of it." 

The rocky shore was strewn with curiosities. 
Princess and Bertram bewailed the fact that the pro- 
fessor was not here. The colors of the shore and 
every little rivulet were beyond description. Pearl 
declared that it was maddening not to be able to put 
it in a poem, when one could feel the thrill in every 
pulse. 

" I should like to go out there and paint a wreck," 
said Miss Maurice. " Right under this tender sun 
that sets the rocks with all manner of precious stones, 
and looks as if it never could be fierce or cruel, I 
should put a bit of floating wreck with a beautiful 
woman lashed to it, fair and dead, and a man who has 
pushed her off to the last chance of safety while he is 
held a prisoner by a tangled mass of ropes and tim- 
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bers. And, after all, what would it matter? They 
would both be dead — and with each other." 

"Thank you in behalf of the man," said Paul 
Amory. " It would take a master's hand to paint it." 

" If great thoughts signified, Lshould do something 
great. I can always think of the tragic, and I live in 
the supremely commonplace. If I were sentimental 
I should marry a clerk and learn how to broil a steak 
and wash dishes." 

The last week the girls had talked of dispersing, 
but everybody had protested. It had been not only 
a delightful experience, but something that would 
shape all the future for the motherless girl whose 
dying mother had prayed that her child's life might 
not be sacrificed to mere money-getting and saving, 
as had the lives of the older generation. 

" You see, if I could make grandmamma's life easier 
by staying at home, it would be a matter of con- 
science," said Ruth. "But she would not ease up in 
any manner. She wishes I could go out by the day 
dressmaking, and earn money; and one girl in the 
village has gone out several summers to do waiting at 
a hotel, and gets four dollars a week clear; while for 
two years — this new year will be three — I have been 
spending money. I am glad it did not come from 
papa's side. And that presently I may earn quite 
a large salary does not count, or will not, until I have 
replaced all the sum spent, and the interest. And 
then there will be the wasted years." 

There could be no question but that it was right for 
her to go on. She found something in these mothers 
and the lives of these girls that would add poise and 
balance to hers in all the years to come. She could 
not tell which of the three she liked best — if there 
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could be any choice; but the mother of Princess was 
so simply sweet, with everyday aims, and yet how wide 
her influence had been! 

"Your mother is always thinking, like Whi trier's 
poem, of the 'best of now and here.' Mrs. Carew 
thinks of the best for the wide world, the greatest 
number; but you have to be a grand woman. and in 
a grand place to do that. I shall never be very grand, 
and I have a feeling that I would like to be among 
the little things. " 

"I wish you could know Uncle Carew. You 
wouldn't wonder then that Aunt Lyndell is grand," 
returned Princess. 

It seemed to Kitty Saxon that she had learned more 
in a month about the real things of the world than in all 
the years of her life. She understood, though she 
hardly admitted it in her most secret thought, that 
her own mother was striving after the pretentious 
things of this world, the seeming and show. Her 
father had given up his loved profession when his 
voice had failed. She had never realized what a sacri- 
fice this had been. There was a family to care for 
and educate; he could not take a year's vacation and 
recuperate. He was making himself quite content 
now. 

She, Kitty, could have gone on and graduated from 
the high school in her town. But her mother had 
been educated at Kingsley Hall, and had gone to the 
grand alumni dinner on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the school. She had resolved that her only daughter 
should be " finished " there at any sacrifice. She was 
one of the amiable women who always have their way 
in the end without any hard words. And if Edwin, 
the elder brother, would help ! 
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Edwin, like his father, had put by some dreams of 
study. He had longed to go to college; he was will- 
ing to work his way through. But a bank position 
came to him without any real seeking, and at nineteen 
he had already had two promotions. 

Kitty had been delighted to go to Kingsley Hall, 
and she had fallen enthusiastically in love with the 
Sherburne Clan. She had thought her life rather 
hard, with many sacrifices in it on account of poverty. 
She meant to attach herself to the girls who were 
worth knowing, as her worldly-wise mother advised. 
And through her intimacy with Princess Beaumanoir 
had come another knowledge — a strange new con- 
sciousness of higher endeavor, of nobler aims and 
impulses. She had gone home in quite a changed 
mood, and for the first time set herself earnestly about 
living. 

The invitation had been a surprise to her, and her 
ambitious mother was delighted. But from some new 
feeling of responsibility she hesitated. 

"I would go," said her father; and that settled it. 
" Such a delightful outing may not come to you in 
years again. And people of this stamp would not send 
such an invitation unless they really desired you to 
come. It is the kindess beyond courtesy." 

And she, like Ruth, had learned many things, truer 
estimates of life and duty. Mrs. Beaumanoir had be- 
come a warm friend of both girls. She came nearer 
to them than either of the other mothers. They had 
a peculiar awe of Mrs. Drayton's genius and Mrs. 
Carew's wide knowledge. Perhaps the growing 
daughter helped in the bond of sympathy, though 
Ruth adored little Hope Drayton. 

Altogether it had been a month long to be remem- 
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bered, a month that would tend greatly to the shaping 
of these young and impressionable souls. 

As for Miss Hildreth, a lover had been waiting the 
last twelvemonth to speak, and he had lost little time, 
though it would be an engagement of a year or two. 
Cousin Ward had been like a brother to her nearly all 
her life. 

Gertie Maurice had been a great source of amuse- 
ment and puzzle to them all. She had a most fasci- 
nating way with children, but there was so little 
method in her system. She admitted frankly that she 
hated to be bound by rules. She certainly was not the 
material out of which a good teacher could be made, 
and she had no love for it. 

" And it doesn't seem as if anyone would want me/' 
she declared. "Not a single application yet! So if 
nothing comes to hand — why, I must marry." 

Whether she was in earnest or not about the marry- 
ing no one could tell. 

And now they sat around the blazing fire with two 
centers of lamplight and re-perused letters. 

Mr. Mallory was to come the next day and, after a 
week of boating and fishing, take his treasures home. 
Dr. Carew was to be up also, and Dell pored over her 
long lover-like letter. Miss Saxon studied hers se- 
riously. It was from her brother, and he was making 
strenuous efforts to have his father take a vacation. 
" I think he would go, only mother does not seem 
very well. I suppose she is tired out. I wish they 
could both go." 

"What is the brown study, Kitty? "asked Violet, 
as the girl sat gravely glancing at the leaping 
blaze. 

She colored. "I think I must go home," she re- 
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turned, and yet she did not raise her eyes. She had 
not often thought first of others. 

There was a general exclamation of protest. " No- 
body asks for my news," began Ward Garrison in a 
complaining tone. " Mr. Murray sat down on it so 
severely that he almost squeezed the life out of it. 
But, like John Barleycorn, it gets 

" ' Up again 
To sore surprise them all '; 

and I am going to take the sense of the assembly. 
Gathered around this soul-expanding fire you must 
have larger views and profounder discrimination. 
The Naumekeag Club has proposed to pay a call at 
Robin's Point in its yacht, and has invited the lonely 
Robin's Islanders to take a trip in it around Mount 
Desert, to view the promontories and hotels thereof, 
to mark well the bays and sounds and indentations 
round about and up and down. Can anyone in his 
senses refuse?" 

" Oh," exclaimed Lyndell, "that would be magnifi- 
cent! — if the doctor is here." 

"But can we take all the children?" asked Uncle 
Con dismayed. 

"We shall not want all the children. A few will 
answer our purpose," declared Mr. Drayton. "Just 
enough to keep us from forgetting the cares of this 
world." 

"And the utter deceitfulness of parental authority 
in the time of trial." 

" You will have to stay," said Princess, with a little 
squeeze on Kitty's arm. 

"Oh, that would be a delight beyond any words. 
Do not think I fail to appreciate it. You must read 
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my letter, Princess, and then you will cease to persuade 
me. Princess, dear, is it always easy to do what you 
think just right? " 

"No," returned the girl in a low tone. 

Mr. Murray was quite amused at the manner in 
which the current set in. Garrison followed up his 
point with a good deal of youthful eloquence. 

"What was your objection?" Mrs. Beaumanoir said 
afterward, when the others had dispersed and they 
two were lingering around the fire. 

Her brother looked down into the soft questioning 
eyes. Sometimes he wondered if it was true that he 
was so near forty, and she the mother of a household, 
and Dell Sherburne the dignified, elegant, and accom- 
plished Mrs. Carew^ He had moments of feeling so 
absurdly like a boy. 

"My dear, do you realize what a crowd of gay 
young yachtsmen will be? You were filled with 
alarm when Professor Kenneth proved to be no dried - 
up old savant of half a century, and then Garrison 
roused your motherly instincts again." 

"lam very foolish." She leaned her head down 
on Con's broad shoulder. " But I want Princess to 
have a long, happy girlhood. " 

" Since yours was unhappy, and love came so soon — 
bitter experience ! " 

She smiled then. Not one day of that blessed girl- 
hood would she like to have drop out of her memory. 
Not one day of married life would she relinquish. 

"I think Princess isn't the kind of girl to fall in 
love suddenly. And if we can keep Miss Maurice, and 
allow her carte blanche for flirting, I think no one will 
need to feel alarmed. But I want you mothers to 
pettle it, I think it a capital trip, and had planned to 
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take the girls up to Mount Desert. Dell doesn't feel a 
bit comfortable about Ray Stanwood. And they might 
have one glimpse of gayety if they are school-girls." 

Ward Garrison was full of plans and consequences 
the next day. The fog hung on, and obliterated even 
the shore line : a thick, white, impenetrable mass with 
a deadly coldness in it that made the roaring fire, with 
its fragrant pine and spruce logs, a delight indeed. It 
was just the day for endless discussions and songs and 
games. Out of it all came some definite plans. They 
would accept the club's invitation. After that a return 
home would be in order. Children were to be made 
ready for school. Mothers had household affairs to 
occupy their attention. The lovely, glowing, en- 
chanting summer would be ended. And another year 
they would lay down the simple crown and scepter of 
girlhood. 

Ruth Ensign decided to accompany Kitty, as a 
good part of their journey lay together. Her guard- 
ian's letter was not really alarming, but both her 
uncle and her grandfather were poorly. Mrs. Moore 
suggested the preparations for a new school term and 
advised her return. Miss Maurice declared she ought 
to join the procession and go home to face her fate. 
Why should she? they all protested. 

"You can't," said Garrison decisively. "There'll 
be no end of fun on the yacht. Besides, I want you 
to see my mother and Betty's mother. She is going 
to stop off with them, and they are to visit some 
relatives in New Hampshire. We shall straighten 
matters at the clubhouse and then disband. I didn't 
imagine I should stay here the whole month, but I've 
had just a splendid time. Then I'll have to buckle 
down to business. It's ready made for me." 
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"You are fortunate," said Gertie Maurice. 

"Well, I don't know. I envy the fellows who are 
allowed to strike out for themselves. But everything 
has been ready made, cut and dried. It was Columbia 
College because my father and grandfather had been 
there. I go in a banking house because my father 
was one of the founders and left me an interest in it. 
My mother's money is there as well. And some day 
they will pick me out a wife, no doubt, according to 
an approved pattern." 

" What sort of a pattern?" She turned a mirthful 
face to him. "I am interested in pattern women. 
I am irregular, abnormal, myself." 

" You are just right. I hate pattern people." 

"Oh, no," she answered composedly. "One 
glance proves me all wrong. I should be fair as a 
lily with this hair, or else I should have the tint of 
midnight in hair and eyes. All my mental qualities 
are as contradictory. As for acquirements, the ones 
I am most perfect in I despise; as for accomplish- 
ments, I haven't any." 

"I wish you did not depreciate yourself so much," 
he exclaimed with a kind of admiring petulance. 

" The truth N is a wholesome tonic, but, like all tonics, 
a trifle bitter." 

" That isn't the truth." 

" Don't contradict me. Now, if I stamped my foot 
I should have the dignity of a schoolmarm. Unfor- 
tunately, the sand slips, and dignity would get the 
worst of it. " 

"You never will be a schoolmarm." 

" How do you know? " 

Mr. Murray said one day you were not fit — calcu- 
lated for one, I mean." He flushed warmly as he 
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uttered this, and looked sidewise to see how she would 
take it. 

"Hje has proffered me the same excellent advice 
on several occasions. But what the world expects of 
one and what comes to one are laughably dissimilar. 
And if I can't teach, there is marriage ready made 
for me — which you despise so much." 

"Yes, I do despise it," with vicious earnestness. 
"I wish " 

Bertram came flying over the rocks with long 
boyish strides. Something always interrupted. And 
the mortification was that she did not seem to care 
what he wished now. She could be so attentive and 
interested in the ordinary little matters and spend 
hours helping Bertram classify those wretched shreds 
of things dipped up out of the sea or a fringe of 
moss torn off a wet rock; she could dispute points 
with Mr. Murray; she could sit in the studio and 
listen to art talk; but when a young fellow wanted to 
discuss the subject that interested him the most, she 
was as elusive as a will o* the wisp. 

Mrs. Carew had felt quite distrustful at first, and 
even kindly-hearted Mrs. Beaumanoir wondered at 
the attraction Gertie held for a nature as full of sim- 
plicity as that of Princess. There was a curious sym- 
pathy between them. On the part of the younger 
girl it was a tender kind of pity awakened by the 
barren life, just as she had been touched by that of 
Ruth Ensign and, in a less degree, by her other 
schoolmate. She had inherited from her mother the 
desire to be of service to someone. 

The mothers admired Ruth Ensign the most. 
There was an eagerness about her to be something, 
to do something with her life, and with any means 
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that might come to her. She was ambitious to fit her- 
self for whatever duties were clearly her portion, even 
if some were rather far-fetched and ideal. Mrs. 
Carew understood her readily, and wondered how the 
soul, starved on every side but one, — the affection of 
her mother, whose whole married life had been a 
secret protest against her surroundings, — could have 
broadened out with sufficient strength and purpose 
to have a really fine aim for her future. She loved 
study of all kinds, though she had not settled upon 
any one course. 

Kitty Saxon and Pearl Amory had become curiously 
warm friends. For at seventeen Pearl was quite con- 
tent to be the sun around which some satellite should 
revolve. She loved to do the shining, but it was not 
to distance or obscure any lesser light. She had 
a young girl's fondness for what was best and pleas- 
antest in life, and everything seemed to conform in 
this wise about her. Kitty was delicate, refined, 
adoring, and the incense was fascinating. 

There were times when Mrs. Amory wondered if 
this would be all to her daughter's life. 

"It is a long way from seventeen to seventy," 
Aunt Milly would reply; "and the most charming 
thing about perfect girlhood is its unconsciousness 
of the future. One can surely live a year or two in 
to-day." 

They were all sorry to have the two girls go, but 
Mrs. Drayton felt that it would be a wise thing for 
Kitty to study the pleasure and comfort of her own 
home circle. Ruth made her decision quickly. After 
having said, "I think I ought to go, though it would 
be delightful to stay," her mind was settled. Kitty 
could have been coaxed. 
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"It is well to know the kind of girls your girls are 
associated with," said Lyndell Carew. " Just now I 
am taking the delight of motherhood without its 
anxieties. I do believe I learned a good deal of that 
from Mamma Murray, who enjoyed her little children 
and did not go out to meet the future." 

"What a merry crowd we were!" returned Mr. 
Murray, looking up from his paper. " I like to think 
of that splendid old time! And yet we were heart- 
broken when Miss Sherburne took you away, Dell. 
Who could have dreamed then that the friendship was 
imperishable ! " 

" I think father did," said Mrs. Beaumanoir gravely. 

Miss Hildreth had insisted with the others on 
Gertie Maurice going with the party. She was con- 
siderably amused at her cousin's overflow of senti- 
ment and Gertie's utter lack of it. But she knew 
Ward had a rather weak side for any attractive girl, 
and she really would have extended the hand of 
relationship to Gertie with a young girl's cordiality. 

" Though I do suppose," she admitted confidentially 
to Mr. Murray, " that auntie would feel dreadfully 
disappointed at Ward taking a poor girl when he 
might have a rich one. And do you for a moment 
imagine she means to marry that old man at 
home? " 

"No, I do not. She would not talk about it so 
frankly if she did," returned Mr. Murray. 

" I wish some of the nice club men would fall in love 
with her and marry her. If she was where she could 
make the best of herself she would be very attractive. 
I have seen her look positively handsome at times. 
She is in the wrong place in the world. Do you 
believe there is such a thing?" and Miss Hildreth 
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looked up with a perplexed light in her eyes, as if his 
wider experience might solve the question. 

Women and girls who came to know Con Murray 
well, dropped into easy, confidential ways with him. 
She was engaged to one of the club men, — about the 
best and finest, she thought, — and he was on terms of 
intimacy with Mr. Murray. 

" It is unorthodox, but I believe it all the same. I 
have seen people spend years in getting fitted and be 
notable unsuccesses, then strike something and go 
straight on to prosperity." 

" But women can't run around and try all things as 
you men can. And I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe marriage is the best thing for women," was the 
girl's confident reply. 

" I should be sorry for Griffin Allard if you did not," 
he returned laughingly. 

Even the mothers, who were never quite sure how 
much was frankness and how much coquetry, felt that 
it was really desirable to have Miss Maurice. And 
Gertie, hating to return to a most uncomfortable 
home, allowed herself to be persuaded when she found 
the invitation was not merely complimentary and 
that she could add to the general enjoyment. 

The yacht came around to the little cove where the 
small dock was built out on one side — not a very safe 
roadstead in stormy weather; but there were no signs 
of storm, either in the heavens or in the brains of 
the weatherwise people. There were five gallant 
yachtsmen including the captain, two sailors, and a 
cook; though the voyages from port to port were 
not likely to be long, and provisions could be easily 
supplied. 

Captain Langdon was quite sure they had never 
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understood all the attractions of Robin's Point, and 
declared that the new clubhouse was not to be men- 
tioned in the same week. He accused Mr. Murray of 
talcing an unfair advantage of them. Why had he 
not invited all these people last summer, when they 
had grown weary of so much solitude? Mrs. Kobbe 
and the captain were delighted to see them again, and 
the worthy matron made 'Randy's life a burden by the 
numerous dishes she concocted. 

" They'd never think of 'em if you didn't strain every 
nerve to cook 'em first. An' then they want 'em every 
meal," said the girl in an injured tone. 

"They think of 'em afterward, an' that's a good 
sign." 

"It's jes' 's if one kept a hotel," grumbled 'Randy. 

"An' that's what I kin do to a turn, 'Randy Whiton, 
'n' I'm proud of it, too. Long's people pay well, I'm 
for doin' the fair thing by 'em." 

Some of the party went their way. Dr. Carew was 
among the new arrivals, and Winthrop Stanwood was 
eager to learn the truth about Ray. The letters had 
followed him from place to place, and now he was 
much alarmed at the denouement. 

Whether they should go at once to Bar Harbor, as 
Captain Langdon proposed, was quite a perplexing 
question. 

Mr. Murray thought it wisest to start around the 
western side of the island. They would have the 
picturesque shores of Maine, the islands, inlets and 
bays, and the pleasures of the different stopping places 
while they were still ignorant of Ray's true position. 
If, on the other hand, they found that far from happy, 
it would render the rest of their trip less satisfactory. 
Then, it would be so near the period of their departure 
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that if it was considered wisest to have Ray return to 
school, the matter could be settled once for all. 

Dr. Carew had been greatly surprised by the tidings. 
There were some peculiar points in the case that it 
seemed as if Ray alone should decide. At all events, 
for the sake of the party it would be well to take the 
pleasure first. 

The yachtsmen were really in no hurry to start. 
What with the superior cooking, the picnic in the 
shadow of the great rock, the canoeing and, most 
delightful of all, the evenings of fascinating social life, 
with music, games, and a finish of dancing, the pretty 
girls and their charming mothers, they were fain to 
spend the rest of the summer. And one night of cold 
and storm, when the blaze of the logs and the merri- 
ment ran high, it was more of a midwinter festival 
than a summer holiday. 

After that a lowering time, as if the storm was loath 
to depart. Then a magnificent west wind and a sky of 
such a deep blue it seemed as if September had come 
in with a rush of autumnal glory. 

They decided to go around Cranberry Island and up 
to Southwest Harbor and have a canoe trip up the 
sound that nearly divided Mount Desert. The younger 
children were to be left at home. Miss Maurice was 
bewailed by them, and now the party realized that 
her brightness was quite a necessary ingredient to a 
successful yachting trip. 

And the morning they started a note came from 
Miss Kenneth. She and her mother had taken a cot- 
tage at Bar Harbor, and anyone who could come 
was cordially invited. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

npHE beautiful wooded islands were pictures against 
* the blue sky. Series of misty purple hills; villages 
of scattered houses and one or two pretentious hotels; 
vessels of every description scudding by; the long 
beautiful sound with its green shores, its pleasure 
parties rowing, canoeing, lounging on the rocks, fish- 
ing, dreaming, sketching; men in flannels and knick- 
erbockers, girls in sailor hats and blue and white 
costumes — what a lovely passing picture it was ! 

They had all become excellent sailors, and so they 
kept on all the magnificent evening when the waves 
were crested with silver and the moon was proudly 
swelling to the full. 

"Oh, how fortunate we brought the telescope!" 
cried Princess. "Were the stars ever so glorious 
before? " 

"If we only had Professor Kenneth!" said Violet 
Osborne regretfully. 

" Perhaps I can come to your assistance, if I am 
not a professor," declared Captain Langdon. "I 
have studied the stars many a night without the aid of 
the telescope." 

He hastened over to the group of girls, wishing they 
did not keep themselves quite so much in the back- 
ground. Miss Hildreth and her lover had strolled 
away, finding a more interesting subject than the stars. 

3x3 
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The constellation Perseus was coming up in the 
northeast, and a yellowish train seemed to follow his 
appearance. 

" Now, if you will keep watch you will see some 
shooting stars," said he. 

"And the beautiful red-tinted star following out 
the handle of the Dipper? " 

"Arcturus. And now look northerly. There is a 
semicircle of stars above him, the Northern Crown." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Violet. "And I have seen the 
Southern Cross in all its glory." 

Princess sighed, rather with a sense of delight than 
envy. 

"That may be possible even for you," returned 
Violet laughingly. " For I contemplate taking some 
of you home with me. I shall be spoiled with com- 
panionship." 

"It is worth while to make the journey. One of 
my most splendid memories is my California visit," 
declared Aunt Lyndell. "How curious to think a 
moment about being a girl again! " and she smiled 
over to Millicent at the host of memories both could 
recall. 

"Did you visit the Bay of Monterey?" asked Cap- 
tain Langdon. "That is one of the most beautiful 
places. I have never run over to Europe yet, as 
people say, but if there is anything more magnificent 
than our own country I hope some day to see it. 
But, I confess, I could spend six months on the Cali- 
fornia coast and be forever finding something new. 
And this summer I have found no end of new wonders 
oil the coast of Maine." 

They all plunged into reminiscences about the 
western coast, and Captain Langdon found that Violet 
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Osborne had spent all her young life there until the 
last year. 

" Oh, quick! " shouted someone. " Look! " 

From the yellowish train of Perseus there were 
streaks of silvery whiteness and a shower of stars, 
swift, dazzling — a perfect meteoric blaze across the 
sky. Strange, unknown luminous matter, the begin- 
ning of new worlds from star dust, or the disintegra- 
tion of matter — mysterious, suggestive of the great 
work going on continually behind the mighty vault. 

Princess remembered the professor had called it the 
workshop of God. How many new and wonderful 
thoughts he had awakened in her mind ! She seemed 
to have grown so much to herself, she was so different 
from the glad little girl whose greatest efforts were to 
be sweet and amiable and outgiving. She was reaching 
up to a finer, higher life — the unfolding of the sacred 
blossom of womanhood. And there was a secret thrill 
of joy at the remembrance of Miss Margaret's more 
than hope — certainty — that he would spend a week or 
more with them. If he should be there now, and 
they should see him in their brief visit! 

" What sort of a brown study are you in, Princess?" 
and Violet placed her arm over her cousin's shoulder. 
"You look inspired. Are you searching for some of 
the uncertain comets, or a double star " 

"Oh, that was magnificent!" exclaimed Miss 
Maurice, as a brilliant star of greenish gold whirled 
through space and seemed to light on the opposite 
side of the wide blue arch. " Girls, did anyone make 
a wish? If you make it before the star disappears you 
are sure to get it." 

" Does that delightful circumstance attend only a 
girl's wish? Are we left out? " asked Mr. Murray. 
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" Perhaps. If you wanted a wish very much you 
might try," she answered with a half-laughing doubt- 
fulness. " But you men can get up and compass your 
desires so easily." 

" I know what I should wish if I were sure of it 
coming true," said Violet. 

"I don't know what I should wish," began Pearl 
with a certain wistfulness. " I really do not know 
what I want most. Sometimes nothing at all." 

"You are a lucky girl. I want a hundred things 
most. I want half a hundred next most." 

"But you must confine yourself to one, or you 
break the charm. There ! " ejaculated Mr. Murray. 

A soft flush went over the fair face of Princess. 
Had she really wished? 

" Don't you have to tell your wish afterward, so you 
cannot change your mind? " asked the captain. 

There was a group of pink faces that confessed at 
once to momentous secrets. And then everybody 
laughed. 

They went on finding the greater stars and constel- 
lations. Miss Hildreth and her lover promenaded the 
small deck, lingering at some secluded point now and 
then. The captain took out Miss Maurice, but their 
discussion was amusing rather than sentimental. 
Everybody was surprised presently to find it so near 
midnight, and the order was given to turn in. To 
sleep on shipboard was one of the events of the jour- 
ney. To-morrow they were to dine at the clubhouse 
and have a dance in the evening. 

They went ashore in the morning and inspected 
High Head. There were Oak Point and the beauti- 
ful western bay, placid enough now. Lovely green 
shores, picturesque with parties; girls with arms fuH 
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of fern and wild flowers; canoes, 'fishing boats; here a 
group of old women hovering over pot and kettles, 
dyeing various things, curing skins, basket-making, 
men carving pipes and handles from gnarled and knotty 
roots; then a woman hanging out long lines of clothes, 
and no end of children. 

" I suppose when boats went around Robin's Point 
the travelers commented on us," said Violet. ''Do 
you suppose we looked queer to them? At all events 
they could never extol our industry. We neither 
toiled nor spun nor washed. I think we have been 
simply picturesque." 

They reached the clubhouse after a great deal of 
loitering, and were warmly welcomed by the stay-at- 
homes; who were ready for any diversion with a crowd 
of girls in it. It was much smaller than the old one 
and had some delightful grounds with vine-wreathed 
summer houses, and had been promoted to golf-links, 
while the tennis-ground looked rather neglected. 
There was an actual street to the small settlement, and 
a row of pretty, neighborly cottages. On the rising 
ground back of them there were some substantial 
summer homes, and touches of improvement that 
had not yet destroyed the beautiful aspect of the 
scenery. 

They had all professed themselves notable sailors, yet 
it was a treat to get into more roomy quarters and 
have what Gertie Maurice called the appliances of 
civilization. Then, it was absolutely amusing to sit 
on the porch and the lawn and receive calls. People 
strayed in from the cottages, parties stopped their 
buckboards, until there was quite a procession and the 
grounds looked like a lawn party. Mr. Murray was 
bantered for his seclusion, but he declared that a man 
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with such a large family on his hands was deserving of 
praise rather than censure. 

The " family " was taken in with the heartiest 
welcome. There were some other girls eager for the 
promised dance, and, with the freemasonry of youth, 
they were all soon acquainted and describing the sum- 
mer diversions. 

Already there was a blaze of sumac here and there, 
a mellowness in the atmosphere that seemed to edge 
the clumps and stretches of fir and hemlock with a 
touch of pale yellow as they were outlined against the 
blue sky. Just visible were granite peaks. They 
climbed one, and through the telescope the whole 
beautiful green island spread out before them with its 
winding river, its pretty lakes, and Somes Sound, that 
looked like an arm of the sea. And there were the 
mountain peaks set around Bar Harbor. 

(< We did not have all the magnificence!" admitted 
Pearl. "Perhaps if we had taken some journeys 
earlier we should not have been so content." 

"Do you suppose Ray is content and happy? " asked 
Violet. " Of course we shall see her. What a gay 
place Bar Harbor must be ! And it will be such a treat 
to meet the Kenneths again. It is such a magnificent 
world that I almost wonder whether I shall be able to 
give up its pleasures and work honestly, steadily, and 
with an eye single to fame." 

"You do not have to now. And this is a holiday 
evolved out of another holiday. We must be frivolous 
and enter into the spirit of to-night." 

The dinner was quite an affair. Each girl had an 
escort. Gertie Maurice said while they were dressing 
for the evening that she had two cards full of promises, 
and that she was so confused on the subject she should 
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dance with every man who claimed her. The younger 
girls were full of excitement and had quite a grown-up 
feeling. The mothers had not a word to say. 

The ballroom was ornamented with vines festooned 
gracefully and branches of leaves that had begun to 
color. Occasionally a cluster of golden rod and aster 
gleamed amid the green. Bertram had found a branch 
of late wild roses and a handful of daisies. True, there 
was a florist not far off, and Gertie had secured a fine 
cluster of scarlet geranium for her adornment. Some 
of the outside guests were very handsomely gowned, 
but the pleasure was sufficient for youth. And, indeed, 
it was an evening to be remembered, with its music 
and merriment and twinkling feet. They had studied 
the stars until midnight the night before, but now it 
was the small hours before anyone thought of breaking 
the charm. 

The club did not let their visitors off with the one 
entertainment. There was a picnic to Lake Wood and 
a climb up Mount Young. They then must cross 
Frenchman's Bay and go up to Bass Cove and Goulds- 
borough. 

It had been a fine day, though now and then some 
suspicious clouds went drifting across the sky. Sud- 
denly the wind shifted to northeast and whistled over 
the bay, driving the waves up to a crest of foam. 
There was a frothing and hurrying of flying surf on the 
jagged shore edge, the grand tumult of the ocean being 
driven in through the many avenues. 

"We shall reach home before it really storms, I 
think," said Captain Langdon. " I was not dreaming of 
a flurry like this, but it is nothing to be frightened about. 
All you girls had better go down in the cabin, or you 
may get drenched." 
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The yacht went dancing on her way, with lurches 
that did startle them, and they caught each other's 
hands in mute terror. The wind absolutely drove 
them homeward. But before they reached the haven 
the rain came in great gusts like an army sweeping 
across the world, and as they stepped out they were 
drenched to the skin. But they were safe, and ran 
laughingly up to the house like dripping mermaids. 

" There really was not any danger, Uncle Con?" 
asked Princess when she could get her breath. 

"We had everything in our favor. Otherwise we 
should have run into the first port. It seems more 
like a shower than a storm." 

But it was a storm, for all that. The gale increased 
in violence, and the roar of the elements was like the 
boom of cannon and the scream of myriads in danger. 
The rain poured in torrents, and in spite of cheerful 
efforts every heart felt its fearsomeness. It was cold 
too, and they kindled fires, which dispelled the eerie 
feeling in some degree. No one had the heart to 
dance, but presently someone suggested singing; and 
they had a fine impromptu concert, at which Princess 
bore off the honors and received the thanks of the 
club. 

They awoke the next morning to find the fury of 
the storm somewhat abated, but all day long there 
was a sullen, steady rain. The tide came curling 
above the sea wall and bits of wreckage floated in: 
casks, lumber; fishing dorys torn from their supposedly 
safe shelter and swept away, or perhaps someone caught 
in them, which one could only think of with a shudder; 
rowboats floating upside down, and flotsam of various 
kinds. 

Even on the second day there could be no thought 
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of continuing their journey, but the whole party found 
club life very delightful. But by mid-afternoon the 
wind had shifted and the gray clouds began to break 
up and scurry over the heavens, showing rifts of blue 
here and there and ending with a sunset of such 
magnificence that everybody rushed out of doors to 
have the whole grand sight. The wind was fresh and 
exhilarating and the roads beaten so hard that most of 
them went out for a walk and to catch the last glimpses 
of the molten glory. 

On the following morning, much to the regret of the 
crew, they finished their journey to Bar Harbor. As 
their stay was uncertain, they decided it was best to 
say good-by, — which they did with many expressions 
of delight and gratitude, as they were to find their 
way home by steamer. The harbor was gay with a 
yacht squadron just going out with colors dancing 
proudly, and it seemed as if half the world must be 
going or coming. The rocky granite points were 
framed in by the green of the woods, and brilliant in 
the flawless sun; the white wings of the numerous 
vessels were flying like flocks of birds. 

Before them was the city of hotels, with their wide 
verandas that had hardly begun to thin out, and 
everywhere were pretty girls in sailor hats ready for 
an excursion, and others with books or needlework, 
forming pictures of every variety. 

When they were safely housed and had finished 
luncheon Mr. Murray and Mr. Drayton sallied out to 
find the Kenneths. After that they were to discover 
Mrs. Bragdon's whereabouts, if she was still here. 
Ray had written of some impending change, and they 
had not announced their coming journey, so it was just 
possible they might miss. 
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The girls were eager for a walk, and Aunt Lyndell 
offered to pilot them. Everything was new and charm- 
ing, and at first they almost envied Ray her lovely 
variety amid the throngs of bright eager faces. 
Everybody looked as if holidaying was the main busi- 
ness of life. And to have had weeks of it, with no 
thought of the morrow! 

Millicent sat alone waiting for tidings. No one had 
been able to formulate any plan with reference to 
Ray's future. Uncle Winthrop had made a strenuous 
protest about leaving her in her mother's care. 

"We must learn first what the care and the plans 
really are," said Lyndell. "And we could not well go 
against her wishes unless we saw great harm to her 
future from them." 

"Another instance of the far-reaching effect of a 
person's wrongdoing," appended the doctor. "Yet I 
think Archie has had a better and nobler life for the 
separation. I am glad, however, that he had no hand 
in it, that he was not consulted. And it has been a 
noble thing for him not to take advantage of the 
divorce and marry again, as is so commonly done. 
Good examples do not seem to spread, but they are 
excellent things, all the same." 

By dint of inquiry they found the avenue in which 
the Kenneths had their cottage, and now Millicent sat 
waiting for some word and watching the gay throng that 
passed up and down, as if she might chance to see a 
familiar face. Carriages drove by with middle-aged or 
crowded with laughing young people. There were 
lovers in pretty traps for two, there were haughty and 
aristocratic young women with a driver. What an 
endless procession! 

A light tap and the door opened. Millicent leaned 
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forward to greet her husband, but she saw that his 
face was more than grave, disquieted. 

" Oh, what is it? " she cried, springing up. 

"Are they all out? We have found the Kenneths 
and the sad ending of the story! I should like Dr. 
Carew to come. And I must take you, Millicent, to 
comfort our friends, who in some unexpected manner 
have been brought into the sorrow. Mrs. Bragdon 
died an hour or two ago, and Ray is with Mrs. Ken- 
neth, worn out, going from one faint to another." 

" But how did Mrs. Bragdon " She could not 

imagine them forming a friendship, and finished her 
question with her anxious eyes. 

"The cottage next to the Kenneths' was vacant, 
and Mrs. Bragdon had to be moved from the hotel 
where they were staying. A day or two afterward 
Margaret Kenneth discovered Ray, who was fright- 
ened, and most miserable in not knowing what to do. 
So she confided in the Kenneths. It seems that vis- 
ionary and fatuous woman who gained some power 
over Mrs. Bragdon at the Howicks' was quite useful 
to her on the journey thither and somehow did im- 
press her with a certain assurance about the power 
she claimed to have. But the poor creature gradually 
grew worse, and in a severe attack it was necessary to 
have a regular physician, who insisted that she should be 
moved to some quieter place and have a trained nurse. 
He knew of this cottage being recently vacated; 
and so she was brought to it, and a nurse installed. 
There were variations, but this Dr. Burke informed 
the Kenneths that Mrs. Bragdon's lungs were almost 
gone and that she could not last a month. Her eager- 
ness to recover was quite terrible to those around, 
and no one really dared tell her the truth. Last even- 
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ing she had a hemorrhage and was half unconscious 
all night, but would have Ray beside her. This morn- 
ing a second attack occurred, and since then she has 
been sinking, not really knowing anyone, and at last 
dropped quietly out of life, though Ray remained with 
her until almost noon, when she fainted from exhaus- 
tion. Margaret insisted upon her being brought into 
their cottage. You had better return with me. We 
will leave a note for the others. Dr. Carew and Dell 
will be most welcome to the Kenneths, but the others 
will be more comfortable here, and are not needed." 

"Yes," Millicent returned, and began to pick up a 
few articles in a half-absent manner, while Mr. Dray- 
ton hastily penned a note. "Poor Ray!" she sighed. 
" It has indeed been a tragedy to her. I wonder " 

" It can hardly have been a happy summer. It is 
barely six weeks since she left us. She wrote a week 
ago, after the removal. " 

" And the letter just missed us." 

" Perhaps there was a providence in that. We could 
have done no real good," and his voice dropped to 
a lower yet positive intonation. " No one could have 
prevented the end. You will like Dr. Burke, and I 
shall be glad to have him meet Carew." 

She was all ready then, and they walked out to- 
gether. It was quite a distance from the hotel, but 
they turned away from the noisy thoroughfare, where 
everyone seemed bound to put in all the merriment 
possible, since the end of the season was fast ap- 
proaching. 

" How strange she should have come to throw this 
shadow over Ray's life! I do wonder whether it was 
real love for her child? Still, I suppose we ought not 
question. Yet I cannot help wishing it might have 
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been otherwise. Do you believe that queer woman, 
with her pretenses, really worked any injury? " 

" Dr. Burke thinks not. He wonders that she lasted 
so long, and says the disease had been gaining 
ground for years; that her strong desire to live, sup- 
plemented by a little opium she was in the habit of 
taking, kept her from dropping down until she was 
worn to the last thread. So she has lived her life 
out, whether for good or ill. I am thankful now that 
Archie was away." 

They turned into the pretty avenue. Some lawns 
were all smooth-shaven grass, others had beds of bright 
geraniums and fragrant plants that scented the air. 
The Kenneths' was full of sweet and pungent odors. 

"The professor arrived yesterday," Mr. Drayton 
announced. "That was a great comfort to Mrs. 
Kenneth. " 

He espied them now, and came down the walk 
holding out a hand to each. Margaret rose from her 
willow chair on the piazza. 

" I hoped to give you a much happier greeting," she 
exclaimed. " But we were so glad to do what we could 
for the poor child, and it seemed providential that she 
should have been sent to us. I only wish we had 
known about her sooner. It has been a dreadful strain 
on her to take so much responsibility, when she had 
been shielded and cared for all her life." 

Mrs. Kenneth was in the cheerful parlor, which 
looked like a bower of greenery and bloom. 

"Ray has fallen asleep now, and the doctor does 
not wish her disturbed. For the last week she has 
scarcely slept or eaten," Margaret explained, when the 
first greetings were over. "The nurse is watching 
her." 



ft 
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The professor began to question Millicent about the 
others, and was much interested in their yachting ex- 
pedition. The storm, it seemed, had been extremely 
severe along the coast. He had occupied himself 
quite closely with various engagements, and now he 
intended to take a real fortnight's rest before the 
active duties of life began afresh. 

" And mamma and I mean to keep him so close that 
a bug or a pentacrinus or a uraster rubens or edimus 
will not have a chance at him. I detest those floating 
watery things! We may let him study a few butter- 
flies, but we get so little of him that we shall enforce 
our claim to the uttermost," declared Margaret. 

The professor gave a sigh of relief. "It is a de- 
light to have so good an excuse for rest," he returned. 

" How much shorter the days have grown already! 
But the evenings are quite worth having, especially 
when it is cool enough for a little fire. I should like 
the early autumn here, but I find society people are 
already flitting.'* 

" And as we cannot fall behind in the great march 
of fashion," said Mrs. Kenneth laughingly to her 
daughter, "you will be considering fresh pastures." 

" Not until I have taken uncle all about these, keep- 
ing him safely on the hilltops." 

Then they were summoned to supper, and after- 
ward Miss Kenneth had a fire of cedar boughs and 
pine cones started, for the beauty of the blaze, she 
declared. Dr. and Mrs. Carew came, and Dr. Burke 
looked in upon his patient. Then the men retired to 
the other cottage to settle some questions of business, 
while Margaret Kenneth repeated the occurrences of 
the last week, and spoke of Ray's devotion to her 
mother. 
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" It must have been so painful to listen to her con- 
tinual pleading for a little longer term of life. And 
the poor child was helpless, as we all are in the great 
crises of destiny. I do not wonder that she is quite 
worn out." 

Lyndell Carew had almost dismissed the old story 
from her mind until it had reared its unlovely head 
this summer. The hasty marriage of Helena March 
to the young and inexperienced Archer Stan wood; 
the distress of his father; the after- dissatisfaction of 
the wife who had taken this step merely as a refuge 
from other ills and made no effort to conceal her dis- 
appointment; her base desertion of her husband and 
little girl when her sister, then a rich widow, had 
offered her a more congenial life; her subsequent mar- 
riage, and the hope the family had entertained that the 
slight tie would never be renewed, were briefly told 
over, and explained to Margaret many mysteries in 
Ray as well as awakening a warmer and tenderer pity 
for the young girl. 

It was decided to have the funeral as quiet as pos- 
sible. The maid had already dismissed herself; and 
' the servant, a middle-aged woman with a grown son at 
hand, would care for the house until she was no longer 
required. Ray for the present would remain with the 
Kenneths, since she needed rest and quiet. 

It was a more serious matter than fatigue, they 
found the next morning. Fever had set in, and Ray 
lay in a sort of stupor, not noticing anyone. It was 
well the guardians were there, empowered to proceed 
in the business settlement. They found a quaint old 
burying ground; and Helena Bragdon, after all her 
selfish, striving, unquiet life, in its mad pursuit of pleas- 
ure, was laid to rest with no friend to mourn her loss, 
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though they all sincerely regretted the frivolity, 
worldliness, and self-seeking that had shown no pity 
for other lives which might have been ruined through 
her indifference. 

Only the elders went to the sad burial. , There was 
so much for the young people to see and do that their 
visit was shadowed as little as possible by the sorrow. 
Nothing was said outside of the family circle; and 
that Ray was ill at Mrs. Kenneth's was sufficient ex- 
planation. 

Mrs. Bragdon had indulged in many extravagances 
the last few months, but on applying to her lawyer in 
New York they found that when all settlements were 
made there would be from ten to twelve thousand 
dollars for Ray. 

"I doubt if she ever thoroughly enjoys it," said 
Mrs. Drayton. " It seems sad that it had to happen. 
I wonder if we shall ever see the real wisdom of it or 
class it as a mysterious providence?" 

They lingered at Bar Harbor a full week, and then 
they felt they must return and make ready for home. 
Schools would open, holidays would be over, and the 
active life of work begun. 

But the young people enjoyed every moment, if 
there were no hops interspersed. There were 
drives and canoeing parties; there was the Indian en- 
campment with its dwellings, — half tents, half booths, 
— with shelves and counters full of keepsakes to buy 
and carry away. Moccasins and caps, queer pipes and 
sticks, baskets of every description so permeated with 
the fragrance of sweet grass that for months to come 
the odor would bring up reminiscences of the place. 
There were saucers and boxes of birch bark, etched 
with native scenes; and Uncle £on being generously 
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inclined, the girls came home laden with trophies 
from almost every place where money could be spent. 
He and the professor were untiring escorts, for Mr. 
Amory was busy making sketches of the enchanting 
nooks he found, and the others haunted the Kenneth 
cottage. 

There was little said about the four anxious days 
when the two doctors used their utmost skill to keep 
Ray's fever under control. Indeed, they were glad to 
have the young people occupied and happy and laying 
up stores of pleasant memories for the future. Often 
Miss Margaret joined them in their rambles; and they 
had one delightful gypsy party to Eagle Lake and a 
journey up to the top of Green Mountain, from which 
point, Princess declared, they could see all the king- 
doms of the earth. 

And the nights with the brilliant harbor lights; the 
grand swells of old ocean; the music of young voices 
and instruments that sounded enchanting over the 
water; the glowing, brilliant stars, that seemed to 
dazzle with greater luster since there was no moon; 
the happiness and joy everywhere that made the place 
a veritable fairy land — gave them all ineffaceable 
memories of a happy time. 

Mrs. Kenneth insisted upon a share of them, and 
when there was nothing important in the evening 
they came and sat around the fire and talked in low 
tones; but Ray was in an L part quite at the other 
side, where she would not be easily disturbed. They 
were all very sorry, and there was a tint of mystery 
about it, too, that appealed to them; but since Dr. 
Carew was sure she would recover, they believed and 
waited and saved up all the delights to tell her. 
Princess alone knew how near it came to being serf- 
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ous, for she and the professor often dropped into little 
confidences, and she kept them sacred. 

But one morning Ray roused and saw Auntie Dell 
at her bedside, sewing on some trifle and glancing up 
to smile cheerfully. 

"I've had such a strange dream," she said, after 
considering many moments. "I thought my own 
mother came back, Auntie Dell, and I went away 
somewhere with her. I was so unhappy. I tried to 
love her, but she was so different from anything I had 
ever known, and then I can't seem to remember what 
happened. Have I been ill? I feel so light and 
queer." 

"You have been quite ill, dear," said the soft voice 
in reply. " But you are better, and will soon be well 
again." 

She lapsed into silence, but slow thoughts kept 
haunting her. And when Miss Margaret came in it 
seemed a link in the strange chain, and events stood 
out more distinctly. Was it true instead of a dream? 
Here was the nurse that had come for her mother. 

She reached up as the nurse was arranging the 
pillow and caught her arm. 

"Nurse," — in a half-frightened whisper, — "you 
saw my mother. Is she — where is she? " 

" At rest, my dear. And you have been ill a week." 

Then it was all ended. A great joy that she had 
longed for until she could hardly think of anything 
else had turned to ashes in her clasp. She had tried 
so hard to love, to feel a passionate interest as other 
girls did in their mothers; she had prayed for vital 
warmth and tenderness, and now the effort was 
ended. Had she failed in spite of her desire? For 
she had been sincere and earnest in her endeavor, 
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knowing all the time, with that far insight, that fatal 
consciousness, that they two never could have blended 
in the soul harmony of desire and affection or tastes. 
Never were natures more dissimilar. 

Uncle Winthrop came in the next morning. As she 
stretched out her hands with a glad cry she remem- 
bered in a quick flash how ungracious she had been 
about his confidence and jealous that his love should 
have been given to another. 

He was shocked at the change in her. 

"My dear child," folding her to his heart, "I did 
not realize that it had been so bad with you. It has 
proved a peculiar and perhaps uncalled-for trial. I 
am not sure you should have been allowed to leave 
the safe shelter of love for this unknown and repudi- 
ated claim " 

" I wanted to go. I thought it my duty," she inter- 
rupted. "I do not understand how far I was in the 
right. I think I was in the wrong before, about many 
things, and I longed to do something heroic." 

She began to cry softly; she was so weak when she 
endeavored to put her thoughts and emotions into 
words. 

"There, dear, do not try to talk. It is sad for us 
all to say good-by and go away, but we leave you in 
the best of hands, and we are all more than satisfied 
to have it ended, if, indeed, it was a duty. As soon 
as you can undertake the journey we shall bring you 
to the city and try to make amends for this sad 
experience. I think we are glad to know that no one 
outside the family has any claim on you. You have 
been a gift to us in a very peculiar manner." 

She was too weak for anything but words of com- 
fort, and they were most grateful to her. The nurse 
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thought it really unwise for her to have so much 
excitement, but, as they were all going away, it could 
hardly be avoided, and the three girls had strict 
injunctions to indulge only in the merest common- 
places and not show any surprise. 

But they were startled at the wan, white face and the 
large wistful eyes that seemed to entreat sympathy; 
and the hand she stretched out to them looked like 
the story of illness told in marble, Violet said afterward. 

"She must have been very ill to look like that," 
Pearl remarked to Dr. Carew. 

"She was very much worn-out when the illness 
came on. It has been a hard thing to live through," 
he replied gravely. 

" It is curious," Pearl remarked to the girls, "that 
Ray should have had the tragedy of the summer and 
the rest of us mere pleasure." 

Dr. Carew's assent was given to Dr. Burke's plan 
that Ray should remain for another month and have 
the benefit of the glorious and exhilarating autumn 
days, since the Kenneths were not to come to town 
until October, and both ladies added their cordial 
entreaty. They could not leave her in better hands; 
at Robin's Point there would be the confusion of 
packing and journeying, and in the city the added 
confusion of getting the girls off to school again. So 
the offer was accepted gladly. 

Miss Hildreth left the party with many fervent 
expressions of pleasure for the delightful time she had 
enjoyed with them. Miss Maurice was to go on to 
New York with them. They had heard from Kitty 
and Ruth, who were looking forward with great 
pleasure to another year at school with the Sherburne 
Clan. 
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Professor Kenneth walked down to the boat with 
them, though Princess was his chief companion. 

"It has been the most satisfactory summer of my 
life but for the one sad episode," he declared. "I 
have been charmed to know you all, and when I meet 
your father, as I shall take some pains to do, I shall 
beseech him to place Bertram under my care. I hope 
never to lose sight of you again." 

Princess answered with a glad, sweet smile. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IN THE HEART OF THINGS. 

*"pHE nurse had gone away, and Ray Stanwood was 
* coming downstairs and sitting out on the porch in 
the glowing September sunshine and drinking in all 
the life-giving fragrances. It had been a happy, rest- 
ful fortnight, and full of mysterious pleasure. The 
professor had carried her downstairs one morning 
when she had just begun to totter about the room on 
the nurse's arm. Dr. Burke wanted her to have a 
change. She seemed to be brooding over something, 
and it kept her dispirited. He could guess what it 
was, after having seen Mrs. Bragdon that last week in 
all her unreasonable moods and her horrible dread of 
death. 

How many times her mother had appealed to her in 
that desperate, heart-breaking fashion Ray found it so 
hard to answer! For she had been brought up with 
a firm belief in God, in the wisdom, justice, and 
fatherly love that pitied the ignorant and went out in 
the darkness of night or the depths of the forest to 
call in those of the flock astray. But if they heard 
and came not! 

Miss Rand's ideas were rather flattering to human 
nature. The mistakes were to be lived out of in 
another world. There was no sin to be punished; 
for weakness of will had prevented right living and led 
to the mistakes; when the will was strengthened, the 
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judgment made purer and stronger, the new living 
would simply be going on to a state of perfection. 

What were they to do in this wonderful life? 

"For I shouldn't like to be reading and singing and 
looking after other people and having no real pleasure 
of my own," Mrs. Bragdon said complainingly. " Miss 
Rand has such a sort of vagueness. I think she does 
not really know. And, Ray, your God is cruel to 
punish people for doing what satisfies them best I 
could not be a Methodist or a nun, though I've known 
of nuns having real good times and not worrying 
about the future. I thought I'd be a Romanist when 
I was on the Continent; it seems so easy to go and 
confess and get absolved and never trouble about the 
old sins. But Mr. Bragdon thought Romanism horri- 
ble and the Church of England not much better. He 
was a very bigoted some sort of chapel man, and gave 
away a good deal of money. But it didn't keep him 
from getting into dreadful tempers and being hard 
with his work people and sometimes quarreling with 
his son. His brother didn't believe anything; and he 
was very comfortable to get along with. Of course, 
I went to church with my husband when I couldn't get 
up a cold or a headache on short notice; and I went 
to communion to please him." 

Ray had looked her horror at such a travesty. 

"Well — I didn't see but what I was as good as com- 
mon folks. There are so many ways of belief in the 
world. I think I'd like better that there shouldn't be 
any hereafter, only it seems horrid to drop out of 
everything. But I'm not going to die. Miss Rand 
says I need not. I do wonder if she will ever die? " 

Ray shivered. She thought of the sentence passed 
upon all men for as much as all men have sinned. 
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Then she would rouse herself and talk of what they 
would do in the winter. She sent Ray out to walk 
and to sit on the piazza. She exaggerated every little 
attention and talked about the lovers Ray was to have 
and the elegant church wedding with white satin, laces, 
and jewels. 

"For both of my marriages were just plain, hurried- 
up affairs, but I mean yours shall be splendid." Ray, 
so used to refinement and good breeding, could not 
shut her eyes to the lack of everything she had been 
reared to regard as necessary, to the love of show, the 
vulgar pride in mere money, the captious and ill- 
natured comments, the absolute ignorance and lack 
of discrimination. She tried hard not to be ashamed, 
but she was relieved when Mrs. Bragdon was com- 
pelled to keep her room. 

There were many physical discomforts as well. 
She had been used to such a glad, free sort of life and 
out-of-door wildness and rejoicing. And now to sit 
for hours listening to this random, inconsequent 
talk; to be appealed to on religious subjects, then 
sharply contradicted or unjustly blamed; to see the 
dreadful simulations that could deceive no one, if 
Lisette did accomplish them skillfully, — the paint and 
powder, the reddened lips, the penciled brows, the 
elegant hair-dressing, the youthful attire that was but 
a mockery, — sickened Ray. 

The confinement within doors, the waist that was 
tightened until she could hardly breathe, the dainty 
slippers with their high French heels that made her 
feet ache and gave her a mincing walk, told upon her 
health. She lost her appetite; she began to shrink 
from the gaze of strangers; she grew strangely sensitive 
\{ she saw two or three girls talking with lifted brows 
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and eyes wandering in her direction. How could she 
endure years of it? Would she have the courage to 
break with her mother and return to school, to the 
healthful, simple, true life, and cast aside all these 
shams? 

Then had occurred the alarming attack nn which 
Dr. Burke was called and the removal for which she 
felt so thankful. And the very next day Miss Ken- 
neth, who had caught a glimpse of her, called with the 
most exquisite proffer of sympathy and any assistance 
within her power; and poor Ray, overcome with the 
glad sense of having one friend to turn to in this 
extremity, — for she had felt it would not do to appeal 
to the dear ones who would have come to her assist- 
ance at the merest word, — leaned her head on Marga- 
ret Kenneth's shoulder and found the overwhelming 
relief to her strained and aching nerves. 

Professor Kenneth could not have mentioned the 
matter in a note. Indeed, he was in so much doubt 
about his share in the transaction that he was 
counting on an interview with his clear-eyed and ex- 
perienced sister-in-law, when he should suppose a case 
to her and perhaps find a way out of the tangle. But 
now she was immeasurably surprised and almost 
incredulous. • 

Mrs. Kenneth had heard of Archer Stanwood's unfor- 
tunate marriage, ended by a divorce; but this reap- 
pearance and claim upon the young girl seemed like 
an improbable romance, yet it was painful truth. 

The following days were terrible indeed to Ray. 
When Mrs. Bragdon was not under the influence of 
opium she called for her incessantly. She must hold 
her hand and smooth the poor wrinkled brow, where 
the hollows at the temples grew deeper every moment. 
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She could not, would not die. She implored Ray to 
save her, to give her part of her youth and strength. 
There was transfusion of blood, she had heard ; any- 
thing to keep her from going out to the Unknown ! 

" That dark, horrible world! Oh, save me from it, 
Ray! " she would shriek. 

And then had come blessed unconsciousness and 
the end. Ray had collapsed, worn out in body and 
nerve. 

When she was brought down to the cheerful sitting 
room, where the sun was shining in one window and 
crept over the floor like a dancing golden rivulet, 
tempered by the thin drapery curtain, she could have 
laughed with sudden joy and delight. How charming 
the apartment looked! Mrs. Kenneth was in her re- 
clining chair, which could be raised and lowered and 
wheeled about and which was filled with dainty cush- 
ions. By her side were a willow-work stand and a small 
revolving bookcase. In one corner was a bower of 
greenery. Margaret had a quantity of rapid-growing 
vines in pots, and had trained them over wires. Some 
vases were skillfully arranged on brackets, and held 
ferns with long feathery fronds and stiffer bracken, 
heads of yellow grain, grasses gathered in their fullest 
bloom, branches of sumac, and leaves beginning to 
ripen in gold and red and the infinite shades between. 
Small tables were scattered about, and simple easy- 
chairs in cane and willow, while on Margaret's easel 
were a partly finished autumnal picture having a bit 
of wood and water trickling over a stony way and a 
bright-eyed frog peering out of a hollow at a small 
flying insect. The spacious couch on which she was 
deposited, the smile on the gravely sweet face, the wel- 
comes from the two women, the tall vase just beside 
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her with a handful of wild flowers, filled the place 
with suggestions of Aunt Millicent and her exquisite 
taste. 

The doctor dropped in presently. 

" Ah, this is just right! " taking the thin white hand 
in his. " N.ow you must talk a little, rest a little, 
have Miss Margaret read to you and be sufficiently 
ill-mannered to doze off to sleep, and be fed with no 
end of good things. In a few days a ride out of doors 
in the wheel chair, then you may come to a carriage." 

"That is a very delightful, multifold prescription," 
and Ray smiled. 

She had really beautiful eyes, if they were not set in 
such deep hollows. He wondered a little how it was 
possible for that wretched travesty of a woman 
to have had such a clear, sweet, honest-looking 
daughter. 

" You have been a pretty good patient," he returned 
smilingly. " And you had a good constitution. Now 
you must simply press forward and gain up all the 
losses." 

It would be such pleasure to do this here. Oh, 
how good life was, and friends and love! She had 
been feeding on husks, and trying to find in them 
some sweet, nourishing grain, but the starved soul 
could not impart what it had not gathered. It was 
everything after its own kind, in the spiritual world as 
well as the physical; and when one had refused the 
rightful sustenance and grown into the shape and 
mold, like the barren fig tree, its properties were lost 
and there was nothing but leaves that must wither and 
fail, following out the law of correspondence. 

Professor Kenneth came and sat at the head of the 
couch. He had never quite dispossessed himself of 
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some responsibility in what had befallen Ray Stan- 
wood. He had told the story over to his sister-in-law 
and asked her opinion. 

"It certainly could not have made any difference," 
said she. " Mrs. Bragdon had armed herself with a 
knowledge of her powers. I do not think even Mr. 
Stanwood had a right to refuse her. He might have 
told Ray the incidents that led to the separation with 
more frankness than anyone else could use and then 
allowed her to decide. But I believe now that Ray will 
always be glad she did not refuse her mother those 
few weeks. I do not think she can ever be truly glad 
of the experience, though some lesson may be evolved 
from it." 

" I fail to see any good except that she has some 
money, and if she had refused, the money would no 
doubt have gone elsewhere." 

"I can't imagine any of those Sherburne people 
making money a real object. And as I talked the 
matter over with Mrs. Carew, I recalled a great 
scandal in which Helena March's father was involved; 
when he committed suicide. She was two years or so 
older than Lieutenant Stanwood, and as she married 
almost immediately after, I think, like more than one 
unprincipled girl, she took the first man who seemed 
eligible, or perhaps the one whose sympathy she 
could work upon most easily. It is a fortunate thing 
she did not quite wreck his life. And it is sad that 
the innocent must suffer for the careless, selfish, and 
scheming souls. However, all this could never have 
happened at a better time or place. With such a 
changing crowd one is soon forgotten, and Ray saw 
very little of real society. It is much better that a 
trusty and friendly man who knew the family should 
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have been called into it than some curious, gossiping 
person." 

It had taken several talks to convince the professor. 
And now he felt that he must try to make amends to 
her personally, in little attentions. Her demands were 
really very small. She liked reading aloud, and the 
professor was an excellent reader and speaker. So, 
while Margaret was busy about the small housekeep- 
ing matters that were rather too much for one 
domestic, he supplied her place. 

It was very pleasant to lie here — even in silence. 
Ray had never been ill before, had never been worn by 
such a strain on the nerves. The physical weakness 
rendered her simply content, since there was no 
further question of duty. Now and then a great 
sense of relief swept over her, as if she had been 
rescued from some imminent danger. 

Then Mr. Phillips came, and Professor Kenneth 
devoted himself still more assiduously to the invalid. 
She went out in the wheeling chair and took long 
draughts of the bracing air and the sunshine. Dr. 
Burke said it was the best thing for her. And when 
she could begin to talk a little without being tired, 
they never touched on those sad weeks. He seemed 
so interested in their school life. It was strange that 
such a grave scholar should find entertainment in 
girls, when his head was full of the very beginnings of 
creation, it seemed, and there was no end of species 
and families and developments sorted and laid by on 
the shelves of memory. He was glad, too, to have 
her talk about Beaumanoir and Sherburne, who was 
in Germany — a fine young fellow, nluch handsomer 
than Bertram; all the pleasures the clan had taken 
together, and the lovely time the little girls had had 
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at Nora von Lindorm's wedding, and their delightful 
party when the bride had gone away, and how every- 
one always was in love with Princess. 

Living over the girl life in retrospection was a most 
excellent thing for Ray: recounting the simple 
school incidents — and how often Princess seemed to 
be the heroine! How tender and affectionate they 
had all been to her in her sorrows. A hundred little 
things she had received almost ungraciously then 
flashed over her now and brought a flush to her pale 
cheek. 

Where and how had she first gone so sadly astray? 
For she had wandered far from the right path; she 
had lost the sunny charm grandmamma had delighted 
in. Was it true she had had too much love showered 
upon her? She had not given out the grand measure. 
She had not accepted the proffered joys even. She 
had grown self-centered, suspicious, faithless, carping 
in heart, because she had not had #//the best of every- 
thing. Because she had not some great gift, — the ten 
talents, — she had refused to make the best of her one. 
Perhaps this was why the great and sorrowful experi- 
ence had been sent upon her: that all the remainder 
of her life she should be able to tell the fine gold from 
the dross. 

"And to-morrow I really must leave you," the 
professor said to Margaret one evening as they were 
walking down the avenue to meet Mr. Phillips, who 
had gone for the mail and to do several 'errands. 
"Most of my traps went off to-day, and they draw 
me with a hundred arms." 

"Why do you not say the arms of Briareus? That 
would not suggest all manner of creeping, crawling 
things," laughed Margaret. 
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"They can't creep out of sealed bottles and jars. 
And you forget the splendid photographs. I am 
indebted for your cheerful assistance. I have had a 
royal summer, in spite of the one sad misadventure 
that somehow was the beginning of a most enjoyable 
interest. Do you know that outside of yourself I 
have never had any real social time with young 
people? I have been tutor and professor, and had 
grown dried-up and musty until I met those charming 
Robin's Point people." 

" And renewed your youth? " 

" Did I seem old to you, Margaret?" 

He asked it with a hesitating earnestness that 
touched her. 

"Oh, Uncle Eric!" She seldom called him by his 
name. His mother had given it from the hero of a 
novel that she admired very much. But he considered 
it rather trivial and insignificant, and never used it. 
"You seem younger now than when we first knew 
you. But, remember, I am not a truly young girl." 

"I have never exactly missed my youth, life has 
been so busy and full of interest. But youth is charm- 
ing, for all that." 

There was an indescribable wistfulness in his tone, 
as if he regretted the fast-flying years. She had some- 
thing to say, but it was very hard to begin. They 
went on in a curious silence, broken by the rustling of 
leaves and the shrill, slow sound of crickets admon- 
ishing the passer-by that autumn had come. 

"Too old, do you think, to be interested in some- 
one barely out of girlhood? Margaret, it is an im- 
portant question to me. " 

"Oh, Uncle Eric!" with an indrawn breath. "I 
was afraid — but if you are interested I have not 
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been a very good chaperone," with a sound in her voice 
between a half-laugh and a sigh. 

'• You do not mean " 

" I think it may be a good thing that business calls 
you away. A young girl's heart in sorrow and suffer- 
ing can so easily mistake sympathy. Your relations 
with Miss Stanwood have been so unusual. But if you 
have been attracted " 

" It is not Mjss Stanwood," he returned gravely. 
"Why, I feel almost like a father toward her, poor 
little girl! But it is someone quite as young. And 
now I would like to be set back a little or begin over 
again. Margaret, you will consider me a foolish old 
fellow, after all." 

"Why — if she cares — I think people quite nearly 
of an age have more sympathies and enjoyments in 
common, but Shakspere, you know, advised differently. 
And if you keep growing younger " 

" It was a delightful thought to me. No, it has 
hardly been a thought. I shall wait for it to develop. 
A year or so hence I shall be able to judge with some 
certainty. And if nothing comes of it, there will be 
a little remembrance such as a good many men have 
had, I dare say. But you do not suppose that Miss 
Stanwood " 

"You have been connected with an episode that 
she can never forget. You have become very friendly 
and dear. She would be ungrateful if she did not 
esteem you highly. I have been surprised at the 
many tender little methods you have developed. 
Mother is quite in love with you, and has decided to 
come to New York, so that we can see more of you 
this winter. And if I were in a state of convalescence 
I should be glad to have you near by. Does all that 
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make you vain?" with a soft sound in her voice, 
that he knew was going over a smile. 

" You and your mother are very dear to me," he 
returned in a deeply moved tone; and just then Mr. 
Phillips rejoined them. 

Ray did miss him very much, but she was growing 
stronger and could walk about by herself. She was 
mysteriously drawn to Mrs. Kenneth, who had the 
heart of a young girl with a richness of experience that 
rendered her an admirable companion. Ray had 
suffered so much from selfish absorption of late that 
she tried not to engage Margaret's attention in the 
slightest degree. The older girl was touched by this 
spirit of self-abnegation, but her lover did feel that he 
had the first claim in these infrequent visits. 

It thus happened that Ray and Mrs. Kenneth were 
a good deal together. They spent hours out on the 
bit of secluded greenery where she had first seen 
them, and one day she confessed the episode. 

"Oh, why did you not come to us at once?" cried 
Mrs. Kenneth. 

" I was not quite certain — oh, Mrs. Kenneth," and 
a distressful-light suffused her ingenuous countenance, 
" I am afraid no one can quite understand how it was 
with me! The life and aims and surroundings were 
so different. Then, I could not be sure that I had a 
right to make any explanations. I had to be very 
guarded in letters even, for if the others had known 
that I was so unhappy they would have interfered. 
There was the awful mortification of feeling out of 
place and knowing the efforts I was expected to make 
were really not proper for a young girl " 

Her voice was tremulous, and ceased with a sort of 
inward sob, while a flame of scarlet suffused her face. 
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"You poor child! What a cruel strait it was!" 
said the sympathetic listener, who understood there 
were many things that could not be put into words. 

" You know, I had chosen to go. I am afraid, after 
all, my choice was not from the highest motive. And 
I can't seem to decide whether I was right or not. 
Only please believe the money did not make any 
difference. I think I should have felt better if she 
had been poor and needed me. I thought she did at 
first. And she seemed so ill and friendless." 

"You must accept the fact that it was right. The 
end proves that." 

" But I could not comfort her. I did try. My own, 
faith used to grow weak and confused at times. 
There were so many hard things that I could not 
explain, and she was so — oh, dare I say it! — ignorant 
about God and a future life, and she wanted to live 
here always, to have a round of society pleasures and 
dress. Underneath that it was just like a boat grating 
upon rocks, as ours did sometimes at Robin's Point 
when we were not careful. You felt it was rock all 
the way through, and you could make no impression, 
so you must push off. And when Miss Rand had 
imbued her with those curious ideas of living, she 
used to get vexed because she could not convince me 
that they were right and that one need not die. Then 
the reaction would come. Oh, could I have done any 
better? I keep going over and over it " 

" My dear, it is in God's hands, and you must leave 
it there. That divine light higher than any human 
knowledge has it in charge, and we must trust him. 
I think that is what is meant by the dead burying its 
dead. Then we come to our duty with the living, 
with ourselves." 
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"But I don't seem to know about myself." The 
large troubled eyes were raised to the soft elder ones. 
" I look so weak and uncertain when I turn my eyes 
inward, and I find so many mistakes. I am afraid I 
have studied myself too much. And why this should 
have happened when I was really longing for a 
mother to love, and feeling there was one near and 
dear " 

" With all these charming relatives? With the 
cousins that are so like sisters! Still, I can under- 
stand the longing. I don't know what I should have 
done without Margaret. If I had been well and 
strong I think I should have liked to take some orphan 
girls to train and educate, girls who wanted mothers, 
like you, but who were without ties. A mother is 
meant to be, as the poet says, 'The holiest thing 
alive,' but we do see mothers who seem to have no 
true understanding of the tie. And perhaps God 
wanted you to know this, that you might grow in finer 
accord with your father. All the lessons of life are 
not pleasant ones." 

"And grandmamma. She was so glad to have me. 
Oh, I am afraid I have not been grateful enough," 
and the eyes filled with tears. 

" There may be a good deal of life in which to gather 
up the dropped stitches and make the fabric beautiful 
and strong. That must be done by broader endeavor, 
by truth-seeking and love for others, not merely trying 
how we can be benefited by every act. For some 
things done with a high motive outside of self are 
returned fourfold when we are least expecting. And 
this painful experience may have been given to clear 
your vision so that you could better appreciate other 
loves. There are many events at sixteen that do not 
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bear real fruit until long afterward. Trees do not 
always fruit in their first season." 

"I believe I have been thinking a great deal about 
myself this last year," she replied in a tone of regret. 
" Before that things just came — love, pleasures, duties 
that were agreeable." 

"And it seems hard at first when one has to make 
an effort. But it is written : * Do this or that, and all 
things shall be added.' The doing comes first. And 
in all the years to come you may find some grace 
evolved, added from this very experience." 

Margaret and Mr. Phillips came slowly out to them. 

" The wind begins to blow up a little, and it is time 
you tender people came into the house," said the 
daughter smilingly. She slipped her hand around 
Ray's waist, and the lover took the bar of the wheel- 
ing chair. 

They were hardly settled indoors when Dr. Burke 
entered. 

"I did not exactly think anyone needed me," he 
began; "and doctors are the one set of people who 
are never credited with an eye single to friendship. 
But I have had a long walk and two trying farewells, 
and I want a cup of Miss Margaret's delightful tea to 
restore the equilibrium." 

" Which you shall have with pleasure." 

Margaret lighted her spirit lamp, and the pretty 
copper kettle swung to and fro with the slow ease of a 
minuet. 

"Who were you so sorry to give up?" asked Mrs. 
Kenneth with interest. 

" Not the richest patient, though her fulsome sorrow 
was very trying; there really was some sorrow in it. 
Mrs. Kenneth, I expect you will go off cheerful as a 
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lark, and perhaps remember me twice as long as the 
weak-nerved old lady who does not know what to do 
with her money but just spend it on her own grati- 
fication." 

"Was it some poor sufferer that anyone can help 
who so moved your sympathy? " 

" Poor in a mental sense. Otherwise one for whom 
Agur's prayer had been answered. A young woman 
who has obeyed the behests of fashion and pleasure 
until she has worn herself out. In the early part of 
the season I thought her in a decline. Now she is 
much better and counting on a fresh plunge into dis- 
sipation. The summer has been dull and tedious 
because she has had to live like a reasonable human 
being, and now she goes away to undo all my efforts 
and take her life in her own hands to fritter away. 
By spring she will be dead. That is all my reward." 

" Poor thing! Can you not make her see the worse 
than folly of it? " 

" Pleasure is all the good she understands. The 
evil she will not see." 

" Here is your tea. And your present patient does 
you credit. She will not waste your ability or your 
skill during the coming winter," smiling over to 
Ray. 

"One doesn't mind hard work with ever so much 
good advice thrown in, if it produces some beneficial 
result. That is the disheartening side of the pro- 
fession, when you know your best efforts are wasted. 
Odd, too, that people will not heed, when no one really 
desires to die — even most of the suicides have a mo- 
ment of too late repentance. Your tea is delicious, 
Miss Margaret. And some day I shall hate to be say- 
ing good -by to you." 
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" It must be dull here in the winter for a young 
man/' said Mr. Phillips. 

"And grand, too. You have a little time to be 
natural, and to see the real side of real people. I en- 
joyed it last winter, and found some tragedies as well 
as comedies, but not much money," laughingly. "I 
think I am like the hotel keepers, so I ought not 
grumble at fashion." 

When he had sipped his tea he came over to the 
couch where Ray was hedged about in the corner with 
bright cushions. He had been much interested in her 
case and really gave thanks for her escape from the 
frivolities and contradictions that had encompassed 
her with such subtle chains. Yes, the world was full 
of tragedies. 

"You surely will not spend all your life here? " com- 
mented Mr. Phillips. 

" Don't unsettle my faith," he answered with a short 
laugh. " Dr. Carew nearly did that. What a splendid 
man, and what a friend he might be to one! I shall 
stay another year, at all events; and I hope to see you 
all. And now I must leave thee, Paradise. When I 
am gone you may dispute as to whom the pronoun 
belongs. You are doing royally, Miss Stanwood. 
There is a storm coming up, and I shall feel it incum- 
bent to drop in and see how it affects your nerves. I 
am glad you are not flying off to Fashion's haunts, for 
we shall have some glorious weather that will brighten 
one's blood and clear one's brain. Good-night." 

What an inspiriting voice he had! The sound had a 
sort of tide-beat as Ray settled drowsily in the cush- 
ions and Margaret lighted the fire. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AT THE WICKET-GATE. 

*T*HE days went by like a happy dream, leaving a 
* kind of elusive and indescribable pleasure, the 
sensation of a restful happiness. Margaret made her- 
self an elder sister — she was so interested in the Sher- 
burne girls, and in the generation that had gone before 
and were now happy mothers and heads of families. 
Few events out of the ordinary routine had befallen 
them, yet each had in some way distinguished herself 
and made a living, outflowing center. 

What Pearl would do with her beauty, Violet Osborne 
with her artistic gift, and Princess 

" Uncle Beaumanoir once said Princess might sing 
in church, but he would not for a moment entertain 
the thought of her appearing in any professional 
capacity," said Ray. 

"And Princess is not fitted for public life. She has 
all the courage of truth, but no desire to distinguish 
herself. I hope she will make as happy a wife and 
mother as her own mother has done." 

Secretly, Margaret believed her capable of filling a 
higher sphere. But was there anything nobler than 
the destiny of an earnest, useful, and lovely wife and 
mother, honoring both positions? 

"And I have so little," declared Ray. 

"Did you ever use all your gifts and faculties?" 
asked Mrs. Kenneth. 

35* 
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"No," was the honest reply, with a faint smile. 

" And we never know how far any quality can go 
until we begin to use it to the uttermost." 

Ray felt she had stopped short in many things, from 
a certain deliberate intent. She had been childish, re- 
fusing what she might have had because it was not the 
best or greatest that could have come to her. She 
was beginning to understand now that she had really 
done discredit to her grandmother's training and her 
overwhelming love that had bordered on indulgence. 
She had almost demanded that the outside world 
should give her the same measure, while she gave 
nothing back. Perhaps this was why God had sent 
this bitter experience to her, that she might learn 
what a hideous monster selfishness and thirst for ad- 
miration could become, and that the egotistical fashion 
of measuring all things by what one wanted with no 
regard to the rights of others could only make an 
unlovely character. 

There were a great many things to interest her. 
Letters from all the girls, who were having a lovely 
time at Aunt Millicent's while new wardrobes were 
being prepared for school; a splendid visit to Professor 
Kenneth's workshop and library, and several of them 
had gone house-hunting with him. Aunt Lyndell had 
found one cozy apartment, and they were to send a 
diagram to Mrs. Kenneth. They were all so sorry 
Ray could not begin school with them again, but they 
hoped to welcome her later on. 

Dr. Burke had insisted that she should be kept in 
the bracing air all of September at least. He had 
rather more leisure now, and took her and Margaret out 
quite often, finding delightful nooks and grand views. 
But the place began to look deserted. Cottages were 
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shut up and hotels closed, and the merry throng had 
thinned out to almost nothing, leaving behind only the 
real lovers of nature. 

Mr. Phillips came up to escort them on their return 
journey. The apartment had proved highly satis- 
factory. The professor took his room and moved in, 
ordering what he thought would be troublesome for 
Margaret to do, and insure them a kind of cheerful wel- 
come when they arrived. Mrs. Carew helped to settle 
the place, and, with Millicent, gave them a cordial 
greeting. Aunt Lyndell was to take Ray home with 
her, and they all felt very grateful to Mrs. Kenneth for 
her kindly care. 

Ray had improved greatly, but she was so much 
thinner that she looked quite slim by contrast. It was 
delightful to see the dear, familiar faces and have 
affection proffered so freely on every side. The girls 
were quite importunate about her coming back to 
school. 

" And I want to," said Ray eagerly. " Dear Auntie 
Dell, I have had such a curious experience this summer. 
It doesn't seem as if so many things could happen in 
such a short space of time, and that one could change 
so much. I feel like a different girl. Auntie Dell, was 
I very willful about taking my own way where poor 
mamma was concerned?" 

" I do not think we can blame you very much," said 
the soft, excusing voice. " It was a peculiar position, 
and none of us had the right to choose for you. You 
did not know all the story of the past, and we should 
have regretted bitterly to have you estranged from 
your father. But it seems to me now like one of the 
events God sends to satisfy a person thoroughly. 
There is nothing more to think about. It is one of the 
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finished works of life, and no farther responsibility is 
left for anyone. While we, in our short-sightedness, 
would have held you back and tried to save you from 
possible suffering, I think also we were a little afraid 
to trust you to the influence. One can never be quite 
sure of acting from the highest motives. Perhaps we 
all felt hurt and jealous for your father's sake; that 
when he had borne his trial and sorrow so bravely, his 
one little ewe lamb might be won partly away from him 
by one who, in her self-seeking, had never inquired 
about her child all these years. I feel that a power 
greater than ourselves decided it." 

"I think I could have come to love her out of sheer 
pity, but she did not care for love as we understand 
it. Sometimes I feel quite frightened when it seems as 
if she could not have been my mother. And to have 
lived her life would have been terrible. There was 
nothing but outside show. I could never be a fashion- 
able society woman." 

"There are some very charming ones, as you will 
find later on, but they do not give their whole lives to 
show and frivolity." 

"And now I want to do something worth while with 
my life. I think I have been only half-hearted this 
year. Perhaps grandmamma and the others did spoil 
me," looking up with tears in her eyes and an ingenu- 
ous flush going up to the soft hair. " Because I 
couldn't have as much elsewhere, I thrust away what I 
might have had in many instances. I made the 
pleasantness cold and uncomfortable for myself. I 
felt hurt that grandmamma was not comforted in my 
love. I forgot how great her sorrow must be when the 
joy and love of long years was taken from her. I don't 
know that I wanted her to return, and yet I did won- 
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der how she could take any real pleasure away from 
me. I wanted the first place. It was hatefully selfish 
and wicked! Then Uncle Winthrop told me of his 
engagement, and I felt crowded out again. And the 
other girls were coming " 

" My dear, at your age girls are apt to take distorted 
views and pile up imaginary sorrows. The morbid 
state grows rapidly when it can be nourished in secret. 
When one comes to have real sorrows, or to share the 
sorrows of another person, and some deep, heartfelt 
experiences, they see the mistakes and the misjudg- 
ment and learn God's will concerning them." 

"I shall be clearer-eyed all my life. I shall feel 
that there are dangers to shun, that there is an un- 
loveliness quite abhorrent even to the world. And, 
Auntie Dell— there is another point. There are all 
the fashionable things that were bought for me, that I 
can never wear with respect or comfort. I wish you 
could give them away. I am not a young lady. I want 
to be just a schoolgirl another year, and gather up what 
I can of sweetness and wisdom, and find some true 
place and work in the world. If I wasn't meant to 
shine I may store up honey." 

She glanced up with a winsome smile though her 
long lashes were beaded with tears. 

She was coming back to her right name again. She 
might be a sunbeam, Auntie Dell said; and that a sun- 
beam shone. She was always to be glad that her 
mother had accepted it with so little cavil. 

After a long while she spoke again. 

"Auntie Dell — about the money — do you really 
think Thave a right to keep it? There was only one 
son in Mr. Bragdon's family, and he had a flourishing 
business and a good deal of money. If he was poor 
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I should feel that it ought to be sent back to him. 
But it seems strange to have Mr. Bragdon's money." 

"It is an honest gift, and I suppose Mr. Bragdon 
gave it to his wife in a spirit of justice. At all events, 
it will be nearly four years before you will have 
a right to do anything with it. And then you may 
find some wise use for it." 

(< Iam glad I can put it off that long." 

There were many things she could never tell to 
anyone; they were her secrets that she must bury 
with her mother. How strange so much that was 
wretched and mortifying should belong to that far-off 
beautiful place, and that her mother should be lying 
there alone! She looked back at those weeks with 
a feeling of shame that she should have been made 
an actor in them; that girlhood and innocence and 
affability were simply lures to attract attention; that 
fulsome compliments were desirable; that to be popu- 
lar, have invitations showered upon one, to make one's 
self seductive and engaging for the sake of being 
talked about, to dress and flirt and render one's self 
conspicuous and to marry well, were the great aims of 
life. And she knew, even with her inexperience, that 
Mrs. Bragdon's demeanor was a mere outside smatter- 
ing, that she was ill-bred, vain to the last degree; 
that her tastes were vulgar and meretricious and her 
thoughts mean and narrow ; that she had no desire for 
the nobler qualities of life and little regard for the 
truth. It was a new experience to meet such a per- 
son, and one she hoped never to repeat. 

She was so full of delight that she almost hated to 
go to school. And it was as hard to leave Mrs. Ken- 
neth and Margaret as Auntie Dell and her interesting 
family and lovely Aunt Millicent. But she had some 
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new aims, and she prayed secretly that she might be 
able to redeem the mistakes of the past year. 

So, early in November, she returned to her olden 
place and became one of the Sherburne Clan again. 
What a winning and cordial welcome greeted her on 
every hand ! 

Violet looked her all over. 

"You have changed mysteriously," she exclaimed. 
"You look taller, and there is something indescribable 
about you! Why, Ray, you have grown really beauti- 
ful! And you have a curious young lady air. We 
shall all have to look to our laurels." 

"I shall have to look to my lessons," said Ray, 
blushing and smiling. " Do you know that I am two 
months behind, though Aunt Millicent and Miss 
Margaret have been coaching me? " 

" We will all help. We are so glad to get you back. 
Oh, Ray! " 

Violet held her in a wordless embrace that said so 
much. They should never want to talk over that sad 
experience. There were episodes in many lives that 
were best silently buried. And Mrs. Kenneth had 
said to the elders : 

" Do not let Ray wear mourning. I do not think 
anyone can grieve that a life so utterly useless has 
come to an end. Then it would lead to endless ques- 
tioning and wonder." 

Ray had shuddered a little at the bare thought, and 
was thankful for the decision. 

There seemed a great deal of gladness, Ray thought. 
She did not understand until long afterward that it 
was largely her own responsive nature, that heretofore 
she had been looking hungrily at the good times of 
other people without considering that each brought 
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something to the feast She was ready now to offer 
of her small share, and she found her one talent 
quickly multiplied. 

Then there were so many plans to discuss. For 
now they were on the very border of womanhood. 
Another year they would take a place of responsibility 
and their share in some of the great work going round 
the world. 

" One person's work doesn't seem great in the 
beginning," said Princess. " But when you think of 
all the links that multiply fourfold and twentyfold as 
one goes on through life, it gives you a respect for the 
beginnings. That is one thing I learned from Pro- 
fessor Kenneth." 

" It is queer," said Violet, laughing, " but everybody 
began by considering the professor quite a middle- 
aged man. He and Miss Margaret really ought to be 
brother and sister, and he could almost be Mrs. Ken- 
neth's son. Yet he seemed so much older than we 
were. But he is just delightful. After all, if we did 
go to a secluded isle, we saw quite a good deal of the 
world." 

"I like it," subjoined Pearl. "I think I shall 
enjoy society very much when my time comes. Only 
I hope I shall not be silly or attacked with what 
someone calls a prismatic vertigo." 

"I am considering the responsibilities of genius," 
announced Violet. " Uncle Paul thinks I ought to 
devote the next three years to art. To take three 
years out of the golden dawn of womanhood " 

She glanced around with a kind of tragic air, as if 
she hoped someone would object. 

"I have made up my mind to go to college," said 
Princess. "I want to know so many things thor- 
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oughly. I have been just a little girl until this past 
summer, and I have suddenly grown to some new 
aspirations. I must go on." 

Her eyes were luminous, and a bright flush suffused 
her face. She looked so pretty and spirited that 
Pearl bent over and kissed her. 

"You look as if you might do something grand. 
Shall you become a professoress? " 
The small dimpled face was scarlet. 
"At present I want to learn," she returned in a 
confused sort of voice, turning to busy herself about 
something. 

" Now, Ray, it is your turn. What hopes, aims, 
and ambitions fill your brain? " 

u Iam afraid I have not any," Ray made answer in 
a rather hesitating fashion. 

" Ray will be a womanly woman, whatever that is — 
a woman with no especial fads. Then, Ray, you must 
marry. Nora has set us such a lovely example! She 
hasn't any genius of any kind, she insists; but she 
makes a lovely housekeeper and admirable mother, and 
is an angel of comfort to those two old people. Sup- 
pose Adrian Mallory had married a mere fashionable 
woman! This marriage must have been made in heaven. 
Nora isn't very much like Aunt Millicent, except in 
her generous desire to make people happy. Yes, Ray, 
you must be the next cousin to marry." 
Ruth Ensign paused at the door. 
"We are settling everybody's destiny," declared 
Violet. "Shall we cast your horoscope? Shall it be 
college or matrimony?" 

"It will be going off missionary ing," said Pearl. 
"India, China, or Japan?" 
" What led you to think of that? " inquired Ruth. 
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" Because you arc already considering the processes 
of doing good, the greatest good to the greatest 
number." 

" No, I am not so ambitious. Girls, I can never be 
grateful enough for your summer invitation. It was 
so splendid to meet your mothers and learn what a 
true life could be like. I think of the professor's 
experiments in dividing and subdividing the lower 
orders of life, and how a tiny spore made a new center; 
and it is indicative of other things — intelligence and 
virtues and good deeds. I think none of you can 
understand the awful narrowness of the life I have 
known. Mamma made a continual protest against it — 
poor mamma! She had nothing in her life that she 
really cared for. It would have been different if papa 
had lived. And all this misery and ignorance just for 
the sake of hoarding money, among really nice people 
too. And now grandfather and one uncle have gone, 
and grandmother still fights to live her own hermit- 
like and miser-like way. I felt I ought to begin my 
missionary work there, but Mr. Moore would not hear 
to it. A good strong woman was needed, and grand- 
mother has been so bitter about my going to school. 
As grandfather died first, with no will, the property 
will be divided by law, but they all agreed nothing 
should be done while grandmother lived. And when 
it comes to me I am going to try to use it wisely. Do 
you remember what Miss Kenneth once said : that her 
mother had wished for a houseful of girls, and that if 
she had been strong she would have had a whole small 
orphan asylum? I think I would like to help worthy 
girls who long for education and the ordinary refine- 
ments of life, for the world is made better by a little 
uplifting. So I am going to learQ everything I can 
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this year, and then do everything I can in return for 
Princess' lovely thought about the summer. There, 
have I tired you all out with my long speech? " 

They declared she had not; but a bell rang to sum- 
mon them to other duties. 

Princess had a warm flush on her cheek and in her 
heart. Kitty Saxon had more than once expressed 
her delight and obligation for the summering. She had 
carried a waft of the new living home with her. Her 
father had taken the longed-for vacation, her mother 
had made a visit to an old friend. Kitty and her 
elder brother had drawn closer together in sympathy ; 
and the girl began to understand that there were many 
cheerless aspects in the home, while it was not 
positively uncomfortable. This was due in a great 
degree to the effort her mother was continually making 
to aspire to something beyond their means. It was 
not so much the real knowledge to be acquired at 
Kingsley Hall as the social Mat of having graduated 
from the institution. And Kitty understood now that 
more than one pinch must be made to keep her there. 

Her mother was delighted to talk about the elegant 
people Kitty had met and how high up in the social 
station they were. But the girl thought of their 
simplicity and kindliness, their freedom from ostenta- 
tion, and Princess Beaumanoir seemed her ideal of all 
that was sweet and lovely. 

But there was one aspect that was not so satisfactory 
to Princess. They had all enjoyed Gertie Maurice 
without quite approving of her. Her brightness, her 
varied powers of entertainment, her interest in every- 
thing, and her charm with the children had given great 
pleasure. On the little yachting expedition she had 
been invaluable, Yet her own affairs had not settled 
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to any definite purpose. Two proffers had come from 
a school agency, one that she could not fill and one 
not at all desirable. Mrs. St. John had sent her an 
application for a governess to three young children. 
It seemed quite difficult to find anything suited to her 
capacity and desires and that held in it the slightest 
possibility of benefiting anyone but herself. 

Her mother expected her to accept her offer of mar- 
riage if she did not meet with one more to her liking. 
Mrs. Maurice had a feeling that any well-trained young 
girl could select a husband readily, and that it was her 
chief business in life. She had done it with indifferent 
success, she had to admit, but Gertrude owed her family 
some sacrifice of herself in that she had not been a son 
and taken them to a reasonable degree of prosperity. 

It had been a delightful summer. She was not at 
all sure it had been best for her to wander at her own 
wayward will among the deeper and finer strains of 
life when she had no harmony of her own to set to 
them. If she could go somewhere and begin a life 
worth having, not necessarily in the realms of elegant 
prosperity, for from the depths of her soul she cared 
very little for mere money, except as it might lift some 
of the anxieties that bore heavily upon her yet never 
came to the surface outwardly. There was in her 
some of the stuff out of which heroes were made, but 
there are many heroes in the world who never do a 
great thing, and their bravery will never be known until 
" all these things, written in the book " are proclaimed. 

Gertrude Maurice went royally through a possibility 
that many a woman would have succumbed to and 
made a real thing, or at least endeavored so to do. 
She was more than thankful for the yacht excursion 
&nd the variety. She was equal to the entertainment 
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of more than one person, and she was in constant 
demand. One bright, impersonal sort of girl, not given 
to sentiment, can diffuse a great deal of pleasure out 
on a summer holiday. 

The last evening they were together a curious sus- 
picion flashed over Princess Beaumanoir! They had 
reached the last stage of the journey in one of the 
commodious Sound steamers. Everybody was tired. 
Millicent Drayton had retired to her stateroom with 
a headache. Aunt Lyndell was occupied with some 
wonr-out and excited children. Uncle Paul and Vio- 
let Osborne were pacing the deck and talking art and 
the mysteries of tone and depth. Pearl and Princess 
were under Mrs. Amory's wing in the saloon. Gertie 
Maurice and Mr. Murray promenaded the deck — it 
was glorious moonlight again. They were talking 
earnestly, Princess remembered, when they went in to 
hear a somewhat celebrated pianist. Princess sang a 
song or two. It was quite late when Mrs. Amory rose 
to withdraw and join her husband. 

" It's queer," said Pearl, "but it seems seven years 
since we left New York on the steamboat and had that 
delightful time with Mrs. Kenneth. How many things 
have happened, and we are going back to school just 
as if nothing at all had occurred ! " 

Mr. Murray came down toward them. Princess 
moved her lips, and her eager eyes prefigured some 
greeting; then a sudden change overspread her face 
as she met Gertrude Maurice's eyes. Was there sus- 
picion, indignation in the soft dark orbs? 

Gertrude flushed, and for an instant her figure took 
on a certain stateliness. Then she slipped her hand 
within Princess' arm and drew her apart, impelled her 
down toward the end of the promenade. 
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"I want to thank you again for all the pleasure of 
the summer," she began in a hurried, husky sort of 
voice. "I do not know when we shall see each other 
again. I almost wish that I were going back to 
school." 

Princess made no reply. Like vivid flashes her mind 
was gathering up bits of memory that had roused a 
half-mistrust, soon thrust aside, but now taking defi- 
nite shape. Uncle Con was very much interested in 
Miss Maurice, and had a way of bringing out her best 
points and of arguing that she had some fine capabili- 
ties underneath the fun and froth. 

" I have had the happiest weeks that may ever come 
in my whole life," she began again in a sharp, incisive 
tone. " It would be useless to try to express my 
pleasure and gratitude. I know, of course, the plan 
was yours — and it has been generous throughout. 
And if you imagine, Princess Beaumanoir, that I 
could be mean or selfish enough to take advantage of* 
your lovely hospitality and use it for personal self- 
seeking, you are altogether wrong." 

"I," Princess began — "I " What should she 

say? What had they talked of all the long evening? 

" So let us part friends, and not mar the delightful 
summer. It shall be my business to see that you 
never have cause to regret it. Good-night! " 

She turned to Mrs. Amory and uttered a few light 
sentences, and then they dispersed. 

There was some confusion the next morning. Mr. 
Murray took Miss Maurice to her station. Mrs. 
Amory was to spend some time in the city and see the 
girls started for school. Uncle Con had numerous 
business interruptions, but he was at the service of 
the girls in the fashion of a most devoted uncle. 
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Princess remarked that he made no mention of Miss 
Maurice, and seemed a little annoyed when the others 
spoke of her. 

She knew what she had resented in that moment of 
jealous disapprobation. Of course, she had never 
dreamed that Uncle Con would be attracted in any 
significant manner. Perhaps he was not. She did 
not wish to share him with anyone. Was she not com- 
ing to keep house for him at a future day in a pretty 
artistic fashion, something as Aunt Milly did? No one 
had thought about his marrying, though Grandmamma 
Murray sometimes sighed that he had not a home of his 
very own. There was the professor to divide interest, 
and the home the Kenneths were to have, and clothes, 
and dozens of things until the day they started for 
school. It had been so pleasant to meet old friends, 
to compare notes and take up new studies and plan 
the future with girlish enthusiasm. 

Ray's arrival brought a waft of the summer, though 
she had not shared the whole summer with them. 
But they could talk it over — that great satisfaction to 
girls. And all of them were presently aware of a new 
graciousness in Ray Stanwood, a new interest and 
sweetness. Ruth said it was the Sherburne coming 
out. 

" For you are the most wonderful quartette to be 
gathered from the ends of the earth, figuratively 
speaking," she said; "and there must be some family 
grace running through you all." 

Christmas came so soon. Princess and Pearl Amory 
were to go home, Violet and Ray to New York. 

"And we shall have such budgets of news to ex- 
change," laughed Violet. "But all roads lead to 
Rome. That is a paradox." 
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Dr. Carew was glad to find Ray so entirely restored, 
so eager and earnest about living, and that the sad 
episode of the summer had left no deeper impress 
upon her. Indeed, it seemed now like some terrible 
dream, yet she felt it had its uses in shaping her char- 
acter. She had ceased to inquire into the mystery of 
it, but it had given her a finer, truer appreciation of 
the love that had sheltered and watched over her 
life. 

They were so cozy and charming at the Kenneths; 
and Ray was delighted to meet the professor, who 
looked younger, and was quite the head of the family. 
Bertram was to be under his especial care the next six 
months, and hoped to enter college the coming year. 
And Margaret's probation was coming to an end. She 
was to be married in the summer and go abroad, as 
business was to take Mr. Phillips thither. 

"And Dr. Carew is to look after me," said Mrs. 
Kenneth. " You see, I am not in the least danger of 
dying, and I must make my living pleasant to those 
around. If you had no ties, Ray, I should take you to 
my heart as a second daughter. I shall have to look 
up some poor lone girl." 

Ray colored. The vision it called up was most be- 
guiling. But when her father returned she would have 
a new duty. And there was grandmamma, who would 
be back in the early summer. 

" There is a girl at school you would like so much, 
Mrs. Kenneth," she began eagerly. " She is lone, but 
she isn't lorn, and she will not be poor," with a bright 
little laugh. "She is one of Princess* discoveries, and 
was her guest last summer. I think she would give 
anything for a friend like you." 

" Then we must see her next summer. Princess is 
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such a charming girl one feels like envying her mother. 
And her discoveries are as trustworthy as herself, I 
think. Tell me something more about the girl and 
how it is that she comes to be lone." 

There was a little struggle in Ray Stanwood's mind. 
She really would envy any girl the love and compan- 
ionship of Mrs. Kenneth. A year ago she would have 
kept silence even from good words, but she felt that 
she was truly making some advance when she could 
surmount her own longing and in her thoughts see 
another in the place she coveted. 

She sat down on the broad arm of the chair. The 
girls did that frequently, — it brought their faces nearer 
Mrs. Kenneth, — and sometimes they clasped her hand 
or leaned their heads on the cushion beside hers. 

She told over Ruth Ensign's little story, the hard- 
ships of her life that had not come from poverty, the 
many deprivations that a hoard might be swelled up 
that in the end would doubtless reach her, but that 
while her grandmother lived would not annull the 
necessity for her doing something when she left school. 

" I should like that kind of companion," Mrs. Ken- 
neth exclaimed, much interested. "It is very nice of 
you to think of it. You see, Mr. Phillips will be away 
a whole year; and he and Margaret could have such a 
grand honeymoon that it would be wicked for me to 
stand in the way. I couldn't have one of you Sher- 
burne girls with so many first claims. Ray, you must 
read the letter your grandmother sent me. She was 
so thankful that you fell into our hands. It seems to 
me like a direct intervention of Providence. What a 
wealth of love she has for you! " 

Ray could not keep the tears from brimming her 
lashes. 
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" But I should have no misgivings with a girl who 
had no duty elsewhere. Do you suppose I might write 
to this Miss Ensign? Margaret wants everything 
arranged before she buys her wedding gown." 

"Why, I think so. I might talk it over with Prin- 
cess when we get back to school." 

"Do, dear, and let me know as soon as possible. 
Then I shall want all you girls to visit me, staying 
weeks at a time. The professor must hunt me up 
a pretty country home, not as far off as Maine. I 
went last summer expecting to be with a friend, and 
she was called to Wisconsin to stay with a sick daugh- 
ter. And that left us alone, but there must be some 
responsible person to join me next summer." 

Ray gave a little sigh. Looking forward had a 
peculiar aspect to her now, as if she could not be quite 
sure what would happen. 

The professor came in to tea and was delightfully 
cordial to Ray. Margaret had said he felt fatherly to- 
ward her; and he was a good deal older than any of the 
girls. Did he feel that way toward Princess? Her 
cheek flushed with an inexplicable emotion. Perhaps 
he would be a good friend to all the girls. 

She was glad she had been generous enough to speak 
for Ruth. And it was odd, but when the professor 
walked home with her he inquired after Ruth and 
Kitty and that bright amusing Miss Maurice. 

Uncle Con went to Sherburne House to spend his 
Christmas and make the younger children merry with 
gifts. He and Judge Beaumanoir were excellent 
friends, and Princess never tired of hearing about 
his first visit, when her papa was ill and almost helpless 
from a terrible accident, and Uncle Carew was an ener- 
getic young doctor and Auntie Dell a slip of a girl. 
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No one but Con Murray could do justice to that old 
time, that held in it joys, sorrows, and tragedies. But 
she couldn't understand how papa ever could have 
quarreled with Auntie Dell, who was so sweet and 
gracious now. 

Princess had a queer little feeling now and then 
when Uncle Con was particularly tender to her. One 
evening when they were walking over from Beaumanoir 
she confessed her vague plan about going to college. 

He gave an odd sound, half a whistle, half a laugh. 
"Then I shall lose my housekeeper," he said. " For 
when you are up in all the * isms ' you won't want 
to bother with the everyday affairs of a queer old 
bachelor." 

That recalled a source of discomfort to her mind. 
She could not feel that she had been quite right, and 
there was no one she wanted to consult about it, unless 
it was this dear, generous uncle. Could she be brave 
enough to admit her sudden anger and unfriendliness? 

"Uncle Con," — after a long pause, — "why have you 
never married?" 

He laughed with a mellow, amused sound in his 
voice. 

"I think I never had time, or else no one ever fell 
in love with me." 

Here was her opportunity. 

"I was afraid some one had — last summer. And 
I did a very mean, ungenerous thing. I ought to 
undo it, but I have never found the exact method. 
Perhaps you can advise me " 

She raised her soft eyes, and an exquisite color 
fluttered up to the edge of her hair. 

"I can't imagine your doing an ungenerous thing f 
certainly not a mean one/' he returned gravely. 
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" Last summer " as if he was trying to recall some 

incident. 

"It was that last evening on the boat — as we were 
returning home. Gertie Maurice " 

" Yes. We had a great deal to talk about. Princess, 
you do not mean that you were jealous? What did 
you say? " 

He drew her closer, and passed his arm over her 
shoulder. She was very dear to him, she could not 
doubt that 

"It was not anything I said. I just looked. I do 
not think I meant to put so much in a glance; but she 
was offended, I know now. It was done so quickly. 
She did resent it. She said she never could use the 
lovely hospitality for any personal self-seeking. 
Uncle Con, sometimes you can feel what a person 
means without a real explanation. Perhaps I did not 
quite suggest that she " 

"That she was laying snares?" he inquired with 
a touch of amusement that kept his tone from being 
severe. 

Princess blushed scarlet. 

"I do not think now that she did, exactly. But I 
was afraid " 

"You careful little soul! What a chaperone you 
will make by and by! It is only fair to tell you, 
Princess, that I had asked her to marry me and she 
had refused. It was barely fifteen minutes before 
she came to you." 

" Oh, Uncle Con! I am afraid I never shall like her 
again ! To refuse you " 

There was a great hurt tremble in the girl's voice. 

" My dear child, are you not unreasonable? Would 
you have liked her better if she had accepted me? " 
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" But you did not love her! " 

" How do you know? Not as a young man protests, 
perhaps. She interested me a good deal. She had a 
mind at first not to be real friendly." 

"But she liked you so much — yes, I am sure she 
did," was the eager affirmation. 

"She liked me a good deal. But she was not at all 
confidential, and so many girls and women tell me 
their secrets. But one night at Bar Harbor when she 
really felt anxious about her future she relented and 
gave me some glimpses of her life unwittingly." 

"Did she mean to marry that old Mr. Rowdon?" 

"I do not think she ever did. Still, he is not so 
fearfully old. But she was not what people call ' In 
luck.' Her chances were most unsatisfactory. And 
I felt very sorry for her. After a few days I thought 
of a place she would fill admirably, and wrote to a 
friend. Then I considered this permanent position, 
and it looked very attractive to me. I think I could 
become very fond of her. And at the close of a suit- 
able engagement I might be foolish enough to satisfy 
even your enthusiastic ideal. It is better, I will admit, 
to meet your ideal in youth; but if you have no time 
to idealize, then you are apt to drop into the very plain 
prose of commonplace. It has its compensations too." 

"But she — to refuse your love! How could she?" 

" She is very proud. She has a fine sense of honor, 
too. She was a guest, and, as she said, she would not 
use hospitality for a foil. She doubted if anyone 
would cordially approve of the marriage, and she 
respected you all too much to make any kind of dis- 
turbance. Then, she was poor. But I thought I could 
afford the luxury of marrying a poor girl." 

Princess was silent from astonishment. She had 
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done Miss Maurice a great injustice. Many a girl 
would have triumphantly announced the proposal and 
rejection, in answer to the questioning glance with its 
expression of disapproval. Princess could not at once 
recover from the surprise. 

"Do you suppose she did not really care?" asked 
Princess innocently. " And she admired you so much! 
She was always envying us girls such a delightful 
relative. I can't like her as well as I did before." 

There were some tears in the soft, dark eyes that 
were raised to Uncle Con. He stooped and kissed 
her. The frank, simple, candid nature must have 
many experiences before it understood the complex 
one of the other — perhaps it never would. Princess 
was young for her years, Gertrude Maurice might in 
many respects be nine and twenty instead of nineteen. 
There had been in the Maurice family more real worldly 
experience that sharpens one's powers and evolves 
discrimination than might confront Princess in a 
lifetime. And he knew very well how hard the girl 
had been fighting against an honest and uplifting 
regard for him. But that was his secret. 

"And so the friendship fell out?" he began rather 
teasingly, after a silence. 

"Strictly, I suppose she ought to have written on 
her return," said Princess gravely. "But she did 
make most generous acknowledgments to everybody 
when we parted. Someone said, 'We shall hope to 
hear from you,' but I did not ask her to write. There 
was so much to do when we returned to school. But 
I have always felt sorry about it, when we were so 
friendly. Uncle Con, do you know what has happened 
to her? " 

"Yes." He gave a short, soft laugh that had in it 
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no vexation, so it was plain he was not offended. 
"She did not marry her admirer, but her sister Agnes 
did about a month ago; and I should judge that it 
was a very comfortable marriage. Mrs. Maurice was 
delighted. Now there are only three girls to worry 
about, and they are hardly out of childhood. Mrs. 
Rowdon has taken the youngest one to live with her." 

44 But Gertie? " in a tone of bewilderment. 

"I happened to know of a very fine middle-aged 
woman who does a good deal of intellectual work 
in the fields of solid endeavor. Last summer her 
companion and secretary married. She applied to 
me to find her a new one. The girl was to be bright, 
intelligent, well educated, and up in the points of good 
breeding, and be capable of entertaining company and 
attending to correspondence; but she did not want 
a genius, a girl who could write a story or a poem, or 
who had any ambitious ends of her own to further. 
So I described Miss Maurice and where she had been 
educated, and asked her to apply directly to Miss 
Maurice without mentioning my name, and, if she was 
satisfied, to take her a month on trial. When she 
reached home she found the letter awaiting her, and 
at the middle of September she joined Mrs. Townsend 
at Philadelphia. A month later they went to Chicago. 
Mrs. Townsend is deeply interested in education and 
sociology, and is a really fascinating woman, a charm- 
ing lecturer, and in great demand in what are called the 
higher walks of life, and she is extremely well satisfied 
with Miss Maurice, who has found a place where she 
can stand upright in the world and do her best." 

44 Oh, Uncle Con, how splendid of you! " 

44 There were all the component parts, you see. One 
had just to put them together. I have had many a 
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kindly proffer in my life, more than one helping hand 
— so this is the currency that ought to go round the 
world. One rarely loses by it; only you want to count 
your change with carefulness." 

Princess drew a long breath of satisfaction. "But 
what ought I to do? " she asked at length. 

"Nothing at all. Fate, or Providence if you will, 
often takes up the dropped threads. I believe the 
plan is St. Louis, then San Francisco. Mrs. Town- 
send always circles back to New York, no matter how 
wide the orbit may be. And next summer we may 
see both of them." 

Princess wondered as they walked on in silence. It 
was not a girl's ideal of love. But perhaps Gertrude 
was not a girl's ideal either. There were many 
varieties in human character. The thought of dear 
Uncle Con making a mistake or being unhappy cut 
her to the very soul. Yet he was experienced and 
generally correct in his judgments, and somehow 
managed to extract pleasure from every incident or 
some consolation of worse averted when matters came 
to a serious pass. Indeed, his serene wisdom had 
helped them all over the tragic episode of Mrs. Brag- 
don, that even in this little while seemed almost im- 
probable as a hard, painful fact 



CHAPTER XXI. 



AT THE YEAR'S END. 



\ A 7" AS it only a year ago that the girls at Kingsley 
* * Hall were in a flutter of preparation and excite- 
ment? Was every year of the same interest to the 
class? There were new girls, of course, and new 
expectations. 

Mrs. St. John said it was the most delightful oc- 
casion she ever experienced. The class had been very 
earnest in their endeavors, and there were so many 
excellent students that one could hardly use degrees 
of comparison. But the Sherburne girls were the 
center of attraction, and everybody bewailed the fact 
of their departure. And one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the assembly was the heads of families that 
came to do honor to the occasion. The girls who 
were to take their places next year had many a dicus- 
sion that never reached a conclusion as to whether 
Judge and Mrs. Beaumanoir, — he a large, handsome, 
and impressive man, and she a dainty little body, not as 
tall as Princess and girlish-looking in spite of a grown 
son and daughter, — or the still beautiful Mrs. Amory, 
with her famous artist husband, or the fine, dis- 
tinguished Osbornes from California were the most 
attractive. And then there was Mr. Stanwood, who 
had received an excellent civil appointment at Wash- 
ington, and who at middle life had developed fine and 
strong measurements and had brought an impressive 
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manliness out of the mistakes and suffering of the 
earlier years. 

He had returned in March, and Ray had been given 
permission to spend a few days with him. If there 
had been some lingering desires and dreams in her 
girlish brain, they vanished before this true and fer- 
vent affection. Before any other plans for herself she 
must devote some years to him, and it was a duty 
of gladness instead of vague regret.* Grandmamma 
would make her home with them. And she could pay 
back some of the early care and love that had been so 
generously bestowed upon her and had shielded her 
from many things that might have worked a great 
change in her character. She shrank from such a poor, 
vain, unsatisfying existence as that other had been 
and the awful dread and fear of a future life. 

And so Ray Stanwood had in a measure settled her 
present destiny and was going joyfully to it. She 
had taken much pains this year with her music and 
developed a fine voice, if it was not as beautiful as that 
of Princess. She made no loftly renunciation of mar- 
riage — she would not burden the present with plans 
that belonged to the future, but live happily, trust- 
fully, doing her duty day by day and appreciating even 
the simplest reward. When she glanced at the self of 
a year ago, she gave thanks in all humility that she 
had been glad to overlive some of its weaknesses. 

There were two other visitors who joined the party, 
which included the Carews and Mr. and Mrs. Drayton, 
as the family admitted that there might never be an- 
other occasion when four representative girls would 
distinguish themselves. This addition was Professor 
Kenneth and his niece, who ought to have been his 
sister, the girls declared. 
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He had been in the winter's lecture class at Kingsley 
Hall, and the students had proved wildly enthusiastic 
over the experiments. Princess treasured up every 
compliment to write to Mrs. Kenneth. And Ray's 
thought about Ruth Ensign she considered an almost 
perfect plan. 

"They will just suit. Ray, you were wise and far- 
sighted to discern the supreme harmony. Why, I 
could almost envy heir; and it will bring her into a 
nearness and sisterhood with us, will it not. It seems 
queer for Ruth to be compelled to depend on her own 
resources when sometime there will be so much 
money. And Mrs. Moore wrote that the old grand- 
mother grew harder and more miserly every day, and 
that the housekeeper had almost to fight to keep her 
at all comfortable. But the uncle, it seems, enjoys the 
relief and alleviations to his lot. What a strange blot 
on the world's improvement and philanthropy that there 
should still be such a miserly greed in human souls! " 

The professor had been greatly pleased with Miss 
Ensign, and Ruth and Mrs. Kenneth had begun a very 
interesting correspondence. So that had grown out 
of the summer. 

There had been a most friendly and social life in the 
school as well. Ray had helped not a little. These 
older girls always had an influence on the next 
younger class, and Mrs. St. John had been delighted 
to observe that this was of a higher order than usual. 
Pearl's beauty and Violet's genius, and the social 
standing of the four, had been used for higher pur- 
poses than mere self-indulgence and aggrandizement. 

Ruth gave the most sincere thanks for the lovely 
home opened to her, like a gift of Providence. And 
her appreciation was the more joyful because she 
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should lose her good Mr. and Mrs. Moore. He had 
accepted a call to a wider sphere, and she had no 
other fond friends in the old town. 

Her grandmother had spitefully said "she did not 
want to see her until she had made up all the money 
spent on an education she did not need." 

Kitty Saxon had not been crowded out of the gen- 
eral delight. She had learned many things outside of 
the class course. She was going home to a life that 
would be trying and unsatisfactory in several respects, 
but she had a brave determination to make up in 
devotion to her father some of the hopes he had lost 
out of his life and be a friend and helper to her 
brother, whose efforts and sacrifice had given her such 
an opportunity and influences that she could not have 
achieved unaided. 

It was a gala day of unusual comprehensiveness. 
Mrs. St. John was radiant with pleasure, for she knew 
these patrons presaged future successes besides the 
present enjoyment. 

They were all to go to New York. If they over- 
flowed at the Draytons* and the Carews* there was 
still Mrs. Mallory. Ruth Ensign accompanied Miss 
Margaret and her brother, and the girls were so eager 
to know the result that the very next morning they 
rushed around to Mrs. Kenneth's in a body. 

Sweet, sunshiny Ruth looked as much at home as if 
she had lived there years. She had one rare quality, 
admirable in a companion: she never said, "What can 
I do for you?" or " Shall I do this or that?" Some 
intuitive knowledge drew her to the right thing at the 
right time. 

Mrs. Kenneth reached up and put her arms around 
Kay's neck. 
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"My dear," she said, "you have found me a 
treasure. I shall be glad to have Margaret go away 
and grow young again with love and pleasure, for she 
has been a most devoted daughter. I sometimes feel 
conscience-smitten that I have kept her so long from 
happiness. But I was alone then; and now we have 
Eric, who is as devoted as a son. I am the most 
blessed of invalids." 

"And you were so good to me!" returned Ray 
tremulously. 

" Who could have helped being good? I have quite 
fallen in love with your father, my dear. Perhaps his 
lot was better as God planned it out than if matters 
had gone a little more smoothly in the beginning. 
And, oh, I am thankful he was not here to see the 
end! Now he will have you to comfort him, but I 
must warn him not to claim too much of your young 
life." 

Grandmamma Stanwood was quite an old lady now. 
She had enjoyed her journey extremely, but she 
began at once to count on the new home, and was 
glad that it was to be in Washington, which was 
endeared to her by many tender memories. Uncle 
Winthrop would be married presently, and they all 
found his lady-love a charming young person. Uncle 
Floyd was very happy with his growing family, and 
his church work, which he loved with all the ardor of a 
devoted Christian. 

Margaret Kenneth had planned for a quiet mar- 
riage just before the steamer sailed, but there were 
so many friends to wish her well that Mrs. Drayton 
insisted that it should be in her spacious drawing 
room, and an event worth remembering. Mrs. 
Kenneth consented to come for a few days' visit, and 
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the change would break the sadness of the parting. 
No one had made any summer plans. Mr. Murray 
had met with an excellent opportunity to rent his 
island home, as it was not possible for them all to take 
advantage of it this season. 

The girls were delighted to have a hand in a wed- 
ding. Then Mrs. Kenneth decided that Margaret 
must have a real wedding gown, and Mr. Phillips 
seconded the idea warmly. .And .so it canxe About 
that the room was lovely and fragrant with -flowers, 
and that there were a bevy of maids in white, joyous 
and full of consequence, and a number of friends 
asked in to lend grace to the occasion. Professor 
Kenneth gave the bride away, and the congratulations 
were heartfelt. 

"You must make a choice among the pretty girls," 
said Mr. Phillips with a little air of banter, "and when 
we come home we will return the compliment to you." 

The professor blushed with almost boyish embar- 
rassment. Then he caught Margaret's eye qnd smile, 
and his color deepened still more, as he half turned. 

" One can almost guess which girl it will be," whis- 
pered Millicent Drayton to Lyndell. " Mrs. Kenneth 
will have grown so fond of Ruth that they will be like 
another son and daughter to her and she will not miss 
Margaret so much. That will be a delightful ending 
to grow out of our summer." 

Princess was standing just behind; she had some 
trifle to ask of Aunt Lyndell She glanced over to 
Ruth — smiling, happy Ruth, who for the first time was 
enjoying the exquisite delight of a lovely and .con- 
genial home with harmonious surroundings and a 
certain permanency. The yonng girl's breath came 
in quick gasps — that set every pulse athrob and sent 
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a flush over her face, to be succeeded the next 
moment by a shiver! 

It would be a very happy possibility for Ruth. She 
stood so alone in the world. 

The coach came to the door. Everybody pressed 
forward. Margaret glided downstairs in her pretty 
gray frock, kissed her mother, and was clasped by the 
girlish arms that showered confused wishes upon her 
and were loath to let her go. Then her husband took 
her hand and led her to the coach, and she turned back 
smilingly, for she would be brave to the very last. 

"He has been a generous lover," the professor 
said. " I hope they will have years of happiness." 

They all came back to Mrs. Kenneth and began to 
talk in charming confusion. 

"We shall travel too," said the lady. "Ruth and 
I mean to study maps and guide-books. They will 
go to London and spend a fortnight there, and we 
shall hunt up all the famous places — a great many 
more, I dare say, than they will see. And a year 
passes so quickly ! If I get lonesome beyond Ruth's 
power of charming I shall send for all you girls." 

She would have done Miss Rand's system of mind 
cure great credit. It could never prevent the inroads 
of slow, insidious disease, but she could keep from 
dwelling on the. hopelessness of it, and be willing to 
accept the alleviations of cheerful society and. kindly 
friends, and endeavor to bring her share of that all- 
pervading love that may mend the world, as the poet 
?ings. 

The professor beguiled Mrs. Beaumanoir out to the 
dainty little garden where vines ran up the fences and 
boxes of bloom surmounted them. One would hardly 
think so much color and fragrance and beauty could 
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thrive in so small a space. They had a very earnest 
talk, and if one had been near he could have seen the 
protest on the sweet, motherly face. 

" But no one has dreamed of such a thing. And 
Princess is so young. And " 

" I am too old by half a dozen years perhaps," he 
subjoined sadly. 

"No, not that." A curious sense of something 
like amusement came over her. He had improved so 
much. He stood up straighter, his attire was neat 
and gentlemanly. He really did not look old for his 
eight and twenty years, and yet they had considered 
him quite elderly at first. Already he had won a fine 
position in the world. Bertram paid him a big boy's 
adoration. Dr. Carew and Reese Drayton were 
proud to number him among their friends. 

"I had counted on keeping her a while as a daugh- 
ter of the house," the sweet little mother said in a 
tone that touched him. 

" I will be considerate," returned the kindly, large- 
hearted man. " But I want the right to take a warm 
and true interest in her and not have it misunderstood. 
I have waited a year without speaking because she 
was so young and engrossed with school duties. 
And now there is this question of college " 

"Do you want her to go?" the mother asked 
anxiously. 

"Indeed I do not! I have no objection to the 
higher education when there is a purpose or a need 
back of it. And I thought it might make a difference 
if she knew I longed to be her instructor, her friend 
and mentor in the years to come. She is wise and 
sweet, and I should like her to go on in all blessed 
womanly ways, with her mother for her best teacher. 
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I did not suppose I should ever want to marry. 'I 
had found Margaret and her mother, and that seemed 
blessedness enough. But last summer an admiration 
for the highest truth and delight of family living 
dawned on me for the first time, and I grew to desire 
its satisfactions. Then I began to covet one blossom 
out of the garden, and longed to bring its fragrance 
into my life. But it would not have been honorable 
then. And so I have waited. I do not want to hide 
away her sweet life in solitude. I want her to have 
the richness and the joy of living that is so much 
more full than I had ever dreamed. Margaret wished 
me Godspeed. And she said, 'Talk to her mother 
about it first.' It is only for the privilege of coming 
nearer and letting her learn whether she could love 
me. I may be an awkward lover, the matter looks so 
high and sacred to me." 

Tessy Beaumanoir was touched with the reverent 
air, the softening flush that came and went almost 
like a girl's, the beseeching light in the luminous 
eyes. And in her heart she felt she had given Prin- 
cess away when she was so mightily moved in his 
behalf. 

" Her father " 

She hesitated. Fathers always looked forward to' 
their children marrying and making new centers. 

"I wanted your benediction first" He raised the 
small and still pretty hand to his lips with an air of old- 
time chivalry. Science had not routed all the graces 
of manliness. 

How could she refuse? Princess was beginning to 
sing in the room, and the delicious strains floated out 
to them. He listened with a lover's eagerness as the 
sweetness diffused a penetrative sense of rest, as if the 
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turmoil of the day was ending in twilight harmonies. 
Andy in spite of herself, Mrs. Beaumanoir's motherly 
heart went out to the lover who from the highest 
delicacy had kept his secret a year. 

When they had retired she confessed the confidence 
to her husband. There never were any small mys- 
teries in their lives. He was amazed just at first, and 
then he smiled. 

*' Do you realize that this is a great conquest for the 
midget to make? " he began rather proudly. " Ken- 
neth is going to stand in the very front rank. Dr. 
Carew is most enthusiastic about him. I like him 
exceedingly. But I thought him quite gone on Ray 
Stanwood, out of pity and admiration for her bravery. 
It did bring out the Sherburne strength and virtues. 
And to think Princess has distanced the beauty and 
the genius, and that Kenneth is willing to serve 
years, as I did! " 

A laughing, teasing gleam lighted up Judge Beau- 
manoir's fine countenance. 

" But the first break " said the tender, regretful 

voice. 

"There are five children left to settle in life and 
marry off. I think you will find enough to keep 
you busy and interested. Princess will not go to col- 
lege, so you can put that money in the education of a 
strong-minded girl, if we happen to have any. Yes, I 
heartily indorse the love-making, and shall consent to 
the engagement when my sanction is desired. My 
dear wife, we shall live our lives over in our children's 
romances. Next year Sherburne will come home, and 
there will be another event. Oh, the blessed, delight- 
ful children! " 

There were plans to make, although they all thought 
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the city a charming place, even in midsummer. They 
did not allow Mrs. Kenneth to long for Margaret, 
and she declared her dream had really come true — she 
was the mother of many daughters. Ruth waft so deli- 
cate in her ministrations. 

" She unconsciously copies Princess, and she could 
not have a lovelier example," said Mrs. Kenneth. 

"I can't imagine Princess. exemplifying all the rare 
virtues and graces in a single' life, but no man ever 
will be fine and splendid enough for her. You may 
know I am getting back to second childhood, when I 
use such a girlish adjective." 

"Perhaps she may not aim at perfection, but take 
pity on someone a little lower, than the angels." 

Was his secret, and his assurance that lovers some- 
how wrested from divine wisdom, in his deep, fervent 
eyes? 

44 Oh, Eric — I don't see how you dared! " was all she 
«aid out of her full heart 

44 We ought to send for Kitty Saxon," declared 
Violet one morning. " We. ought to be a merry crowd 
of girls once more before real womanhood begins, and 
lovers rise up out of every shadowy haunt. " 

44 Yes — that would be splendid!" returned Pearl. 
44 And where do you suppose Gertie Maurice is? Aunt 
Millicent, you said she went away with some lecturer 
or traveler " 

Mr. Murray came in at that moment. " Girls," he 
began, after a cordial greeting all round, "where do 
you want to go, what curiosity do you want, to see? Is 
there any luxurious spot this side of Robin's Point that 
can tempt you? I know you are always sighing for the 
unattainable." 

44 Yes," returned Violet laughingly. 4< And just 
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now it was that bright, nonsensical, surprisingly 
wise Gertie Maurice. The circle shows a ragged rim 
without her. We can have Kitty Saxon." 

" I have just come from the St. James, where I have 
been calling on Mrs. Townsend and Miss Maurice, to 
welcome them back from the Pacific coast, where they 
have been enlightening the people who sit in darkness. 
They are well and charming. The women of to-day 
seem to possess some magic knowledge, they grow 
more fascinating every year." 

" Why, we must go and call on them," said Millicent 
Drayton, "to show them that New York is not quite 
deserted. We missed Mrs. Townsend a great deal 
last winter, though we had so many bright women 
left. And, — let me see, — girls, do you want to give 
Miss Maurice a luncheon? My house, and all that 
therein is, are at your service." 

"Oh, thank you a thousand times!" exclaimed 
Violet enthusiastically. " Girls, let us have it to cele* 
brate — well, I cannot decide any famous event, but it 
might be our emancipation from girlhood, our advent 
into the new and untried sphere of womanhood. We 
can be frivolous a few weeks longer, then we must 
enter seriously, carefully, reverently, and discreetly 
upon our new estate and take up the responsibilities of 
wider, graver womanhood " 

"Hear! hear!" cried Uncle Con in the pause. 

" Ray, get up and continue the speech until you fall 
exhausted on the flowery meads we are leaving behind 
with so much regret. You can't think what really fine 
talks Ray can give! " 

Ray blushed, but did not rise. 

They decided on the luncheon, however; and some 
of the ladies went out to make calls, while the girls 
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bethought themselves of some shopping. Mr. Murray 
entertained Mrs. Kenneth a while, then went over to 
the music room, where he found Princess. 

"Oh, Uncle Con!" going to his arms with along, 
indrawn breath. 

"She has improved wonderfully." There was no 
need of mentioning names. " She inquired most 
cordially after all the girls, and was glad you had all 
distinguished yourselves." 

"Will you give her my love, and — Uncle Con " 

She hid her face on his broad breast. She had 
struggled within herself to be resigned to the possi- 
bility Aunt Milly had pointed out. What more natural, 
indeed, than that Professor Kenneth should see the 
charms and capabilities of Ruth Ensign. In her sweet 
humility she had not dreamed of aspiring to love, only 
that high and idealized friendship a girl turns to while 
love is still a sacred, mysterious subject. Perhaps as 
she grew older and wiser, and kept step with Bertram, it 
might be given back to her. And now — did one have 
to begin early to relinquish girlish fancies? Was that 
the price of womanhood? 

" Whatever is for your happiness, Uncle Con " 

He held the fluttering child to his tender, generous 
heart. If he had not known what the future held in 
store for her — and she so innocent of it all! 

" I am going to make a good fight for what I want, 
and I think I shall win in the end. If I get worsted I 
shall come back to you for comfort." 

" Oh, you will not, Uncle Con! Any woman might 
be proud of such a love as you will give. Tell her 
that I want to see her. I hope she will come to the 
luncheon." 

" She will come," and the assurance was in the 
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most cheerful of tones. "I am glad to take your 
message." 

Princess Beaumanoir could not see even a little way 
into the future; none of us can, with all our vaunted 
prescience. But she was always glad that she had 
risen above girlish self-seeking when later on she 
came to understand the wide, satisfying realm of 
womanhood unfolding before her. For girlhood, like 
life, goes on from the blossom to the perfecting of 
fruit; or stops in the plenitude of what might have 
been, to the barren harvest of leaves. 



THE END. 
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